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Rail Strike Threatens American Industries 


The controversy between the railroads and the 
trainmen’s brotherhoods has reached a stage where 
the seriousness of the situation should be recog- 
nized by the general public and by our Federal 
authorities in order that a common program may 
be speedily made for such form of intervention 
as will delay if not avert an interruption of freight 
transportation. 

In any controversy of this kind, the outcome of 
which is so important to public welfare, it must 
be assumed that every logical and orderly step will 
be taken by the direct parties to the controversy 
to bring about an amicable adjustment or a satis- 
factory compromise. 

The steps thus far taken, as considered by the 
Railroad Situation Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, have been: the 
general conference participated in by authorized 
groups of the brotherhoods and the railroads, re- 
sulting in the disagreement which precipitated the 
strike vote; and the strike vote which was com- 
pleted on the 26th of July and which is now being 
canvassed in New York, running, it is said, from 
90 to 98 percent in favor of a strike. 

The steps that are to be taken are: the recon- 
vening of the conference on August 8, at which 
time the strike vote will be announced and the 
demands of the brotherhoods repeated. If the 
roads hold rigidly to the proposals offered by them 
in the June conference a deadlock is likely to re- 
sult, and the United States Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation will probably tender its services 
in an effort to find some basis of compromise. 
Both sides remaining obdurate, there can only fol- 
low a discussion of arbitration, which up to this 
time while offered by the roads under certain con- 
ditions has not finally been determined upon by 
the men. It might be possible at this stage that 
both sides would consent to arbitration if the sub- 
jects to be arbitrated could be agreed upon; but 
here again is likely to occur the final deadlock, 
inasmuch as the roads express themselves unwilling 
to enter upon an arbitration only of the demands 
of the men, and the men may be disinclined, as 
they were at the close of the June conference, to 
consider any arbitration that includes the contin- 
gent proposals of the roads. 

A deadlock at this point brings the situation 

up to the last ditch. Thereafter either the men 
must indefinitely defer their action with respect 
to the enforcement of their demands, or exercise 
the authority conferred upon them by the strike 
vote and call a strike. 
’ After the orderly steps have been further taken 
in this matter it is clearly a question of whether 
intervention at Washington will be undertaken, 
and in time to avoid an actual break. 

The program put forward by the Chamber of 
Commerce Committee in referendum No. 16, and 
which since has been introduced into the Senate 
as a joint resolution, still stands as the most logical 
and reasonable method of averting a final conflict, 
but it can not succeed in either Senate or House 
without the hearty support of the administration. 

This joint resolution delegates to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the task of immediately in- 
vestigating ‘‘the minimum, maximum and average 
wage paid, with hours of service, to each class of 
railroad employees in the United States, and, inso- 
far as they are comparable, the minimum, maxi- 
mum and average wage and hours of service in 
other industries where similar skill and risk are 
involved; the relation of wages to railroad rev- 


enues; the question of whether railroad revenues 
based on existing rates for transportation will 
admit equally favorable terms to all classes of 
railroad employees, and any other matter in this 
connection that the commission may deem rele- 
vant.’’ The joint resolution further requests that 
the parties to the controversy defer any action 
which they may have in mind to take until this 
investigation can be completed and the report sub- 
mitted to Congress. 


The reasons lying back of this resolution may 
be stated as follows: The demands of the brother- 
hoods are fundamental, inasmuch as they constitute 
a new basic day and a new method of computing 
overtime. If these principles are proper for one 
group of railroad employees, it may be claimed 
that they are also applicable to all other groups. 
There are 1,750,000 men in railroad service, while 
only a little over 300,000 of these are in the train 
service and, therefore, back of the demands in 
question. The statistics put out by both sides to 
the controversy are distinctly contradictory in the 
matter of wages earned, hours of labor, and other 
conditions. There seems to be no doubt, however, 
that in comparison with other groups of railroad 
labor the members of the brotherhoods receive the 
highest average pay; and this is not stated either 
for or against their contentions, because pay must 
always be predicated upon the importance of the 
task and the hours of service. The fact that the 
basic day fundamentally changes the present rail- 
road situation is the all-important thing, and the 
public, which ultimately must assume to pay what- 
ever marked increases are given railroad employees, 
have a right to know, before being taxed addi- 
tionally in rates for transportation, just how much 
the railroad bill would be increased by granting 
the demands of the men, and then how much 
it would be further increased by granting com- 
parable working conditions to the other classes of 
railroad labor whose demands would immediately 
follow in the train of any success gained by the 
brotherhoods in their controversy. 

Proper working conditions and just pay will not 
be denied the men working in our transportation 
systems by the general public, but it must be 
proved to the public that the demands are just, 
that the new basis is tenable, and that the tax 
upon the public arising from the increased cost 
can and properly should be born as an vont 
rate for transporting our products. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is the only 
body that can make such an inquiry with a result 
acceptable to the railroad employees, the roads 
themselves, and the general public. Any special 
commission might be more or less tinged with 
politics. The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
sufficiently judicial in its character and independ- 
ent in its operation to be above any political influ- 
ence and would do the work in a highly acceptable 
manner. It is true that the commission is already 
overburdened, but there is no other subject now 
before it which ranks in importance so high as 
averting a tie-up of our freight transportation, 
and inasmuch as such a tie-up is imminent it 
would seem justifiable to place upon the commission 
the added burden of gathering the proper statistics 
for Congress and for the public as one of the most 
important tasks that could be handed to it at this 
time. 

Harry A. Wheeler, chairman of the Committee 
on the Railroad Situation of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States, addressed on July 29 
to President Wilson the following letter: 


THE PRESIDENT, : 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I feel constrained to bring to your atten- 
tion a matter in connection with the controversy 
between the railroads and the trainmen’s brother- 
hoods in the hope that you will see fit to start an 
inquiry on behalf of the administration as to the 
near approach of an actual crisis in the matter and 
to verify the statement which I herewith submit. 

As chairman-of the Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee on Railroad Situation I met yesterday in 
New York with the Railway Executive Advisory 
Committee, Frank P. Trumbull, chairman, and the 
National Conference Committee of the Railways, 
Elisha Lee, chairman, to request from them a defi- 
nite statement as to the position of the roads 
when the conference reconvenes to hear the result 
of the strike vote which was completed on July 26. 

There seems to be a prevailing opinion in Wash- 
ington, and I think rather generally held through. 
out the country, that no interruption of freight 
transportation will result and that some means will 
be found to adjust the differences. 

As a result of the meeting yesterday my con- 
viction is deepened that an amicable settlement is 
remote and that while other orderly steps are yet 
to be taken before a final break is reached, yet 
such a break is inevitable unless some strong meas- 
ures of intervention are speedily introduced. 

On August 8 the joint conference will convene 
again, the men will announce the result of their 
strike vote, and the roads will reiterate their pro- 
posals which the brotherhood chiefs have once 
declined. 

I am assured that there will be no modification 
of the attitude of the roads. Neither is it ex- 
pected that the representatives of the men, with 
the new power of the strike vote in their hands, 
will recede from the position which they have here- 
tofore taken. 

The United States Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation may come into the matter at this point, 
but without effect, in my judgment, in bringing 
these contending factions together. Finally, arbi- 
tration may be discussed, and the break will come 
when the roads absolutely refuse to arbitrate only 
the demands of the men and the men refuse with 
equal force to admit into the arbitration the con- 
tingent proposals of the roads. 

Thus, unless there is intervention as proposed in 
Senate Joint Resolution 145, ratified by an almost 
unanimous vote of the commercial bodies affiliated 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, or other governmental intervention on be- 
half of the public, nothing will be left but for the 
men indefinitely to defer action or exercise the au- 
thority conferred upon them by an overwhelming 
vote to call a strike. 

In yesterday’s meeting the roads definitely ex- 
pressed a determination not to recede from their 
present position no matter from what source an 
appeal is made, and while I am usually optimistic 
about finding a way out of difficult situations I 
must confess in this situation, after talking most 
earnestly with both parties to the controversy, I 
see no ray of light nor any possibility of averting 
a serious catastrophe. 

I beg, Mr. President, that you will regard this 
letter as seriously and conservatively setting forth 
the actual conditions as I sense them, and that you 
may be led to start in motion an inquiry at your 
earliest convenience to verify the conclusions here 
recited. Very truly yours, 

Harry A. WHEELER, 
Chairman Committee on Railroad Situation 
of the Chatnber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

Lumbermen will readily appreciate the serious- 
ness of the situation as outlined by Mr. Wheeler. 
They can aid in averting what would be almost a 
national catastrophe by communicating at once 
with their representatives in both houses of Con- 
gress, urging that the plan outlined in Senate 
Joint Resolution 145 be given unequivocal support, 
regardless of party affiliations. 
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Give Your Customers 


What They Want 


A modern maxim that certainly shows good busi- 
ness sagacity is ‘‘There’s more money in giving the 
public what it wants than what you think it should 
have.’’ You'll find this a pretty good rule to follow 
this year when builders everywhere are demanding 
durable doors. Sell them the only door on the market 
that will not separate at the joints—that’s 


Weed Quality Doors 





These are the truly genuine California Soft White Pine doors is because they are the only doors that have the Weed Wedge Dowel 
that make selling an easy job for the dealer who has them in stock. (Evans’ Patent). This little dowel has completely revolutionized the 
Besides a brightness of color and pleasing grain, these doors give door business for the retail lumberman; it has made possible a door 
your customers the longest wear possible in a moderate priced that will last indefinitely; it makes possible more sales and keeps the 
door. profit in the dealer’s pocket instead of having to spend it for repairs 

The reason Weed Quality Doors will not come apart at the joints on doors that were cheaply made. 


Get your jobber on the wire today and tell him you want full information on Weed Wedge Dowel Doors 
and if he doesn’t handle them, write us direct and we’ll send you list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowell. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Genera! Representative 


Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 





Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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| 
SERVICE INTEGRITY | 
QUALITY DEPENDABILITY i 
Are the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Institution E| 
has built. The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers tous. 


From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these 
Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 


nu, 


WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER COMPANY 


THE MILLS OF SERVICE 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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Getting the Healthful Outdoors Into 
the Home 5 


In a high class residence section of Chicago a vacant 
space of ground comprising about two city blocks faced 
an expanse of beach that the city utilized for the 
building of a municipal bathing house; whereupon this 
vacant space was promptly covered with new and 
modern apartment buildings. There had been a scar- 
city of 4-room apartments in this neighborhood and some 
of these buildings were devoted, therefore, to 2-, 3- and 
4-room’apartments. A flat hunter visited these build- 
ings in search of something with ample front and rear 
porches. He found that in every instance the rear 
porch was merely a landing for the rear flight of stairs 
an| the so-called sun parlor in front while provided 
with casement windows was not provided with any 
door in the opening between it and the parlor. There 
would, therefore, be no opportunity for getting any 
fresh air in the sun parlor in the winter time without 
cooling the entire apartment. 

Ue found upon a quiet, well shaded street three 
blovks away an apartment of the sort he desired with a 
very ample front porch and a large rear porch and with 
six rooms at a rental price of $50. It was in a buiid- 
ing that was erected perhaps five years ago. In the 
hew apartment buildings a 2-room apartment in front 
renied for $62.50. The rear apartments had their al- 
leged sun parlors in the recess of the court and con- 
taiued three rooms, renting for the same price. No 
sun could possibly reach the sun parlor even had the 
building faced toward the south, which it did not. The 
three rooms consisted of living room, dining room and 
kitchen, the living. room being fitted with two closets 
Containing closet beds. 

_ Such is one development of the trend of home build- 
ing in a large city. It is, however, true that prac- 





tically all new apartment buildings are provided with 
sun parlors, or something that answers to that name. 
Sometimes these are really and truly outside porches 
screen or unscreened. Sometimes they are merely the 
room of a house which is dignified by the name of ‘‘sun 
parlor’’ because it is too small to be called anything 
else. 

In one way or another, however, the movement 
toward the outdoors grows, and in time is bound to 
have its influence upon the method of constructing 
dwellings. Fresh air is one of the few things for 
which there is no primary charge, although the crowded 
condition of city buildings sometimes puts a very real 
premium upon it. The family of today, however, which 
has any true regard for the sound health of both the 
children and the grown-ups will insist. upon living and 
sleeping quarters that are sheltered from the outdoors 
as little as weather conditions of the moment may 
happen to require. Outdoor sleeping porches with noth- 
ing more substantial than canvas as their protection 
and real sun parlors in which the sun and wind have 
free passage are much more to be desired than those 
modern improvements in flat buildings whereby a. liy- 
ing room may do duty at night also as a bedroom. 

The tabloid apartment may be a money maker for 
the landlord, but the automobile and the extension of 
transportation facilities are yearly more and more ear- 
tying families toward the outer suburbs where there is 


more room to move and breathe and bask in the sun- 
shine. 





Chicago’s Proposed Wharf Ordinance 
Unfair to Wood 


According to engineers of the Chicago harbormaster’s 
office, who prepared and fathered the proposed ordinance 
making concrete construction of piers and wharves com- 
pulsory, it is their desire to have all wharves of the pile 
and timber construction type below the low water line 
with a concrete cap six feet in height. However, the 
proposed ordinance as it now reads would make the con- 
struction entirely of concrete or of the concrete cap type 
optional with the commissioner of publie works. 

The type of wharf generally constructed along the Chi- 
cago River is more of the nature of a retaining wall than 
a wharf as the term is generally understood. That is, it 
consists of a line of piling with sheathing from the water 
line to the bottom of the river to prevent the soil of the 
bank from sliding in. The proposed ordinance will apply 
to all piers and wharves over which the city has jurisdic- 
tion. The new municipal pier is cited as a perfect type 
of the concrete cap design advocated by the engineers, 
being built upon wooden piles that do not come above the 
water line. 

The arguments advanced by the advocates of concrete 
cap wharves is that the constant wash of water causes pil- 
ing and sheathing to rot at the water line at from twelve 
to fifteen years after being installed. All other parts 
below the water line will be in perfect condition. Repairs 
will increase the life of the wharf only five years, making 
a total life of from seventeen to twenty years, showing a 
total cost of $2 a year a lineal foot. According to the 
engineers, piling and sheathing will show practically no 
rot when covered by water, so they estimate that with a 
concrete cap the life of the same wharf will be sixty years, 
showing a yearly cost of 67 cents a lineal foot. Now 
the ordinance as it reads does not give the property holder 
any choice as to the type of wharf construction, and 
should the commissioner favor solid concrete construc- 
tion it could be ordered. A solid concrete type of wharf 
vould cost at least $3.33 a lineal foot a year, figured on 
on a basis of sixty years of life. Such a cost would be 
prohibitive and entirely unwarranted, especially where 
the land is unimproved or only partly improved. 

The truth of these comparative figures depends entirely 
upon the length of life of the respective types of pier 
and is open to considerable question in that the life of the 
concrete cap and the solid concrete type is problematical. 
In fact, the commercial advisability of constructing a 
pier to last sixty years is questionable in view of the 
rapid change in the commercial needs of business in the 
country. Engineers profess that the use of timber will 
be increased by employing the concrete cap because 
the added weight of the concrete will make an additional 
number of piles necessary and the loss of a few feet of 
sheathing will be more than made up by the use of form 
lumber. The same amount of timber for wales and caps 
will be used in the concrete cap type. 

During 1914 (the latest figures obtainable) 5,411 lineal 
feet of new wharves were constructed, 4,945 lineal feet 
of old wharves were rebuilt and 22,754 lineal feet of 
wharves repaired. The greater part of the old wharves 
rebuilt was of timber construction and approximately 50 


percent of the new wharves. Between two and three mil- 
lion feet of lumber was used, exclusive of piling. 

A careful study of the situation reveals that the con- 
crete cap type of wharf is not objectionable, except in 
the high original cost. However, as the proposed ordi- 
nance reads a disinterested observer would be inclined to 
say that the solid concrete type is really the type of 
wharf construction advocated and that the concrete cap 
is put in to keep all members of the family contented and 
to disguise the real purpose. Engineers of the city say 
that this is not the case, but it is the objectionable fea- 
ture of the proposed ordinance and should be eliminated 
before its passage is allowed. Lumbermen have had 
enough examples of unjust legislation unduly limiting the 
use of wood to make them suspicious of all such legisla- 
tion, no matter: what the reasons advanced for its passage. 
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Another Outsider Considers the Lumber 
Industry 


An Iowa professor has discovered the lumber report 
of the Bureau of Corporations. He has read, marked and 
inwardly digested, and the products of this assimilative 
process have been elaborated for the nourishment and 
mental stimulation of the general public through an ar- 
ticle published in the 1916 annual issue of the Ames 
Forester, published by the Forestry Club of the Iowa 
State College, of Ames, Iowa. 

This man’s name is Ise (why spelled with an ‘‘s’’ in- 
stead of a ‘‘c’’ does not appear). After his name ap- 
pear the symbols, ‘‘Ph.D., L.L.B.,’’ and he is assistant 
professor of economics in that institution of learning. 

That he swallowed these ponderous volumes in toto and 
with no modicum of salt to flavor them is shown by the 
concluding paragraphs of the article (which, by the way, 
is titled ‘‘ Possible Remedies for Monopolistic Conditions 
in the Lumber Industry’’). In this conclusion he says: 

‘*Much has been written about trusts and monopolies 
in general, about the Standard Oil Company and the 
United States Steel Corporation, and various other 
monopolistic combinations; but comparatively little is 
generally known about the lumber industry. The report 
of the Commissioner of Corporations contains a vast 
amount of valuable information; but this report is about 
the only ready source of information, it has been given 
little general publicity, and it is not at all concerned with 
the question of remedies. 

‘Thus the writer is exploring new fields, and abundant 
caution would seem to be fully justified. If the above 
suggestions as to remedies have any effect in arousing 
interest in the matter, in stimulating others to follow up 
with fuller knowledge and more careful analysis, their 
inclusion here will perhaps be justified.’’ 

This is enough to take the breath of anyone who knows 
anything at all about the lumber industry and the reams 
and reams of information available regarding it. This 
writer of course prepared this article in 1915, prior to 
the hearings before the Federal Trade Commission; and 
prior also to the publication in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Wilson Compton’s book, ‘‘The Organization of 
the Lumber Industry,’’ in January, 1916. There were, 
however, open to Professor Ise the same sources of in- 
formation of which Professor Compton availed himself in 
his exhaustive study of lumber prices in this work. Here 
also is a careful review of association work and of price 
influences and activities; as a result of which Professor 
Compton concludes (page 143) as follows: 

‘«That a certain degree of control over the supply of 
lumber would have involved a control over prices—subject 
to the potential substitution of other materials for lum- 
ber—has not been in question. Because of the funda- 
mental organization of the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry, as reviewed above, and because of the surplus 
capacity of the sawmills in much of the lumber manufac- 
turing territory of the United States, the degree of such 
control of supply would, however, have been necessarily 
high in order to have insured the control of price. 

‘*To such a degree of control it is. probable that many 
lumber manufacturers have aspired, as have manufactur- 
ers in other industries. * * * Such concentration of con- 
trol has not, however, been even in a measure achieved. 
* * * The attribution to efforts of organized restraint 
of a substantial influence upon lumber prices in the 
United States finds warrant neither in the conditions of 
the industrial organization of lumber manufacture nor in 
the statistical evidence descriptive of its recent history.’’ 

The condition of effective price combination which Pro- 
fessor Compton has so painstakingly disproved Professor 
Ise takes for granted with no proof presented. Review- 
ing the conditions of timber ownership by large holders 
stated in the report to which he has referred, he goes on 
to say: 

‘*Now upon the basis of this concentration in the 
ownership of standing timber a monopolistic situation 
has developed’in the manufacturing industry. Associa- 
tions of manufacturers have been formed and have grown 
strong enough to manipulate prices to their own profit, 
sometimes by concerted curtailment of output, sometimes 
by adherence to a price list, sometimes by other means.’’ 

The writer then proceeds soberly to discuss possible 
remedies for this situation. First, attack under the 
Sherman law and State laws. He states that in spite of 
such activity in prosecution ‘‘many of these combina- 
tions still exist.’’ He appears to regard every lumber 
association in that light, from the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association down, and gives a considerable 
list with the dates of organization. He concedes, how- 
ever, that such prosecutions have ‘‘broken up some of 
the worst forms of monopoly activity; have driven some 
illegal combinations to cover; and, perhaps more im- 
potent than all, have to some extent prevented the forma- 
tion of others.’’ For ‘‘impotent’’ here ‘‘important’’ 
is probably intended, but the compositur should be 
slightly censured for the error. 

The second remedy proposed is price regulation through 
a commission, and this is discussed in detail. Here he 
runs into other difficulties: 

‘(* * * How can any price be fixed on the basis 
of the present value of standing timber, when the value 
of the standing timber is directly determined by the price 
fixed? The value of standing timber depends upon the 
price at which it is anticipated the lumber can finally 
be sold; and how can it serve as the basis for determin- 


ing the price at which it is to be sold? How can timber 
values and lumber prices each in turn be cause and 
effect?’’ 

Having chased his own tail around this closed circle 
until he becomes dizzy enough to stagger out of it, he 
gets into trouble again almost at once: 

‘*The establishment of fixed prices would bring in 
unprecedented conditions which can scarcely be more 
than guessed at. In times of business activity excessively 
large amounts of lumber would be demanded, because 
there would be no rise in prices to discourage its use; 
in times of depression very little would be called for, 
because there would be no lowering of prices to stimu- 
late demand.’’ , 

It is getting somewhat difficult to keep in sight of him. 
Does he assume that the Government in fixing prices is 
going to prohibit the making of a lower price by any 
seller? It does not do that in its. control of transpor- 
tation rates. Or does he assume that lumbermen as a 
class never—no, never—shade a price when once estab- 
lished? For his information the observation may per- 
haps be ventured here that if the Federal Government, 
or any other human agency, ever attempts to fix a price 
and to prevent lumbermen from selling below it it 
will be tackling a proposition that only the most extreme 
faith and most vivid imagination could conceive as being 
within the power of Omnipotence itself. 

He concludes that the price fixing plan will not do; 
first, because of the difficulty of changing prices to keep 
them in line with changing market conditions, and, sec- 
ondly, because of the difficulty of obtaining a commission 
of the proper personnel and proper disassociation from 
business activities. Here he says: 

‘*Clearly if the lumber interests were to have a strong 
representation on the commission its worth would amount 
to little or nothing. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
any representatives of other lines of business on this 
commission would line up with the lumber representatives 
in most events, because once the Government embarked 
on its policy of price regulation most lines of big busi- 
ness would codperate in common self defense.’’ 

It is possible, however, that this particular difficulty 
might be gotten around in appointing the commission; 
because there are quite a number of assistant profes- 
sors of economics in the country. 

The third remedy discussed is the possibility of a grad- 
uated tax on timber holdings intended to break up the 
large holdings of timber. He discusses this in a neutral 
sort of a way, pointing out the advantages and the dis- 
advantages. In general he appears to think that this 
would be an ethical course to pursue because the owners 
of timber have not performed any service in discovering 
timber as have the owners of minerals beneath the earth, 
and also because he charges many of them with merely 
having stolen their land. He concedes, however, that a 
certain portion of this timber has found its way into the 
hands of innocent or comparatively innocent holders. 
He concedes, also, that this plan has some difficulty in 
that such a tax would promote rapid forest destruction. 
He finally declares himself against this plan and turns 
to the next one, which he unqualifiedly approves. 

This is for the Government to obtain title to a much 
larger proportion of the timber supply of the country 
and to hold it over the heads of private owners as a club 
to compel them to be good. 

This is altogether one of the most remarkable effusions 
dealing with the lumber industry that have appeared in 
a long time. The surprising thing is that it should be 
published in a publication that is sponsored in a way by 
a State school of forestry. It will serve to a very large 
degree to fix the status of that school in the minds of 
lumbermen, which is unfortunate, and the responsible au- 
thorities, if they do not wish this judgment passed upon 
the school, would do well to enter a disclaimer. Mr. Ise 
with his monumental ignorance of conditions in the lum- 
ber industry is not a good figure for a school of forestry 
to exploit in this way, if the forestry it teaches is to have 
any useful relation to lumbering. 





THE PRESENT waste in American homes of the old 
rags and paper that are needed by paper manufacturers 
is ascribed by President Arthur C. Hastings of the 
American Writing Paper Company in a recent interview 
in the Saturday Evening Post to the passing of the 
Yankee tin peddler of a bygone day. These peddlers’ 
wagons gathered up the available supply of old rags ete. 
in exchange for tinware and brought them into the mar- 
ket. In the larger cities at the present time this service 
is performed by junk peddlers, but in the country and 
in the smaller towns there is as yet no effective substitute 
for the tin peddler’s wagon. The suggestion is made 
that it would be possible for grocers and other store 
keepers to serve in this way, but it is hardly likely that 
this would be as effective, as it involves the trouble of 
saving the material and carrying it to town. Mr. Hast- 
ings states that what is wanted is not spasmodic codpera- 
tion in the present emergency but a permanent system 
for gathering and conserving the paper making materials 
of the nation, which, he states, at present are wasted in 
sufficient supply to stock all of the paper mills of the 
country. 


— 


How the Manufacturer Can Protect His 
Grade 


A periodical devoted to the brick and clay industry in 
its news columns tells an interesting incident wherein a 
broker made a low competitive price on a certain order 
of No. 1 brick. He ordered No. 2 from the manufae- 
turer, expecting to squeeze it through, but in this in. 
stance the manufacturer loaded some printed mutter 
into the car along with the brick that gave the informa- 
tion that the brick was of the No. 2 grade. _ What hap- 
pened to the broker in that particular instance is, of 
course, needless to relate. 

Things of that sort happen occasionally in the lumber 
industry—too often for the good of the industry. The 
instances are, of course, not so plentiful where a carload 
is delivered direct from the manufacturer to the buyer; 
manipulation of grades is usually attended to in transit, 
If the lumber manufacturer, however, has any suspicion 
that the carload that he is loading for direct delivery to 
a third party is not being sold precisely upon the grades 
on which it has been ordered from him the advertising 
literature of the brick manufacturer might give him a 
pointer that he could avail himself of. 

The branding of lumber, if it ever goes as far as put- 
ting the name of the grade upon the piece along with the 
manufacturer’s name or the association trade mark, will, 
of course, accomplish the same results. It is, however, 
much more difficult to provide mechanically for grade 
branding than for the imprinting of the same device upon 
all pieces irrespective of grade. A piece of lumber is 
liable to change its grade in kiln drying, or at other 
points in its road to the consumer. 

If it be desirable, however, to grade lumber at all it 
would appear equally desirable from a merchandising 
standpoint to have the grade of a given piece firmly 
identified with it and follow it through the marketing 
steps. Where more definite means are not available the 
manufacturer who loads into each carload of lumber 
a piece tally by grades for the information of whoever 
unloads the car will have taken at least one step in the 
right direction. 





America Still Capable of Producing Its 
Food Supply 


In:an effort to account for the increasing cost of living 
the theory has frequently been advanced of late years 
that the production of foodstuffs in the United States has 
not kept pace with the increase in the population of the 
country, and on many occasions have writers who claim 
to be profound students of economic questions bewailed 
the fact that the country was on the eve of becoming 
dependent upon the rest of the world for a considerable 
proportion of its food supply. Such theories, useful as 
they may have been to a few agitators and some of the 
magazine writers, are completely exploded in a compre- 
hensive report on ‘‘The United States and Food In- 
ports’’ by the committee on statistics and standards of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica, which report was made public July 21. 

After an exhaustive investigation this committee finds 
that during the last fifty years the population has in- 
creased about 200 percent and that during the same 
period the production of wheat increased 560 percent, 
corn 270 percent, oats 475 percent, barley 2,000 percent, 
Irish potatoes 250 percent, and rice over 3,000 percent. 

The committee makes reference to the frequently 
quoted statement that the agricultural exports of the 
United States have shown a material decrease, which it 
answers with the statement that exports of foodstuffs 
have shown an appreciable increase during the last five 
years while imports of such products have been and con- 
tinue to be a negligible quantity. ‘‘The statement that 
our agricultural exports during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury have shown a decreasing percentage of our total ex- 
ports has not in reality any more to do with the case than 
have the flowers that bloom in the spring’ ’—so the com- 
mittee disposes of efforts to distort the facts relative to 
the volume of our export trade. Everyone knows that the 
last twenty-five years have seen a tremendous stimulus of 
manufactures in the United States and that products 
manufactured for export have increased in volume to an 
extent without parallel in the history of the country. 
It is apparent of course that exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts could not increase at a proportionate rate and im 
consequence there must be a change in the ratio between 
agricultural exports and exports of manufactured goods. 

The conclusions of the-committee, which are of par- 
ticular interest in view of the complicated international 
situation now prevailing and the possibility that any na- 
tion may be called upon to support itself on its own agrl 
cultural products, are brief and to the point: ‘‘A de- 
tailed study of the actual facts involved warrants the 
conclusion that the problem of imports of foodstuffs into 
the United States need not give us serious concern either 
now or in the near future.’’ 





Or THE total lumber cut in the five northwester 
States for 1914, Douglas fir contributed 4,750,000,00¢ 
feet, or 58 percent of the total. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


SHINGLE TOW WANTED 
Can you give us the addresses of parties who have cypress 
or cedar shingle tow for sale—the material used for nursery 
packing ?—InquiRy No. 87. 
{Shingle tow is the sawdust made in the manufacture 
of shingles, the long, stringy sort, and is widely used by 


nurserymen for the packing of fruit trees. 





EDITOR. | 


GREECE IMPORTS AMERICAN LUMBER 


DALTON, GA. 

We note in your last issue that one of the New England 
mills shipped a trainload of shooks to Greece. We forwarded 
last week D., L. & W. car No. 11064 to Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Baltic Terminal for export to Greece on steamship 7'hemis- 
tocles a complete bill of material for the construction of a 
two-story house. 

We are very glad to note that other lumbermen are doing 
business in Greece and hope that much business may be 
developed with that country.—FARRAR LUMBER COMPANY, 
Floyd F. Farrar, secretary. 





FIGURING DETAIL FROM BOOK BLUE PRINT 

Kindly let us know if you can furnish us book showing 
method of figuring detail from blue print for house construc- 
tion.— Inquiry No. 81. 

{If our inquirer merely wishes to understand the con- 
ventional signs used in blue prints so that he may under- 
stand just how it is proposed to build a house from a 
blue print plan he will find useful a little book, which 
costs 50 cents, entitled ‘‘How to Read Blue Prints,’? 
by Peker. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can supply it. 

Inasmuch as the inquirer is connected with a lumber 
concern, however, it is probable that he wishes to be able 
to figure from a blue print the material bill from which 
to build a house. That is a more complicated proposi- 
tion. The ordinary plan of a dwelling house does not 
show the spacing of the studding, rafters, joists ete. The 
specifications usually state how wide apart these are to 
be placed on centers, but just how a carpenter would go 
to work to frame a house and allow the door and window 
openings to come as shown upon the plan the blue print 
itself does not show. There is often a detailed section 
through the wall showing arrangement of cornice etc., 
but there never is a complete framing detail. The car- 
penter is supposed to be able to attend to that matter 
himself, 

The most practical way is to get in touch with a éar- 
penter who is working from a blue print and notice how 
he develops it. This will give a practical experience 
that could hardly be gained from books, or, at least, not 

easily. Books on estimating do not give it. Books on 
carpentry give more or less of it, but the method of 
framing described in the carpenter’ s book may not be 
the method that the carpenter actually uses who is go- 
ing to build a house. In other words, it takes more to 
build a house after a given plan in one locality than it 
does in another, because the local carpenter uses differ- 
ent methods of framing.—EDITOR. | 


ADAPTING A WAREHOUSE TO LUMBER 
STORAGE 

We are enclosing a sketch of a warehouse which we are 
intending to use as a lumber shed, and would like to have 
your suggestions as to how we could best use it. The build- 
ing is 380 by 60 and 20 feet high.—Inquiry No. 835. 

[The above inquiry comes from a warehouse company 
on the Pacific coast that handles grain, feed and fuel in 
addition to lumber. This, apparently, is a building that 
was built for another purpose but which it is now de- 
sired to adapt to the storage of lumber. 

Thirty feet is altogether too narrow for a convenient 
storage lumber shed if it is intended to provide an inter- 
ior driveway. It might be possible to utilize such a shed 
by having a driveway upon each side outside provided 
there is room for this purpose. Hoods could be built 
upon each side of the shed to cover these driveways and 
to protect the sliding doors which would have to be pro- 
vided in the sides in order to give access to the piles of 
lumber, or if the hood is made sufficiently broad these 
doors may be omitted and the shed converted into an 
open shed. This would allow for 16-foot lumber on one 
side and 14-foot on the other. If it is desired to pile 
lumber longer than 16 feet (and longer lengths are usual 
in Pacifie coast. stock) it would be necessary to provide 
for correspondingly shorter piling bins on the opposite 
side of that part of the shed. 

As an alternative an alley could be constructed through 
this building crosswise instead of lengthwise. It would 
thus be possible to provide a 20-foot alley with bins 20 
feet deep on each side of it, thus taking up the 60 feet 
in length of the building. 

Still another alternative would be to have an alley 
lengthwise through the center of the building and prov ide 
for end storage of lumber instead of in the usual manner. 
? great deal of lumber is now stored in this manner in 

lifferent parts of the country and those who have tried 
thi s method of piling seem to prefer it. It would be 
possible to provide a 14-foot alley with end piling bins on 
each side 8 feet deep and possibly 6. feet wide. The 
pressure of the upper ends of the lumber against the 
siles of the building, however, would be very considerable 
and the building would require trussing at that point in 
order to take the stress. 

These briefly are the editorial suggestions in response 
to this inquiry. Some of our readers, however, may have 


Some ideas to offer for the convenient utilization of this 
uulding for lumber storage. 

The height of the building, 20 feet, would be very con- 
venient for end storage. It is understood that this height 
is at the side walls and the building would, therefore, 
be even higher in the middle. 


If the idea is adopted of having a center alley through 
the building sidewise it will be possible to put in a sec- 
ond deck, and the recommendation as to this is to give 
it a floor over the alley and to cut an opening of about 
6x10 feet through the center of this floor for use in pass- 
ing lumber up from a wagon beneath, or contrariwise. 
With the floor set the tight height to clear the head of a 
driver of a wagon nicely the man standing in a wagon 
can very conveniently shove stock through such an open- 
ing on to the alley floor above, or with a second person 
upstairs lumber can be unloaded into second deck piles 
or loaded from them by two men quite conveniently. 
This is the system used for the second deck floor by the 
Lytle Lumber Company, of Deshler, Ohio, and it works 
very conveniently in the sheds of that company. It is 
also possible to place racks in the comb of the roof over- 
head for miscellaneous items of short stock in a retail 
stock, although, perhaps, a lumber warehousing concern 
would not have much use for such storage space.— 
EpiTor. | 


POWER VENEER PRESS WANTED 
We are in the market at this time for a second-hand power 
veneer press and should be pleased to receive offers.—IN- 
QguIrY No, 82. 
[If any of our readers have machinery of this sort to 
dispose of the address of this inquirer can be secured 
upon request.—EDITOR. | 


A POETICAL RAILROAD ROAST 


When reeding your magazine under ‘“‘Query and Comment,” 
the enclosed clipping of ‘‘Romance of a Jobber” has returned 
to my memory, and have looked up the writer, Arthur W. 
Quirt, who was a jobber in this part of the country in past 
years, and still resides here, and has very kindly furnished 
me with the copy. 

The article was written when Mr. Quirt was logging in 
1913, and having much trouble getting cars to ship logs out. 
The Chicago & North Western Railway, the only line in here 
at that time, was known to everybody as the old P. D., 
which stood for Peninsular Division of the above mentioned 
line. he Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul was extending its 
line to this place at the time, but had not completed the 
same.— JAMES B. HENLEY, Iron River, Mich. 


[The poem which Mr. Henley enclosed is in the form 
of a newspaper clipping and while rather lengthy it will 
be welcomed by many lumbermen who have had annoy- 
ing experiences in transportation delays even though not 
quite so aggravated as the instance here described. 

ROMANCE OF A JOBBER 

By A. W. Quirt 

One summer’s day, long, long ago, 
Tom loaded a car for Spies & Co. 
He staked and wired it good, he did, 
According to the rules of the old P. D.; 
Tle billed it out without delay, 
For he needed some money for Christmas day. 
The summer days did come and go, 
And so did the autumn with frost and snow. 
Christmas came with Christmas cheer, 
With Tom and Jerry and bottle beer; 
Old Santa came with his pack of toys, 
To cheer the hearts of girls and boys. 
All the churches the anthem sang: 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 
But Tom stood ‘round with woeful face ; 
His steps had lost their youthful grace; 
And in his eyes a vacant stare, 
For still his loaded car was there. 
Cold winter days they came and went, 
And so did the fasting days of Lent, 
When we deny ourselves of beef and beer, 
To bring the kingdom of heaven near. 
Kor forty days we fast and pray, 
And then slide back to the same old way. 
Springtime came with its balmy breeze, 
Spring birds chirped in the leafless trees. 
The sun took on a warmer glow, 
The ground peeped out through the melting snow. 
On the lilac bush the buds are seen, 
The pine takes on a darker green. 
And sweet arbutus fills the air, 
But still the loaded car is there. 
Poor Tom was now a total wreck, 
With shrunken shanks and gosling neck. 
And for a while he mopes around, 
Then packs his grip and leaves the town. 
Twenty years had passed away, 
When a man came in a car one day. 
By his dress we could plainly see 
He'd met with great prosperity. 
Around his temples his hair was gray. 
His diamonds sparkled. his laugh was gay. 
Pretty soon he let us know 
He'd loaded that car for Spies & Co. 
Soon the news spread through the town, 
The jobbers came for miles around, 
With shabby clothes and lean of face, 
They shambled in with awkward grace. 
Even a child might understand 
They hadn’t been prosperous in the land. 
They shook Tom’s hand with might and main, 
Saying: ‘We're. glad to see you back again, 
How comes it that you look so fine?’ 
“Why I shifted my work to another line, 
A line that will soon run close to here, 
And pulls out its cars at least once a year. 
But, boys, you’ve made a mistake I see, 
You've jobbed too long on the old P. D., 
Take a drink, and then we'll go 
And see if they’ve pulled out that car for Spies & Co. 
I-billed it out, yes, let me sce, 
Along in the summer of ninety-three.” 
Away they went through the heat and dust, 
And there they found two streaks of rust, 
And something else that made them start, 
For, by gum, the same old car was there. 
The logs were shrunken with decay, 
The sills of the car were rotted away. 
The whole was covered with dust and leaves 
That annually fell from neighboring trees. 
The sight of this gave Tom a jar, 
He turned and ran to his motor car. 
He opened the throttle, it gave a roar, 
And Tom’s been around here no more. 


The fact that the sills of the car had decayed is per- 
haps a criticism of the use of wood in such a connection, 
but it should be recalled that had the ear been entirely 
of iron and steel it would have turned to rust in such a 
test.—EDITor. | 


THE INTELLIGENT HANDLING OF FIRE 
INSURANCE 

As a long time subscriber to your paper, I should like to 
know if there is any book er pamphlet published by a lumber 
association or anybody else giving information regarding fire 
Insurance that every insured person should know, 

I want to change the insurance on our plant and I am 
not sure what style of insurance I want. I only know os 
insurance is frequently written it is impossible to collect for 
losses unless the company will voluntarily pay them. I also 
know one can pay for a large amount of insurance and the 
company have it so distributed that less than the face of the 
policy can be collected should a total loss occur. 

If you can give me the information asked for I shall be 
very much obliged indeed. I particularly want to know the 
advantages and disadvantages of the various policies and 
forms of fire insurance now used in the lumber trade. 

[The above inquiry comes from an eastern lumberman 
who has large interests in logging and lumber manufac- 
turing on the Pacific coast. He raises a very interesting 
question here. How does the average lumberman with 
large property interests to be protected by fire insurance 
handle this matter in order to secure the best results? 

As a matter of fact, in many such cases the insurance 
agent is relied upon. The lumberman takes the course of 
action that Bill Nye took after his unfortunate experi- 
ence in milking a cow. He said, ‘‘T select a nice gentle 
milkman, whom I think I can trust; then if he thinks 
he can trust me, it is all right.’’ 

It is certainly desirable to have the benefit of expert 
knowledge of insurance and there are many insurance 
agents whose advice upon such matters is to be depended 
upon. 

There are also a number of mutual organizations espe- 
cially for the handling of lumber fire insurance. Some 
of these specialize in retail lumber yards, while many 
others are devoted exclusively or at least specially to the 
carrying of insurance upon lumber manufacturing plants. 
Such organizations often perform a very considerable 
service for their customers by keeping them informed 
upon such matters as the form of policies and of policY 
riders, the distribution of insurance to the various por- 
tions of the plant etc. _ 

The correspondent quoted says that the insurance 
company often has the insurance so distributed that less 
than the face of the policy can be collected should a total 
loss occur. The distribution of the insurance would not 
have this effect unless the policy covered other property 
in addition to that destroyed. In explanation of this 
point, it may be said that in some cases what is known as 
blanket insurance may be obtained. The policy covers 
in general and the insurance is therefore fully available 
against a loss occurring to any part of the property. In 
other cases, however, the insurance covers specifically, so 
much upon the sawmill, so much upon the planing mill, 
so much upon the lumber yard ete. Such a policy is in 
effect several distinct policies, each independent of the 
others. In case of a loss of the sawmill only that sum 
mentioned in the policy as written against the sawmill is 
available on the loss. 

In many instances what is known as the 80 percent 
coinsurance clause is applied. This requires the insured 
to keep his property to 80 percent of par value, or to 
become himself a coinsurer with the insurance company 
for the difference. It is obvious that if the insured 
earried the insurance to but half the value of his plant 
he would receive only that proportion of the loss if a 
total loss occurred. Under an insurance policy, however, 
which did not have the coinsurance clause, in case of a 50 
percent loss the full loss would be paid by the 50 percent 
policy, precisely as though he had purchased insurance of 
double the amount. He would, therefore, be getting more 
than half as much insurance for the half premium, and 
it is this inequity which the coinsurance clause is in- 
tended to correct. 

Various lumber associations have organized bureaus 
for the handling of traffic matters for their members, fil- 
ing freight claims ete. An insurance service department 
would be a very valuable adjunct to any association 
whether of manufacturers or of retailers. Of course many 
associations have an insurance auxiliary, an organized 
insurance company that writes insurance for the members 
and incidentally to some extent at least performs the 
offices of an information bureau. Where there is no 
affiliated association (and perhaps it should be said more 
especially in such cases), the service information bureau 
would be a very desirable service feature of association 
work. Doubtless some association secretaries are indi- 
vidually rendering more or less service of this sort. 

There are also sources of fire insurance information 
that supply insurance reports upon much the same plan 
that reports of financial standing are supplied by Dunn 
and Bradstreet. Best’s Insurance Reports are well 
known, and are published in an annual reference volume 
and monthly supplements, in addition to the special serv- 
ice of individual replies to inquiries. Any subscriber 
may ask what he wants to know about fire insyrance at 
any time. 

The question of adequate and responsible fire insur- 
ance has been much agitated in the lumber industry and 
lumber mutual insurance companies have arisen as a re- 
sult. In general no better conducted or more adequate 
organizations have been developed in any manufacturing 
or commercial field. It is still true, however, that the 
average lumberman handles his insurance in a more or 
less haphazard way without giving it the careful atten- 
tion that the importance of the matter requires. When a 
fire oceurs some rift in the fire insurance armor develops 
which the man who has been paying the premiums had not 
suspected was there. Inasmuch as fire insurance is pur- 
chased for protection the buyer should see in advance 
that he gets that which makes that protection good.— 
EpiTor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


To reflect on the prosperity of others, and particu- 
larly of competitors, is not always pleasant, but lumber- 
men will find some comfort in the fact that the United 
States Steel Corporation reported net earnings for the 
second quarter of 1916 of 81,126,048. The comfort 
lies in the fact that those net earnings were made pos- 
sible by the prevailing high price of steel and its vir- 
tual elimination from competition with wood in many 
places where with steel selling at lower prices wood would 
have little chance of use. The corporation’s earnings for 
the six months-ended June 30 totalled $142,000,000, and 
during that six months’ period it earned more than in 
any year of its history with the exceptions of 1906 and 
1907. With regard to the probable maintenance of steel 
prices Dun’s Review this week says: 

‘*Recent developments have strengthened predictions 
of continued high steel prices throughout the remainder 
of the year. Yielding tendencies heretofore apparent 
in several lines have been checked and the market is 
again tightening, billets and sheet bars advancing this 
week. Supplies of Bessemer and open hearth steel are 
not equal to the demand and Pittsburgh advices tell of a 
growing scarcity of semi-finished steel, which now costs 
more than a few months ago. At a time when require- 
ments are so heavy, especially those of the warring 
nations abroad, and pressure for deliveries urgent, it is 
especially unfortunate that outputs should be restricted. 
Yet the hot weather is cutting down production material- 
ly, while at some works repairs can not be longer de- 
ferred. In the Pittsburgh district fewer blast furnaces 
are in operation, the leading interest having 55 out of 
59 active. A serious shortage of labor is complained 
of at different points and the specialty plants particu- 
larly are handicapped, while the larger establishments are 
also affected.’’ 

* * # 

American industries are beginning to feel the effects 
of the decline in immigration that began with the war. 
For many years the business interests of the United 
States have absorbed a tremendous amount of labor from 
Europe and only at times since 1906 has there been any 
apparent oversupply of imported labor. With the war 
cutting off our immigration, however, and with many in- 
dustries running at topnotch speed, it is inevitable that 
the demand eventually must exceed the supply, since 
the producing capacity of the country is comfortably 
on the increase and the demand for labor is necessarily 
in direct proportion to the producing capacity. Re- 
ports from various sections of the country and par- 
ticularly from the south Atlantic coast. territory in- 
dicate that a shortage of labor is becoming a factor 
in trade to be reckoned. with and that industries 
that are not benefiting by the war and resulting 
in high-priced contracts are finding keen compe- 
tition; in fact, competition that they can not meet, 
in the way of offers of high wages. There can be no 
doubt whatever that the lumber industry is going to 
have to reckon with the labor problem in the next few 
months and that the problem is going to be one factor 
in reducing production, to which extent it may be re- 
garded as a benefit rather than a hindrance. 


* * * 


Another phase of the labor situation which looms 
large on the horizon is the controversy between the 
railroads and the trainmen. Those who are in close 
touch with the situation say that the prospects for 
an amicable adjustment*of the differences existing are 
decidedly slim and that in spite of the present general- 
ities circulated by many people who believe that there 
ean be no such thing as a general railroad strike there 
is every probability of just such a thing with its con- 
sequent tieup of all of the country’s business. 

* * * 

While the wave of extreme heat that held the central 
States in its grip for an unusually long period was 
broken for a few days, warmer weather prevailing the 
middle of this week was generally reported as having 
some adverse effects upon retail business, and from the 
corn belt numerous reports indicate that the heat has 
done considerable damage and that unless early rains 
come to the rescue the corn will suffer materially. 

* * * 

Practically all of. the authorities on general business 
and financial conditions agree that general business is 
running along at a satisfactory level and that the out- 
look is favorable. The indications are clearly that lumber 
has been enjoying less than its share of prosperity and 
that to the extent the lumber business is dependent upon 
activity in all other lines of trade there is reason to 
expect a fully normal demand this fall. If the lumber 
business were dependent solely upon demand from the 
factories of the country it should show exceptional pros- 
perity. The rural building outlook, however, is to be 
taken into consideration, and the purchases of the rail- 
roads will undoubtedly be somewhat restricted until the 
labor question is settled. 

* * * 

The order column of the yellow pine barometer took 
a cue from the thermometer this week and if the tend- 
ency keeps on it may be necessary to build an exten- 


sion on the scale. Certainly there can be no excuse for 
a weak-kneed attitude on the part of any southern yel- 
low pine manufacturer in view of the showing now made. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that a large number 
of mills that have curtailed production and contributed 
to the change in the situation as portrayed by this 
week’s barometer have reported their intention to cur- 
tail ‘‘until prices improve.’’ It would seem that by 
this time producers would have learned their lesson and 
that this spurt in the demand with the probable in- 
creases in values that may be expected in the next few 
weeks would have the effect merely of strengthening the 
millmen in their determination not to make more lumber 
than the market can comfortably absorb. If full time 
operations are resumed by everybody and here and 
there someone puts on a night run the result will be as 
usual. Whether wisdom has come into the ranks of 
southern pine therefore remains to be seen. As to the 
early future of the market, however, there can be 
little room for disagreement. With orders piling up 
such a rate, the car supply inadequate at many mills, 
the threat of a railroad strike impending and a con- 
siderably less than normal aggregate production for the 
time being at least, he will be a very poor business man 
who will not get at least $2 a thousand more than he 
has been getting for yard stock within the next couple 
of weeks. 
* * * 

On the Pacifie coast the situation with regard to rela- 
tion of orders to production is not nearly so favorable as 
in the South. Advances in prices on southern yellow pine, 
however, are bound to increase the area of distribution 
of Douglas fir and an increase in west Coast business in 
competitive territory is therefore to be expected at this 
time. With labor troubles practically out of the way for 
the time being, at least in the San Francisco district, and 
with general business in California showing almost un- 
usual activity there should develop a material improve- 
ment in the California demand for fir. Coastwise freights 
are reported firm, with an increasing demand for lumber 
schooners since the failure of the stevedores’ strike. On 
the whole the situation on the west Coast is one of mark- 
ing time and awaiting developments. Mill stocks are not 


accumulating at an alarming rate and a very little change 

in the attitude of buyers will see the west Coast baronicter 

follow the course of southern pine as it appears this week, 
* * * 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States this week issued a stock report covering 
stocks of oak, poplar, chestnut and cottonwood on hand 
June 1 and July 1. Compiled from reports by 31 con- 
cerns, it showed increases in their stocks during June as 
follows: At eastern mills, plain red oak, 7.2 percent; 
quartered white oak, 6.4 percent; quartered red oak, 17.5 
percent. The eastern mills reported decreases as follows: 
Plain white oak, 2.4 percent; poplar, 7 percent; quartered 
poplar, 1.9 percent; chestnut, 1.6 percent. The southern 
mills reported increases as follows: Plain white oak, 10,5 
percent; plain red oak, 5.6 percent; quartered white oak, 
20.2 percent; quartered red oak, 11.9 percent; cotton- 
wood, 6.4 percent. The delay in the pyblication of these 
statistics, however, robs them of much of their value in 
an effort to interpret the present hardwood situation. It 
is worthy of note, however, that reports received this week 
from a considerable number of hardwood manufacturers 
and wholesalers are decidedly optimistic and show a very 
fair volume of business. Poplar continues to be the most 
active factor in the market and is in fairly good though 
far from keen demand 

* * * 

Reports published in this issue from a number of 
cypress producers indicate that manufacturers and han- 
dlers of that wood are very well satisfied with the outlook 
and are enjoying a reasonable volume of business consid- 
ering the season. Cypress prices continue to be held on 
a firm basis and doubtless will be, as there are no ele- 
ments of weakness in the position of the manufacturers 


at this time. 
* * * 


The North Carolina pine mills continue to report an 
active demand for box grades but very little call for 
upper grades, though with some prospects of a resumption 
of building activity in the North Carolina consuming ter- 
ritory it is not improbable that the call for building lum- 
ber will be decidedly active in another thirty days. The 
dullness at the present time is seasonable. 





TRADE BAROMETERS OF TWO LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 


Weekly report No. 20 of order file and shipments 
issued by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
under date of July 25, and covering the week ended 
July 22, is based upon reports by 125 mills. The nor- 
mal production of these mills for the week would 
have been 75,525,856 feet; their actual production for 
the week was 70,984,690 feet, so that the actual pro- 
duction of the reporting mills was 4,541,166 feet, or 
6.01 percent below normal. 

Orders for the week were below what would have 
been normal production 10,576,642 feet or 14 percent, 
and were below actual production for the week 6,035,- 
476 feet or 8.5 percent. 

Shipments for the week were below normal produc- 
tion 4,659,294 feet or 6.17 percent and below actual 
production 118,128 feet, or .17 percent. 

The report of mills handling rail trade only shows 
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unfilled orders for the week ended July 15, 6,976 cars; 
orders accepted during the week ended July 22, 2,124 
cars, making a total of orders on hand and received 
during the week of 9,100 cars. Orders shipped during 
the week ended July 22 were 2,216 cars, leaving a bal- 
ance of unshipped orders on hand at the end of the 
week of 6,884 cars, or ninety-two cars less than the 
orders on hand at the beginning of the week. Rail 
shipments exceeded rail orders 2,300,000 feet, or 4.15 
percent. 

Fifty-two mills reported local team and automobile 
deliveries aggregating 4,788,272 feet. 

The cargo mills reported unshipped orders as of 
July 15, domestic, 58,191,620 feet; export, 43,510,999 
feet. Orders accepted to July 22, domestic, 5,406,800 
feet; export, 6,442,414 feet. Total orders, domestic, 
63,598,420 feet; export, 49,953,413 feet. Shipments for 
the week of July 22 were, domestic, 7,645,809 feet; 
export, 3,032,481 feet, leaving a balance of unshipped 
domestic orders of 55,952,611 feet and export orders 
totalling 46,920,932 feet. 

New business for water delivery exceeded shipments 
by water 1,170,924 feet or 9.88 percent. 


* * * 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine 
Association No. 58, covering the week ended Friday, 
July 28, shows what might be termed extraordinary 
improvement in the southern yellow pine situation. It 
covers reports from 158 mills which at the beginning 
of the week had on hand orders totalling 18,355 cars or 
358,638,345 feet; during the week these mills received 
orders amounting to 7,230 cars aggregating 141,266,970 
feet. Thus the total of orders on hand and received 
during the week was 25,585 cars or 499,905,315 feet. 

Shipments during the week were 4,995 cars amount- 
ing to 97,597,305 feet, leaving a balance of orders on 
hand at the date of this report of 20,590 cars or 402, 
308,010 feet. In other words, the number of orders on 
hand increased in the week considerably more than 
2,000 ears. Production during the week by the 155 
mills reporting was 81,798,969 feet or an average of 
517,715 feet per mill. The normal production of these 
mills would be 99,260,965 feet or an average of 628,234 
feet each. ia. 

Shipments exceeded production for the week 15,7!/5, 
336 feet, or 19.31 percent. Orders exceeded production 
for the week 59,468,001 feet, or 72.7 percent. Orders 
exceeded shipments for the week 43,669,665 feet, 0! 
44.74 percent. ; 

Actual production as reported by the 158 mills was 
17,461,996 feet; or 17.59 percent below normal. Ship- 
ments for the week were below normal production 
1,663,660 feet, or 1.68 percent, but orders exceeded nor- 
mal production 42,006,005 feet, or 42.32 percent. The 
increase in orders as compared with the last previous 
report was 43,669,665 feet, or 12.18 percent. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 


After four years’ litigation, by a payment of $665,000 out- 
side of court the White Star Line was absolved July 28 from 
ali liability for the sinking of the steamship Titanic April 15, 
1912, with loss of 1,517 lives. Claims totalling $18,000,000 
lind been recorded in the Federal courts by hundreds of 
csimants who compromised after testimony had shown the 
disaster to be the result of accident. 

Chieago’s heat record of 100 degrees Fahrenheit—103 on 
street level—July 17, and that of 102 degrees July 30 were 
respectively the highest in five years and the highest of 
record. Other cities during the week reported from 99 to 
105 degrees. July 28 forty-eight citics in the United States 
and Canada reported temperatures of over 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Within one week 250 babies in Montreal, P. Q., died 
as a result of heat; 50 deaths of infants occurred in Chicago 
July 30. Heat killed 48 adults in Chicago July 27, 71 July 
2s, over 100 July 30. Gary, Ind., reported 116 degrees of 
heat July 30. ° Milwaukee, Wis., had its hottest day in forty- 
five years July 30, with 22 deaths as a result. 

Construction is about to begin in New York City of what is 
expected to be the largest hotel of its kind, the Hotel Com- 
monwealth. Its cost will be $15,000,000. A manufacturing 
concern at Carthage, Mo., received an order July 27 for a 
million dollars’ worth of stone for the hotel. 

August 3 nine persons were reported killed and thirty or 
more missing as a result of flood following a cloudburst in 
Claiborne County, Tennessee. The property loss is said to 
be heavy. 

Official figures premulgated July 28 estimate the value of 
ihe estate of the late J. Pierpont Morgan at $78,149,024, 
from which deductions for debts, administration, commissions 
and other adjustments make the net sum $69,499,732. The 
State inheritance tax on the net estate is placed at $3,000,000. 

Fire on the munitions pier of the Lehigh Valley Railroad at 
Communipaw, N. J., near Jersey City, July 30 was followed 
by two explosions that damaged the metropolitan district for 
miles, caused detonations in five States, killed four persons 
and mortally wounded three and destroyed property of value 
estimated at $20,000,000. Scores of persons received minor 
injuries. Thirteen warehouses were destroyed with their 
contents. The statue of Liberty was injured to the extent of 
$100,000. 

Damage by black rust to spring wheat in the Northwest 
was reported July 30 as likely to cut down the crop 50,000,- 
000 to 75,000,000 bushels from earlier estimates, the possible 
total being given at 700,000,000 bushels. The Canadian crop 
is expected to be 100,000,000 bushels less than estimated a 
year ago. 

Six of the leading railroads having terminals in Chicago 
are arranging to form the first of a number of regiments 
to be composed of experts in their various lines, from execu- 
tives to track walkers, each company to be capable of build- 
ing 100 miles of railroad. Only experts will be accepted for 
this form of military preparedness. Other railroads are said 
to be forming similar military units in New York and San 

Francisco. Advices of August 3 from Washington report 
that the President has actively enlisted the services of the 
board to avert a strike and has referred to the Department 
of Labor the appeal of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Possession of the British liner Appam, brought into Hamp- 
ton Roads last February by a German prize crew, was 
awarded July 29, by a Federal court, to the ship’s English 
owner, the African Steam Navigation Company. Disposition 
of the crew, which has been living interned aboard the 
Appam, claiming the steamship was the property of the 
German Government, has not been determined. 

With eight enemy warcraft awaiting her outside the 3-mile 
limit in the Atlantic Ocean, the German submarine Deutsch- 
land left Baltimore, Md., August 1 on her return voyage 
across the Atlantic. August 2 the Deutschland was reported 
ninety miles south, in Chesapeake Bay. Later she was re- 
ported well on her way in the ocean, undisturbed. The ex- 
pected submarine Bremen had not arrived August 3. The 
Deutschland’s cargo is said to consist of nickel, crude rubber 
and several hundred thousand dollars in gold coin. 

Eastern medical authorities are giving credence to the cur- 
ative powers of injections of a double salt of copper and 
potassium cyanide, the combination being known as cyan- 
ocuprol, in the treatment of tuberculosis and leprosy. Its 
success is said to have been attested by treatment of several 
hundred cases of tuberculosis and six cases of leprosy in 
Japanese hospitals. Paris advices of August 2 credit French 
physicians with discovery of a serum cure for typhus. 

Charles E. Hughes, Reptblican nominee for the presidency 
of the United States, was formally notified of his nomination 
July 31. His speech of acceptance included a strong appeal 
for Americanism and support of woman’s suffrage. August 
2 President Wilson declared himself as opposed to a general 
suffrage amendment to the Constitution. 

Extensive strikes of street railway employees have been in 
progress in New York City for several days, attended with 
some disorder. Efforts are being made to include employees 
of all surface, elevated and subway lines and to make the 
strike nationwide. A general strike order for August 4, 
affecting all surface lines in the Manhattan and Queens bor- 
oughs, was issued August 2. 

Establishment of the first national bank of this country in 
the European field is promised in the opening in Russia 
Within a skort time of two branches of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

Contracts totalling $56,000,000 have been awarded within 

the Jast few days to American manufacturers by the Entente 
ae S the European War, according to New York advices 
ot July 31. 
_ All previous mortality records in New York’s epidemic of 
infantile paralysis were broken during the 24-hour_period 
ended at 10 a. m. August 1, when the plague killed 57 chil- 
dren in Greater New York and 159 new cases were reported 
to the health department. 

Direct appeal has been made to President Wilson to avert 
the prospective strike of 300,000 railroad employees, involv- 
ing practically all roads. Estimate of employees’ votes Au- 
sust 2 was that 80 to 90 percent favored a strike. Efforts 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 
are strongly enlisted and hope is entertained of the inter- 
vention of the Federal Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 


Washington 


Announcement of the members of the farm land board 
Which will have general supervision over the newly created 
Tural credits system was sent to the Senate July 27 by 
President Wilson. They are: Charles E. Lobdell, of Great 
Bend, Kan.; George W. Norris, Philadelphia; Capt. W. S. A. 
Smith, Sioux City, Iowa; Herbert Quick, "Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va. The nominations are for periods of two, four, six 
and eight years, respectively. Two of the members are 
Republicans and two Democrats. Their nominations were 
confirmed by the Senate August 3. Actual operation of the 
farm loan system will probably not begin before next spring. 

July 27 the Senate passed the army bill, carrying appropri- 
ations of $313,970,447. Appropriations for preparedness 
stood at that date as follows: Army, $313,970,447; navy, 
$315,826,843 ; army and navy deficiency, $27,559,348, a total 
of $685,843,017. An amendment inserted in the army Dill 
Provides for pay at the rate of $50 a inonth for dependent 
families of guardsmen on the Mexican border or in camp. 


Vigures published July 28 show ‘that Panama Canal tolls 
Were $4,286,551 less than expenses in the year ended May 31 





A ay 31. 
Tolis collected during May amounted to $368,023, the largest 


for any month since August, 1915. In the period when the 
canal was closed by slides the losses ranged between $496,- 


. 000 and $643,000 a month, totalling for the six months from 


October to March, inclusive, $3.553,627. 

Foreign trade of the United States closed its greatest year 
in history June 30 with a balance of $2,136,000,000 in favor 
of exporters, according to figures published by the Department 
of Commerce. The year’s exports totalled $4,334,000,000 and 
imports were valued at $2,198,000,000. The trade balance 
was double that of last year and four times that of 1914. 


Exports exceeded those of last year by $1,500,000,000. June 


imports were valued at $246,000,000, the largest ever shown 
in a single month. 

Indigent sufferers from tuberculosis will be cared for if the 
bill, favorably reported by the Senate public health committee 
on July 27, carrying an appropriation of $2,000,000 in their 
behalf, becomes a law. ‘The object is to relieve the States of 
the care of individuals who leave their homes in search of 
health and then become penniless in other communities. 

July 29 the Senate adopted a resolution requesting the 
President to transmit to the British Government an expres- 
sion of hope that it would exercise clemency in the treatment 
of Irish political prisoners. 

Report of the Insular Bureau issued July 28 says that the 
export trade of the Philippine Islands for the first six months 
of the current year totalled in value $36,966,626, an increase 
of $6,500,000 over the corresponding period of last year and 
exceeding that of any twelve months prior to 1910. 

Decision recently made by a Federal judge at Norfolk, Va., 
that the Government’s interest in a youth under 18 years of 
age who had enlisted in the national guard is superior to 
that of the parent sustains an opinion on that point ren- 
dered by the judge advocate general, according to a state- 
ment issued by the War Department August 1. In an 
opinion given Secretary Baker July 30 by the judge advocate 
general of the army he holds that State soldiers are not 
subject to duty outside the United States unless and -until 
they are formally drafted by order of the President; that 
they are under the control of the Federal Government and 
not of their respective State governments, and that they are 
entitled to the same pensions and privileges as the regulars. 

Figures made public August 1 show that. the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, established two years ago when the 
European War sent marine risk insurance rates to a prohib- 
itive point, has made a profit for the Government of more 
than two million dollars. The bureau has issued 1,539 poli- 
cies covering $138,392,389 on American cargoes and Ameri- 
can ships carrying noncontraband freight. The bureau now 
has at risk $12,325,198. It will expire by limitation Septem- 
— 2, but effort is to be made to extend its life to the war's 
close. 

Report of the Department of Agriculture August 1 says 
that heavy damage to the growing cotton crop between June 
25 and July 25 has reduced the prospective production by 
1,350,000 bales, the estimated production being 12,916,000 
500-pound bales. 

Parcel post arrangements between the United States and 
China have been concluded. The rate from the United States 
is to be 12 cents a pound; from China, 35 cents (Chinese 
money). 

August 2 the Senate passed a resolution appropriating 
$540,000 for relief of flood sufferers in seven southern States, 
endorsing the previous action of the House. 





FOREIGN 


France, Italy and Russia, according to report of July 27, 
are supporting Great Britain in its stand on the blacklisting 
of American firms. An answer from Great Britain to the 
American note of protest can not, therefore, be made without 
consultation with all the Allies. The text of the American 
note was made public July 30. It refuses any arbitrary 
regulation of trade laws not already established by inter- 
national Jaw and informs Great Britain that this country 
can not consent to the rulings of the British blacklist. 

Eventual harmonious solution of the Irish home rule prob- 
lem was predicted by David Lloyd-George, July 28, including 
exclusion of Ulster, immediate creation of an Irish parlia- 
ment, exclusion at present of that part of Ireland that is 
unwilling to participate in the home rule measure, and 
consideration of the whole question of the future of the Irish 
Government by an imperial conference at the close of the 
war, 


Unsuccessful attempt was recently made to assassinate 
Count Tisza, Hungarian premier, according to Swiss advices 
of July 29. 

Federico Henriquez Carvajal was proclaimed provisional 
president by the Santo Domingo congress July 26. He suc- 
ceeds Juan Isidero Jiminez. ns 

July 28 British forces captured Delville wood ® Russians 
captured 6,250 Teutons; Austrians retired from Brody into 
Galicia, Brody being captured by Slavs; Italians continued 
their successes on the Austrian front; Slavs broke through 
the Teuton first line on the Kovel-Brody front; French forces 
repelled the Germans in the Vosges. On the Somme July 30 
the German wall broke before the Allies’ attack; south of 
the Dniester Russian forces turned the German right flank, 
and on that date Slavs repelled two Turkish attacks in 
Caucasus operations; Italian infantry made further gains on 
the Austrian front. The Central Powers were reported July 
30 to hold 4,353,000 prisoners of war. Anglo-French forces 
on the outskirts of Crombles gained 800 yards on a 6-mile 
front at Bapaume and Peronne July 31; Russians continued 
heavy attacks before Kovel, Petrograd reporting further gains 
and Berlin repulse of all assaults; Slavs advanced west of 
Brody in Galicia. August 2 Russians pushed Teutons back 
on the last defenses before Lemberg and Kovel and imperiled 
the Austrian army; sixteen attacks by Germans in the Somme 
sector were repulsed by the French; Rome reported repulse 
of Austrians at Monte Cimone: Turks claimed recapture of 
Mush. August 3 the Russian advance against Kovel was re- 
ported continuing; Berlin reported failure of several Russian 
attacks against German positions in the Stokhod sector 
and on the Stripa and Koropeic rivers; Rome reported a 
severe defeat of Austrians August 2 in the Astico Valley, 
with heavy Austrian losses; French troops took a powerful 
fortified German on the Somme sector and British troops 
made further progress in that sector. Trench claimed new 
gains at Verdun August 3. On that date Berlin admitted 
ce gains in the Somme sector and loss of positions near 
Verdun. 


Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria-Hungary, was reported 
«‘very sick” and confined to his bed July 31 

Berlin advices of July 30 report a great conflagration at 
Petrograd that destroyed a bridge across the Neva, twelve 
large steamers, gun works and other establishments. 


During the last week of December next the city of Madras, 
India, is to hold an all-India sanitary exposition. American 
firms have been invited to participate. 

According to information given out by Mexican administra- 
tive circles in Neuvo Laredo July 30, Venustiano Carranza is 
about to retire as first chief of the de facto Mexican Govern- 
ment, to be succeeded by Gen. Pablo Gonzalez. <A conference 
at an early date of Mexican generals is to be held in Mexico 
City to arrange for a general election. Two American sol- 
diers were killed and one was wounded in an engagement 
July 31, five miles from Fort Hancock, Tex., with Mexican 
bandits. In the engagement Carrancista soldiers are said 
to have fought side by side with the American force. Sixty 
Carrancista soldiers were killed and forty were wounded by 
explosion of a car of dynamite near Guaymas, August 1. 
Mexico City advices of August 3 report the appointment by 
the Mexican foreign office of Luis Cabrera, Ygnacio Bonillas 
and Alborto Pania as commissioners to negotiate with United 
States commissioners the difference between the two coun- 
tries. 

Forest fires raging in northern Ontario July 30 were re- 
ported to have caused the loss of life of 400 persons. Sev- 
eral small towns were destroyed. Fear of further spread 
of the fire with consequent greater loss of life and property 
was telegraphed August 3. 

In a revolutionary outbreak at Hankow, China, July 30, a 
large district was burned and looted, many natives were 
killed and some Russian women were injured before the up- 
rising was checked. 

Copenhagen advices of August 2 say that it is regarded as 
probable that the Danish rigsdag will accept the offer of the 
United States to purchase for $25,000,000 the Danish West 
Indies. The price includes cession of all American rights in 
Greenland to Denmark. A condition of the offer is that all 
poor Danish business interests in the islands will be con- 
served. 


Sir Roger Casement, found guilty of treason in connection 
with the recent Irish rebellion and condemned to death, was 
hanged in the Pentonville jail, London, England, on the 
morning of August 3, the British Government having refused 
a reprieve. Casement was 52 years of age. 





NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR UNAVOIDABLE 
DELAYS BEYOND OUR- CONTROL 


ALL STOCKS GRADED ACCORDING TO SOUTHERN 
PINE ASSOCIATION GRADING RULES 


ROUGH AND DRESSED TIMBER A 
SPECIALTY UP TO 60 FEET LONG 


SHIP ISLAND LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VELLow Pine Lumeer ann SuifiaLes 


B. McCLANAHAN, President 

W. H. O'DONNELL, Vice-Pres. 

T. L. O'DONNELL, Sec’y-Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
R. H. BOSTWICK, Sales Manager 


Editor American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir:~- 


SANFORD. MiSS., 
July 24, 1916. 


I find two articles in your issue of July 22 so unusually interesting 
that I must congratulate you and assure you that articles of this kind are very 


interesting, in my opinion, to the lumbermen, and indeed beneficial. 


I wish 


to refer especially to the article by Mr, Harry T. Kendall on "Lumber Sales 
Schools, Courses and Books." The younger school of lumbermen are being offered 
&@ great opportunity such as the older school never had, and such articles as 
Mr. Kendall's form a valuable basis for a complete study of lumber handling in 


all its avenues, 


The other article referred to is the Review of Current Lumber Trade 
Conditions, and contains a mass of information which is beneficial to the 
sawmill] man and the sort of stuff which will assist the mills in reaching the 
best results in the marketing of their products. r 

Greatly appreciating your efforts along these lines, and with best 


wishes for your continued success, we are 


Yours truly, 
SHIP ISLAND LUMBER CONPANY 


O'D/cc (] 


é 
Sec'y-Treas. 
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TELL OF PROSPECTIVE BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Manufacturer Describes Efforts of Enemies of Wood to Enact Unfair Legislation in South—Hardwood and Cypress Market 
Spotted—Trade Outlook Generally is Encouraging 


In reply to some queries on the state of the market 
addressed to a number of manufacturers of hardwoods 
and red cypress the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is this week 
in receipt of several interesting communications reflecting 
first hand market information from authoritative sources: 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 

We have yours of July 2S asking us to write you a letter 
outlining the condition of trade and the market as we see it, 
and in reply beg to advise that so tar as we are concerned 
the trade appears to be a little spotted—getting a nice busi- 
ness from some sections and way below normal from other 
districts. 

The demoralization in yellow pine conditions for the last 
several months has indirectly affected us in the cypress 
business more or less as it has created a feeling of uncer 
tainty in the minds of dealers in most of the country which 
always tends to their putting off placing orders until they 
feel compelled to in order to Keep a reasonable assortment 
of stock on hand. [ut it appears that the yellow pine situ- 
ation is much improved lately and if they continue their 
curtailment program for a while longer, perhaps until the 
norma! fall demand appears, it ought to strengthen the gen- 
eral lumber situation materially both in yellow pine and 
west Coast products. 

We have made no changes in cypress prices since the fore 
part of April, and if the relief from the excessive heat that 
has held the entire Mississippi Valley region in its swelter- 
ing grasp for some time is followed by some moisture pretty 
generally scattered over that territory, which the crops 
wiil so badly need after being nearly burned up, we can see 
no reason why there should not be a good fall business. 

As a matter of information, I am enclosing copies of two 
letters we are sending out pretty generally, especially all 
over Texas and Louisiana, in regard to the movement for 
restricting the use of wood in buildings, and especially 
wooden shingles. These letters will explain themselves. We 
do not know yet what the decision will be in Texas, but 
we hope it will not go igainst wood, because we believe 
thoroughly that this movement over there, if successful, 
will only be an entering wedge because ere long they will go 
to the State fire insurance commission with a proposition 
something like this: What is the use of having fireproof 
roofs on buildings if the walls are built of wood? etc., and 
demand the elimination of wood in the construction of all 
buildings, at least a very much restricted use of same. It 
was reported that there was to be launched a State-wide 
movement in Louisiana along the same lines as that in 
Texas, but some steps have been taken to head it off which 
may or may not be successful. 

F. N. SNELL, General Manager, 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company. 


The communications which accompanied Mr. Snell’s 
letter and which were addressed to a large number of 
dealers in Texas and Louisiana, are as follows: 


Heretofore the efforts of those opposed to wooden roofs or 
wooden buildings have been chiefly to get city ordinances 
passed prohibiting shingle roofs anywhere within the city 
corporate limits, including all residence districts as well as 
the congested business districts, and such ordinances have 
been passed in several cities before the lumbermen knew 
they had even been proposed. Now, however, the enemies of 
wood are reaching out further and have boldly asked the 
State fire commission of Texas to authorize a large, general, 
State-wide advance in fire insurance rates on all buildings in 
that State having wooden roofs, which, of course, generally 
means shingle roofs. The fight now on before the insurance 
commission at Austin, Tex., is a most serious one. It is 
not only a fight against shingles—it is a fight against all 
woods. One of the best posted men on this measure in 
Texas believes this one thing will have a whole lot to do with 
the political situation in Texas, as he states he has never 
known anything to be introduced before the people that 
caused as much dissatisfaction as this application to the 
fire board for an inerease in rates. 

If the commission grants this demand, most well posted 
men believe it will be but an entering wedge, and if success- 
ful the next move will be to prevent the use of practically 
all wood in buildings. 

Please study this question very closely and you will be 
amazed at the extent to which they propose to carry these 
things. 

In every case investigated the demand for these measures 
that menace the prosperity of your whole State comes from 
sources that for purely selfish reasons object to the sale of 
shingles. ‘The man who actually introduces an anti-shingle 
ordinance in your city may not know who, way back higher 
up, are the people that are arousing a sentiment against 
the use of wood shingles. 

It has not been an easy matter to trace the origin of these 
proposed measures, but nothing is more certain than that 
none of them come from home builders, the bone and sinew 
of every community. A careful investigation leads to the 
conclusion that it is the wood substitute people who are 
behind these measures, and it seems that some of the fire 
insurance people are working right with them. 

Are such measures contemplated in your city or State? 
If so, the hest thing you can do is to convince your city 
government they are on the wrong track. Convince them 
your fire limits should not be extended. Why ruin a whole 
lot of residence property just for the sake of saying it is 
“inside the fire limits’? ‘These measures we speak of that 
have been advocated and defeated in Houston and other 
cities, and will be advocated and enacted into law in other 
cities if the enemies of wood have their way, propose to 
extend the fire limits into the residence section, as well as 
other parts of the city, and prohibit the use of wooden roofs, 
and in some cities of frame buildings. 

There is absolutely no question but that such measures 
will increase the cost of homes and will decrease very greatly 
the number of homes built and will be especially hard on the 
man who wants to procure a home on the installment plan. 
This will directly affect, not only you, but the carpenter, the 
real estate man, your bankers, and everyone in your com 
munity, because you and they will be affected in direct ratio 
as the amount of building in your city is decreased. This 
is something that needs all the attention we can give it and 
all the pressure we can bring to bear upon it from all the 








people we can get help from, not only the labor organizations 
and the home builders and business people, but also from 
the manufacturers and retailers of lumber, because it will 
eventually put many lumber dealers out of business. 

We believe you and all other fair minded people, with the 
interest of the whole community at heart, will agree with us 
that where enemies of frame buildings and wooden shingles 
try to pass laws not to allow wood in the construction of 
homes and allow the use of other materials, that it is dis- 
crimination. It has been ruled as such and as unconstitu- 
tional in some cities. 

We earnestly hope you will be on your guard all the time 
against these measures that are hostile to your best interests 
and the best interests of the whole community. Don’t let 
the enemies of the best material that the home builder can 
use get the start on you. If there is any posibility of such 
measures being proposed in your city, go before your council- 
men and ask them to be very considerate about these things, 
and find out whether the fire limits should be extended into 
your residence section. 

The oral argument regarding the proposed increase in fire 
rates will soon be pulled off before the fire board. We do not 
believe, at this writing, any date for it has been set; in the 
meantime, there will continue to be measures proposed to the 
councilmen and commissioners in the different cities advo- 
cating the extension of fire limits, and these are the measures 
that we must be on the watch for; it is up to us to do 
everything possible to combat them. 

We sincerely hope you and your community will be on the 
alert. Write us if such measures are likely to come up in 
your city. We will give you all the information and help you 
all we can. 

LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS COMPANY. 


On July 24 we issued a general letter in regard to the 
propaganda being carried on almost throughout the country 
against wooden roofs and frame buildings. We desire to 
give you a few more facts to consider and keep constantly 
in mind in order that all salesmen and retail dealers can 
be kept on the alert and constantly in touch with their city 
or State officials, thus generally knowing in advance when 
these anti-shingle ordinances are to be proposed, and be able 
to combat with facts and arguments the fallacy of such dis- 
criminatory legislation. 

It is a conceded fact that the larger the percentage of home 
owners in any city the more stability there is to labor con- 
ditions, and generally the more prosperity that city enjoys. 

To hamper economical home building will hinder the 
growth of any city—particularly true of an industrial center, 
Everything that makes it more costly and difficult for the 
homemaker to build, or for the landowner to improve his 
property, has an immediate and permanent effect on land 
values, on rents, on wages, on the security of labor. Re- 
strictive building legislation which will cramp and fetter the 
building activities of a municipality is not apt to add to its 
industrial or economic development. When we attempt by 
legislation to alter the working of economic laws of supply, 
demand and efficiency, we are apt to find that the natural 
law will work out in spite of the legislation. 

This movement is advanced by its advocates as a fire pre- 
vention measure. This idea is vigorously promulgated in the 
face of the fact that by far the largest proportion of losses 
from fires occur in congested business districts in cities, 
where high values are concentrated in limited areas. It is 
unquestionably true that a greater number of fires occur in 
residences and dwellings than in any other class or kind of 
buildings. But it is equally true that the losses incurred in 
residences and dwellings are extremely small when compared 
with losses on other classes of buildings. 

The Chronicle fire tables are recognized by practically all 
interests as reliable and authentic, and their figures taken 
from their report for the last year’s record we have before 
us shows that the fire losses for the country for that year 
in the United States were $161,000,000 and of this only 
$23,000,000 was lost on “dwellings and tenements.” In 
other words, only about 14 percent of the total fire loss in 
the country for that year was from the burning of residences 
and buildings used for residence purposes. 

The experienge shown by these figures is substantiated by 
insurance records generally and also by the statement of 
no less an authority than the National Fire Protective Associ- 
ation, which states definitely that “the enormous fire tax 
in the United States is chiefly due to conflagrations in busi- 
ness districts.” 

Always remember that in all human probability this fight 
against wooden roofs, principally shingle roofs, is but an 
entering wedge and if successful the enemies of wood will 
undoubtedly try to eliminate all frame buildings, which means 
that the fight is really against all woods and not simply 
against shingles. 

There are upward of 265,000 carpenters in the country 
belonging to the Carpenters’ & Joiners’ Association. They, 
as well as thousands of others who do not belong to the 
association, likewise thousands of contractors, will be prac- 
tically put out of business if these people are successful who 
seem to have for their principal slogan ‘“‘wood will burn.” 

Every wideawake retail lumberman will readly appreciate 
what a serious effect it will have on his business. 

LOUISIANA RED Cypress CoMPANY, 
I’. N, Snell, General Manager. 


Well Satisfied With Conditions 


Sr. Lovis, Mo. 
With reference to trade conditions, will say that we are 
very well satisfied. Our orders booked and cars shipped for 
the last month exceeded any previous July in the history of 
our business and we expect we will be able to equal this if 
not increase both our sales and shipments during August. We 
believe that almost every woodworking plant in the country 
is busy and the outlook for a good fall business is very bright. 

GIDEON-ANDERSON LUMBER & MERCANTILE COMPANY, 
F. A. Satterwhite. 


Hot Weather Retarded Trade 


ASHLAND, Ky. 
The excessively hot weather has in a large measure re- 
tarded business in. our section. Poplar lumber has been ac- 
tive all this year; oak has been more quiet, but taking it 
altogether we regard the last year the best we have had since 
1907. The stock of lumber held by the consumers is much 





less than heretofore carried. ‘The mills, so far as our 
knowledge goes, have a fair supply of all classes of lumber. 
We expect business will continue to be good for the rest o; 
this year and very active for next. It certainly will be if 
war conditions in Europe improve. 
VANSANT, KITCHEN & Co., 
R. H. Vansant, President. 


Finds Market Improving 


New ORLEANS, La, 
We are finding the market for lumber and cross ties im- 
proving slightly from week to week, and we feel that we wil! 
have a very good lumber market during the fall months. 
ROBINSON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Business Booked in Good Volume 


CoAL GROVE, OnI0, 
Regarding trade in poplar, chestnut, basswood and quar- 
tered oak business is being booked in very good volume for 
all grades and thicknesses. Plain oak is not in such good 
demand at present, although a very fair volume of business 
is being booked in this also. Prices are firm at about the 
same level as for the last few months. Orders booked and 
shipped during July far exceeded expectations, and judging 
from business already on our books for August shipment it 
looks as if it will be better than a normal month considering 
the season. Stocks in producers’ hands throughout this sec- 
tion are light and seem to be moving approximately as fast 
as the stock gets into dry enough condition for shipment. 
To sum this up, we can not help but believe that by early 
fall. business in the above named woods will be very snappy 

with a resultant marked strengthening in prices. 
YELLOW PopLAk LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. A. Crawford, Vice President. 


Will Pursue Conservative Course 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Trade is not so active now as it was some months ago, 
and we do not look for it to be as active the remainder of 
this year as it was during the first six months. Prices on 
many kinds and grades of lumber are not so active and more 
lumber is being offered. We propose to pursue a conserva- 
tive course in the next few months or the rest of this year. 

W. H. Lear. 


Booking Normal Amount of Business 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

The market outlook here is only fair, July has been a 
rather dull month in many lines, and we do not look for 
much improvement in August. Business always slackens up 
during July and August, however, and therefore we feel that 
conditions are normal, 

The material reduction in prices, particularly in yellow 
pine and hemlock, we think should to a certain extent at 
least stimulate building operations, although the house 
building trade has not been very good in the Pittsburgh 
district for several months. and too much could not be 
expected along this line during the remainder of this year. 
The industrial trade is still very good and should remain so 
for some time. 

In certain items we have noted a firmness of yellow pine 
prices and an inclination on the part of the mills to hold 
out for an advance in prices. Other items in yellow pine, 
however, can be bought just as cheaply today as any time 
during the year and a number of hemlock sales have been 
made recently at $2 off the list. Nardwoods in many lines 
seem to be a little more plentiful and prices lower. Prices 
on west Coast products appear to be unchanged. 

B. W. Cross LUMBER COMPANY, 
B. W. Cross, President. 


No Complaint, But as to Bad Weather 
Macon, Ga. 

We are running our mill night and day. We are oversold 
on ash, heavy poplar and poplar squares. We are cutting 
quite a lot of fine heavy cypress which is going about as 
fast as we can get it surface dry. 

Collections are very good and the only complaint we have 
to make is on account of the wet weather we are having. 
We have missed but a very few days since July 4, but we 
have been able to get in a sufficient amount of logs to keep 
the mill running. 

Prices remain firm. We have lost some business on ac- 
count of not meeting competition on log grade poplar. That 
grade seems to be a little weak. 

Macon HarpDwoop LUMBER COMPANY. 


Business Is Fully Normal 
DONNER, LA. 

Business with us is fully up to if not just a little above 
normal for this season of the year, and we are confidently 
looking forward to a rather unusually heavy fall demand 
beginning within the next thirty days or so. 

The other side of the picture is that we are experiencing 
great difficulty in securing anything like necessary amount 
of empty cars and are expecting this condition to become 
more aggravated as the season advances, 

Disert, Stark & BROWN CyprESS COMPANY, 
L. W. Gilbert, Vice President. 





Salesmen’s Reports Indicate Good Times Ahead 
TIMBERTON, LA. 
Relative to trade conditions, will state that for the last 
two or three weeks orders havé been coming in rather slow, 
but inasmuch as our dry stock is very badly broken this is 
no hardship. Our salesmen report that they believe the fall 
trade will be very good. Trices have held up steadily. 
EXCELSIOR CYPRESS COMPANY. 


Little Needed to Secure an Advance 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

We are now in the customary summer dull season, but re- 
ports from our salesmen and also the numerous inquiries w° 
are receiving would indicate that in the course of four ©r 
five weeks there should be a rather decided improvement it 
business not only as to the quantity of the orders but also 
as to prices. Prices are entirely too low and it will take 
very little to secure an advance, 
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SOUTHERN PINE CUT SHOWS 40 PERCENT REDUCTION 


The report blanks sent out this week to southern pine 
mills were revised in accordance with the announced 
intention of last week of recasting the table of curtail- 
meut into a new and more precise form. In reply forty- 
nine reports were received, but unfortunately three of 
these merely stated there was no change since the last 
report and the last report did not contain the information 
necessary for the new tabulation. There were also two 
reports which did not show curtailment and therefore 
are not included in these figures. 

The reports received represented only a portion of 
the mills in the list and that portion of the table pub- 
lished last week covering the mills which did not report 
this week is republished in order to preserve the infor- 
mation which was on previous record. It is to be hoped 
that during the present week new reports will be received 
from these mills so that their names can be transferred 
to the new tabulation and thus make it more complete. 

In the new list the weekly production in thousand feet 
of each mill is stated in terms of the present and normal 
roduction. The second two columns carry information 
as to the present stock in millions of feet compared with 
normal stock, but the information is carried out to this 
last pair of columns only by States, as it was thought 


that there might perhaps be some objection by some of 
the mills toward the: publishing of the individual figures, 
particularly where they show stocks to be considerably 
depleted at the present time. 

The general summarization of these figures is that 
these forty-four mills are at the present time cutting 
18,570,000 feet of lumber. weekly as against a normal 
weekly production of 30,572,000 feet. Stocks on hand 
amount to 284,850,000 feet as compared with a — 
‘of 266,500,000 feet. In other words, these mills appe: 
to be making a reduction of 12 ,000, 5000 feet in soukir 
production in order to overcome a stock surplus at these 
mills amounting to only 18,350,000 feet. As far as these 
forty-four mills are concerned, two weeks’ curtailment 
would wipe out the present surplus of stock. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
current barometer of the Southern Pine Association 
shows a very material increase in orders on file, although 
this has as yet not materially affected the volume of 
shipments. it appears reasonable to expect, therefore, 
that a continuance of curtailment along present lines dur- 
ing August may be expected to bring about a more fa- 
vorable market situation. 

The small figure 1 prefixed to the name of a firm indi- 


eates that its mill is equipped for night operation but is 
not operating nights at this time. Wherever the figure 
2 appears in this location it indicates that the mill is 
so equipped and is also operating nights, although, per- 
haps, not full time. It is of interest to note that the 
figure 2 is used in connection with only three of the 
names upon the list. One sawmill concern has three 
double band sawmills. One has been idle the entire 
year and will so continue the rest of the year. One 
mill is running days only and the third mill is running 
four nights a week. One mill is running nights half 
time and another is running night and day five days a 
week. This appears to be the sum of night operation as 
revealed by the new reports. 

The Angelina County Lumber Company, of Keltys, 
Tex., accompanies its report with a letter stating that it 
closed two weeks in June and has been running five days 
a week since rather than to reduce the straight running 
time to four days a week. It ran 270 hours in March, 
250 in April, 218% in May and 146 in June, then increas- 
ing to 207 in July out of a possible 260 hours. It will be 
noted thus that its average is not far from four days a 
week, although its present operation is on a basis of five 
days. 


REPORTS OF CURTAILMENT AND STOCK RECEIVED THIS WEEK. 


Eunice— Newell Lumber Company, Ltd............. 250 300 


ALABAMA 


Production M ft. 


Stocks million ft. 
























































(Stock reduced 22 percent since January 1) 















Location and Company Present Normal Present Normal Genesee—'Genesee Lumber Company..............- 300 1,200 
Faleoo—McGowin-Foshee Lumber Company.......... 250 é Hodge—Huie-Hodge Lumber Company............. 480 800 
Knoxwood—Black Warrior Lumber Company........ 240 240 (Bienville mill closed down ; Hodge running) 
(Closed 15 days in July) Kinder—'Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company............ 400 600 
Lathrop—Lathrop Lumber nent EMG Avatanew aa abienecwteus 360 275 Longville Longville Lumber Company............. 1,120 - 1,580 : 
(Closed one week August 3) Mandeville—'Poitevent & Favre Lumber Company.... 550 750 Not stated... 
Shortleaf—'W. G. Mitchell Lumber Company reer 300 300 Myrtis—Southern Lumber Company...... ees ee sees fre 600 
Vinegar ond 8 inegar Bend Lumber Company (4 (Mill burned March 1. Will start new mill in about 
TRAM) cao abst 9a tars ip ohh cevarbre Gentle ieee witbasies ot alechserars 400 750 two weeks) ; 
. ‘nmmaenns am"; aaron Pawnee—Pawnee Land & Lumber Company...... vee 300 360 
Ee SOE 56 rw 56 6 6 86 ON OAS HE 5 eee 08 1,550 1,865 6 3.5 siictabaapatia ea ot es a eee 
naaliaan AME ANMAS IE foi ceccregbereredincrerriidanes 6,865 10,995 119 101 
Eagle Mills—Hagle Lumber Company (40 hours). 440 660 MISSISSIPPI 
Huttig—'Union Sawmill Company (2 mills)........ 1,100 1,650 Arbo—'Lumber Mineral Company............ee.e0. aes 600 
(One mill running 4 nights a week. Third mill will (Mill burned May 11. New mill will not be ready for 
be idle all year) a : several months) 
Millville—Freeman-Smith Lumber Company........ 475 600 Bude—Homochitto Lumber Company.............. 835 1,000 
aie oe i Ee Forest-—Bienville Lumber Company................ 465 550 Not stated... 
POE IUG EMRE We ue. a cole 1s -6-0) 0) 4: ore e010. 618826 @ Obliaie eis: 685038 \ 915 2,910 44.5 38.5 (Running nights half time) 
FLORIDA Kiln—Jordan River Lumber Company.............. 425 1,680 
Martel—Martel Lumber Company............ee-ee- 150 300 Lake—'John E. Dubois (60 hours one side)......... 360 660 
(Running half time cutting on orders. Carries no : Laurel—'Eastman, Gardiner & Company............ 1,200 1,350 
stock) 1Marathon Lumber Company................. 700 840 
Pine Barren—MeMillan Mill A aaa Pie ecahere-eceh minions 540 ——'Wausau Southern Lumber Company.......... 980 1,422 
(Closed since August 11, 1915) Picay “Rosa Lumber Company (5 days)......... 450 540 
Pinewood—Bay Point Miil ROINIIN, 5.6 5-6.50 0: oo cen aie 240 Sanford—Ship Island Lumber Company............ 250 300 
(Closed down July 8. Will probably resume August Union— J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Company......... 506 600 Not stated... 
15) Wiggins—Finkbine Lumber Company (idle July) 
Steam tallics scious aia seisine erin ein ne emcieae sie:oes 150 1,080 3 3.5 State totals css <.1.. oocc/eoitios siowisialocs cleciee ble ace 6,165 9,542 61 65.5 
GEORGIA ; TEXAS 
Brinson—Stuart Lumber Company............. tees 300 Alto—'Blount-Decker Lumber Company............ 200 300 
(Closed July 8 by high water. Will be closed for a Caro—Saner-Whiteman Lumber C ompany........... 300 300 
week or two yet) Groveton—'Trinity County Lumber Company........ 600 1,050 
Sate - ra Ss Keltys—Angelina County Lumber Company......... 575 690 
READE AEN. 50, 05616 <4 ain i0'9 (0 3.1050 916-4: 4 Blew dwleie sine sis. 0 300 0.15 2 (Also closed two weeks in June) 
LOUISIANA Manning—Carter Kelly Lumber C ompany 
Alexandria— Alexandria Lumber Company, Ltd...... 460 575 (Mill burned in March; new mill just started. Will 
—Long Pine Lumber Company............-+++4- 480 480 probably curtail atter replenishing badly broken 
Atlanta—Germain & Boyd Lumber Company......... 425 600 stock ; 
sogalusa—Great Southern Lumber Company 65 percent Remlig—Alexander Gilmer Lumber Company (M. also a 
capacity a Jasper. Both running 50 hours).............- 1,250 1,500 
Hensmal-Stimg- Rater Lumber Company... .. 60.0000. 900 1,350 — ~ - 
Eros (and Rochelle) — Tremont Lumber Company.... 1,200 1,800 VU sUM I: ROEM 9/0) of ure ro-j0) b/w lanscusel ore ot orareia aleve lara endl otehe 2,925 3840 41.2_ 42.5 
(Anticipate further curtailment by car shortage) ORM RON IE MB ay 0:56) chars ave a loterelcrglar ace dt eo eraceneves mater 18,570 30,572 284.85 266.5 
REPORTS OF CURTAILMENT AND STOCK PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
ALABAMA DeRidder—Hudson River Lumber Company (hang: Fernwood—Enochs Bros. (Closed June 10 to July 10) 
Location and Nam unning Bell cece e cece crc cree c ce es ree seececeeecees 4 day Hattiesburg—jJ. J. Newman Lumber Company....... 5 days 
Cupmen—9- uw Smith Lumber Company (2 aaa Edna—t* Powell Lumber ‘Company ‘(expect ‘to run 5 days Hattiesburg (Postoflice; station Dreyfus)—* Brookhaven 
- stereterere Cesiala steno OOOEES a week in August and September)...... . .40 hours Lumber & Manufacturing Co...........2++ .75 percent 
eae mill ‘closed down) Se Lumber Company * (Also 5 (Running No. 1 mill three days, No. 2 six days) 
Fulton—§*Scotch Lumber Company.......-..+++. ...5 days Nights) ...+.eeseseseeesees +++-.5 days Howison—§Native Lumber Company............ -60 hours 
Halsall—Tallahatta Lumber Co..... VV) dle Fisher—jLouisiana Longleaf Lumber “Company. ----40 hours Kiln—tChampion Lumber Company (have not operated 
(Closed three or four weeks account of rain) Vlora—{ Weaver BIOS... eee e cece cccccecececee ee 44 hours ee RS Ee COE ie i Wah aa eahene dea ore e 
Prentice—§King Lumber Company..........+..++ 55hours FF ‘ullerton—+ Gulf Lumber Company...............50 hours Logtow n—*H. Weston Lumber Co..........++++.-60 hours 
River Falls—}Horseshoe Lumber Company (Closed one Gandy—7*Wyatt Lumber Company (Days only)... .60 hours (Running days only 
to four weeks by storm blocking pany beng Glenmora—j*Louisiana Sawmill Company, Ltd.... -50 hours Laurel—§*Gilchrist-Fordney Company (intended ber 
Tuscaloosa—§*Kaul Lumber Company...... .40-50 hours Grabow—7yAnacoco Lumber Company..............50 hours OME INNOININE I 0 Cc 6.5 dnc 4'sc wivcacieasieaes Pe Lins 
Guy—Anacoco Lumber Company........+.+++++++++-5days Louisville—jA. C. Schryver Lumber Company......50 hours 
ARKANSAS : Hammond—Natalbany Lumber Company............5days Lumberton—$Hinton Bros. Lumber Company....... 50 hours 
Location and Name . Running Houltonville—j*Houlton Lumber Company............Idle Meehan Junction—Cotton State Lumber Company...5 days 
Buckner—tReed Bros. .c.ccsccccccccccccccceces +40 DOUTS Hutchinson—§Elton Lumber Com — (Ltd. Millard—?;*Batson-McGehee Company (Closed down 
Crossett—Crossett Lumber Company........ .--+----4days ....Closed June 24 for 30 days AMER Ne eid o'er Che dit alah 6 wih ia la wal ore Sealer eae .Idle 
Fordy ce—F rr ia a Lumber Company.........++++...4 days Kentwood—Brooks- Scanlon “Lumber Company.. -..5 days Montrose—Tallahatta Lumber’ Co. ‘(Closed three weeks 
Glenwood—7A. Clark Lumber Company. oceoee tl percent Lake Charles—Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber Company y rains) 
Hensley— xa sWilliams Farrell Lumber Company......50 hours Long-Bell) ........ Pewee andes’ -4days Morton—t*Hall & be Lumber Company. +66 pereent 
Malvern—} Arkansas Land & Lumber Company......:.- §Hurricane Creek Lumber Compan ny. esas “35 days Moss Point—7J. Bounds......c.ccncccecs - .Idle 
wee es «..+-.3 Weeks per month §Lyons Lumber Company (Mill at Kernan). -6days Richton—§Bentley & aery Seaee ead “60 ‘saan 
—""siyv isconsin & "Arkansas Lumber Company....60 hours Longleaf—§Crowel MONO 5 2-04 5.00 00 0:06 90600 = days (Closed July 5-24 by ye ly damage) 
Pine Bluff—Arkansas Shortleaf ened egney ‘(Long- See: aw a ee Lumber Comp pany. 4 days *Richton Lumber Company.... 4 . .60 hours 


Bell some Lidia 2 


Prescot it—§Ozan -Graysonia 1 Lumber “Company... ...5 days 
———Bradley Lumber Company...........+.+++++0-0 days 
Warren—+*Arkansas Lumber Company. ” 40 hours 


Wesson—}Edgar Lumber Company ( Present ‘stock ‘5, 000, - 
reps oxala st normal of 8,500,000. Must run full 
time to handle OHIGEMTS. ieee hiucg sass 0 hours 


FLORIDA “ 
Location and Name Runnin. 
oyd-—§Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Company......... 
vent aasah ger-Sullivan Lumber Comeny (closed for Idle 
a eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeee ee 
Madison——West ” Yellow Pine Co.... .+++-50 hours 
Montvrook—§*Florida Land Company ( Closed’ sixteen Pull 


months to January 1)......eeseeeeeceeseceesess 
Noma- —tAlabama & Florida Lumber Company (closed 10 
days sepa eee ae 85 percent 
Paxton —+Fiorala Sawmill Company.........- ...75 percent 
GEORGIA 
Jakin—Flowers Lumber C0......eeeceeeeeeeseeee 40 hours 
LOUISIANA 


Location and Name Running 
Alexandria—}Enterprise Lumber Gomgeny, ee Ree rer 50 hours 
Barhxm—Pickering Lumber Company. ..4 days 





Caleasieu—Industrial Lumber Company. . : -§deys 
Campti-—Frost- Johnson Lumber Company........+.+.-- 4 days 
——TtW. F. Johnson Lumber Company (Will cut out 
in, GO) awed ee oo cock cs sios.s vod Pr ee | 
Carso 1—Conteal ‘Coal & Coke’ Company. . plate eiece aie aie 4 days 
Clarks -—Louisiana Central Lumber Company. ais «eis 0s -4 days 
Colfax —§Big Pine Lumber Company....... Berend oe or 
C 77 Sabine Lumber Company........--+> days 
ouch wood—+ Weaver-Hearne camber Company. . ‘ "501 hours 


McNary—W. M. Cady Lumber Co. (No. 2 “mill burnea 
SICH 1) ) Se a Sa are Peas 
McNary Lumber Company... 
Mansfield—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company.. 
Meridian—§Meridian Lumber Company..... 
Montrose—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. 
Neame—Central Coal & Coke Company.... 
Newlin—§W. G. Strange Lumber 
Oakdale—Bowman-Hicks*Lumber Company.. 
§Forest Lumber Company...... 
jIndustria) Lumber Company (2 “mills): oovccc ch Gaue 
ae ce Lumber Company...... 















na . Ragley Lumber Company. Ba a ie hours 
Reeves—S, Bolinger & Co. -5 days 
esate Rr Lumber Company. ai hours) . 6 days 


Slidell—Salmen Brick & Lumber Company (Cutting . 
blown timber).. 0-60 % 
Springteld-f*Springticla i Lumber Company (shut an 


u chia e.e0e« orete erste 
Standard— Louisiana Central ‘Lumber. Company seeeee-4days 
Urania—§ Urania Lumber Company (Ltd.) (11 hours) .5 days 
Victoria—jLouisiana Longleaf Lumber Company....40 hours 








Victoria Lumber Company........e.seeees .-.5 days 
Weaver Spur—Weaver Bros..... -5 days 
Westlake? Krause & Managen Lumber Company. . . .50 hours 

yLock, Moore & Co. Seis dece ee es hours 
Woodworth—Rapides Lumber bs (Long- Bell) . .4 days 
Zimmerman—Enterprise Lumber Com any pee #5 ee -5 days 
aaa" iinacaneed Lumber spend (Nig ht run haif ‘of 

mil we Sa or0 eile 0b Wie 416 60:S91E¥ 0 8.00-0-0:0.0 05 656-06 5 ROE 
MISSISSIPPI 


Location and Name Running 


Brookhaven—§*Central Lumber Company.......40-50 hours 
Bogue Chitto—§Central Lumber Company....... 
Cybur—7*Cybur Lumber Company (Days only). 


hag 50 hours 
-60 hours 





ee Se ne Company. Bees oes 7 hours 
Sumrall—jJ. J. Newman Lumber Company..........5 days 


TEXAS 


Beaumont—Beaumont Sawmill Company............5'days 
Buck—{Livingston Lumber Company..............55 hours 
Camden——W. T. Carter & Bro....cccccccccccvccecc cel’ GAS 
Conroe—Central Coal & Coke Co......... rereerrrr of 
Diboll—jSouthern Pine Lumber Company............5 days 
Doucette—Fidelity Lumber Company (Long- oe. .4 days 
Jefferson—Clark & Boice Lumber Co.. 66 hours 
(Mill burned March 29 and just resuming : * Stock 1,000,- 
00 feet, one-fourth of normal stock) 
Haslam—Pickering i power my Sie 0 oie Gi Gade as 4 days 
Honey Island—jR. A. Myer Lumber Comp any .++..-00 hours 
a oa Lumber Company (thirteen ian: three 
idle; all down four days a month; no night’ runs) 
Palmetto Lumber Company....... .2 weeks per month 
We Bhs BCR vcccccscccecece :.2 weeks per month 
Sabine Lumber Company (two mills)..........5 days 
———West Lumber Company (three mills)..........5 days 
Lufkin—j*Lufkin Land & Lumber Company (ie 














BGM) scccces ‘ . .80 hours 
Nacogdoches—}Frost- Johnson Lumber Company... .40 hours 
New Willard—Texas Longleaf Lumber Company. . -50 hours 
Orange—Lutcher & Moore Lumber ae aaere acua 5 days 

*§Miller-Link Lumber Company............ 50 hours 
Pineland—j*Temple Lumber Company...........+> 95 hours 
(Running time further reduced by car shortage.) 
Tea — 1" Taemgees Bros. Lumber Company......... 
cece -220 hours a month 
(Curtailment “applying” ‘to June and Huly. Furtber 
plans not determined. 
Voth—§Keith Lumber Company...... (ceases wor ..5 days 
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LUMBER CUT OF 1915 SHOWN IN DETAIL 





Southern Yellow Pine Led, Douglas Fir Following— 
Totals by Species and Values 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28.—Statisties on the lum- 
ber eut of 1915 by pzincipal weods have just been com- 
piled by the Forest Service, with results shown in detail, 
and appear in a bulletin issued by the service this week. 
Southern yellow pine, with a total cut of 14,700,000,000 
board feet, forms 30 percent of the total and was more 
than three times the cut of Douglas fir, the second on 
the list. Oak, white pine and hemlock are the only other 
woods with a showing of over 2,000,000,000 feet. 

The figures include both the actual cut as reported by 
the mills making returns and the estimated probable 
actual cut. The estimated total cut of all species is shown 
as 37,013,294,000 feet, as has been previously announced 
by the Forest Service. It is believed that the grand total 
1915 lumber cut did not exceed 38,000,000,000 feet. 

The actual reported cut of lath in 1915 was 2,745,134,- 
000 and the estimated total cut of 3,250,000,000. The 
reported shingle cut was 8,459,378,000 and the esti- 
mated total cut 9,500,000,000. 

Because of the closer touch of the western offices of 
the Forest Service with the mills in their territory and 
the consequent greater accuracy of the estimates of 
probable total cut of the western species, the figures for 
these species are not rounded off as are the corresponding 
figures for other kinds. The many thousand mills east 
of the Rocky Mountains make estimates of more than 
approximate accuracy impossible. 

The second table given below shows preliminary 
rounded values for each principal kind of lumber, based 
on the data reported by mills in the principal producing 
States. The figures are therefore very close to the final 
average, which will be announced later. 


1915 Lumber Cut by Species 








Protable total, Reported, 

KIND OF Woop M ft. M ft. 
SS See ee err 14,700,000 12,177,335 
I 5. cb ou use Wied Wit book 4,431,249 4,121,897 
RR Soe co Ginx is Ks: wadisiowie ww elon 2,970,000 2,070,444 
0 ee re 2,700,000 2,291,480 
SSS er, ceueeee ire: « 2,275,000 2,026,460 
lo SE aS eee eer ee 1,400,000 1,193,985 
Western yellow pine............ 1,293,985 1,252,244 
ae reer 1,100,000 926,758 
re Se dak weapon wee 6 ha wee 900,000 771,223 
INI 0. Scat w 0 le oie oh wb. 0-o ha 655,000 478,099 
EN talk 10s es (oto is 163 nils ws 5 490,000 399,473 
2 ee Serer 464,000 377,386 
a ene oa 420,294 418,824 
Se foccia as arora Ga Win al we so 420,000 352,482 
I A oS ew bigs sw hoa wee 415,000 355,328 
RR Ss ca eno Ke eke aw 91S Gio 375,000 348,428 
aia cb Kawen «kis seats eens 360,000 303,835 
See ee ee aaa 260,000 207,607 
ee ok bem khob ew ni ae 210,000 177,748 
SRE aS chance ok esa ees 190,000 159,910 
SNR MONNON RE citre nocie toni 6b cate 6 180,000 138,282 
MN cee is or on 170,000 153,001 
ESA ee ape eee eee 125,048 121,653 
SE 3 ct a a nok ahh wala a wes 117,701 115,109 
SS Se Se Set rere ee ee 100,000 71,358 
EAL Sanat aah ele eee 86 100,000 86,015 
PE ie tt Wanciins bekir ies 90,000 65,144 
eee eee ee 26,486 22,672 
EE Ar eee eee 25,000 19,729 
SS 2 es a ee 49,531 37,826 
BUPRALG «nisi os snip ics ois a.» be GAO LOE 31,241,734 

Preliminary 1915 Figures Average Values a 


Thousand 
SOFTWOODS 


HARDWOODS 
Kind of Wood 


Kind of Wood 


Yellow pine..........$12.50 re eer. $19.00 
Douglas fir ........:. 10.50 SE errs pee 15.00 
BVEO ORG 6.6 5.0:0:0 00% 18.00 Yellow poplar ....... 22.50 
errs 13.00 eer ete 12.50 
Western pine ........ 14.50 REUEINUED.- oss ,5:9'w wows 16.00 
ee 16.50 SE visu baaea bese 16.50 
EUNOOR 56555Sceescce ORD TE as obs cn eons he 14.00 
0 Arr 13.50 ee eer 19.00 
eS ee ee 15.50 BESCROEY inca sone se 5 0 Oe 
Larch and tamarack.. 11.00 SRG Gace bbkkea eee 17.00 
eee SEGe, WAG itis s cuss wens 22.50 
RNIN NN ei. 36: 0585.5 14.00 Cottonwood ......... 17.50 
Lodgepole pine ....... 13.00 OS aa erre ery 12.00 

SORE gx <.pncusees 14.00 





PRIZES AWARDED FOR WOODEN HOUSE PLANS 


In the April issue of the architectural monographs 
being published by the White Pine Bureau of St. Paul, 
Minn., announcement was made of an architectural com- 
petition for the design of a suburban house and garage 
for one car to cost $10,000, the outside finish to be of 
white pine. The lot on which the house was to be located 
had a fine river view to the south and the design was to 
take this view into consideration. The prizes offered 
were: First design, $750; second design, $400; third de- 
sign, $250; fourth design, $100; and six mentions. 

At the close of the contest on May 1, 366 designs had 
been submitted from leading designers and draughtsmen 
and principals whose names are bywords in connection 
with residence architecture. The number and excellence 
of the plans submitted bear ample testimony to the in- 
terest aroused by this contest. The judges based their 
decision upon the effect of the design as a whole; its ap- 
propriateness to the given site; the degree of ingenuity 
shown in the plans; and the fitness of the design to ex- 
press the wood built house. All of the designs receiving 
prizes or mention are published in the August issue of 
the architectural monographs and show in a remarkably 
striking manner the appropriateness and beauty of wood 
as a medium for the construction of the types of houses 
that ‘‘look like a home.’’ Another feature emphasized 
is the wide range of design possible when wood is used, 
for although all designs were solutions of the same prob- 
lem no two show any points of similarity except the 
employment of wood. 

The first prize was awarded the design submitted by 
R. 8. Raymond and H. Brookman, of New York; the 
second prize to Alfred Cookman Cass, New York; the 


third prize to Lewis Welsh and J. Floyd Yewell, New 
York, and the fourth prize to R. J. Wadsworth, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The six mentions were not arranged in 
order but were presented by the judges as being of equal 
excellence. The mention designs were submitted by C. M. 
Foster and W. M. Smith, New York; J. Ivan Dise, New 
York; Conrad A. Albrizio, New York; John A. Tompkins 
and Harry Brodsky, New York; Charles Sumner Schnei- 
der, Cleveland, Ohio; and Charles H. Umbrecht, East 
Orange, N. J., and L. J. Kaley, Wyncote, Pa. 

The judges of the contest were Richard B. Derby, 
Benno Janssen, Harrie T. Lindeberg, Frank B. Meade 
and Frederick W. Perkins. 





WHOLE HARDWOOD SITUATION ENCOURAGING 


So Declares Secretary of Manufacturers’ Association 
After Visit to Mill Centers 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 1—Secretary W. H. Weller, 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, returned late last week from a two weeks’ 
visit to mills of Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, covering much territory embraced by the 
membership of his own association and also making 
friendly calls on some other southern yellow pine manu- 
facturers. 

He is optimistic as to the hardwood situation and de- 
clares there is every reason to look for a better market 
and higher prices in the near future. Said he: 

I had two weeks of good time in a social way and a most 
profitable trip in a business sense. Mills in Louisiana have 
been much interrupted in their operations by heavy rains and 
in some other sections I visited I found that similar condi- 
tions prevailed. Recently stocks have been reduced on this 
account and are below normal. No one scarcely is long on 
dry lumber; that is, lumber ready for the market. Small 
mills that had their operations interfered with are far from 
being back to ncrmal. 1 found generally that inquiries were 
fairly good, in spite of the midsummer season, and that 
orders are increasing. ‘Che whole hardwood situation is en- 
couraging and if our people will be patient and not sacrifice 
their stocks at concessions and just for the sake of making 
sales there should be no trouble in maintaining prices during 
the summer, with every reason to advance them in the fall. 

I found the yellow pine interests in a very much better 
position than they were some mentis ago. By their severe 
policy of curtailing production they have improved their 
statistical position and are seeing its result in a_ better 
relation of the demand to the supplies. 

All in all, taking the lumber business in all its lines, I 
feel that the situation is most encouraging and that as soon 
as the summer dullness is over we will enter upon a period 
of unusual activity, with a vigorous demand and better and 
fully stable prices. 


pw. ~ 


MISSOURI TARIFF CONSIDERATION DEFERRED 


[Special telegram to AMEenrican LUMPERMAN. | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—An order was issued to- 
day by the Interstate Commerce Commission further sus- 
pending from August 13 until February 13, 1917, the 
matter known officially as I. & 8S. docket No. 823, ‘‘ Lum- 
ber to Missouri Stations.’’ The tariffs suspended are 
those of the Missouri Pacifie and the Iron Mountain. The 
commission found that it could not complete its considera- 
tion of this matter by August 13. 








INSURANCE RATES ON WOODEN DWELLINGS REDUCED 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 1.—The new schedule of rates 
on all classes of fire insurance went into effect today. 
The new list of rates for Milwaukee was adopted by 
‘the Milwaukee Board of Fire Underwriters on sug- 
gestion of its executive committee with the approval 
of the fire insurance commissioner. It is notable that 
the rates on frame dwellings, wooden shingled buildings 
and other wood construction have been reduced more 
than other so-called fireproof construction. The resi- 
dence rates have been reduced about 15 percent. 
These concessions have been greatly appreciated by 
the lumber interests. The new rates on dwellings fol- 
low: Brick dwellings, fireproof shingles, 14 cents per 
$100 a year, and 18 cents with ordinary shingles; 
brick veneer with fireproof shingles at 18 cents; ordi- 
nary shingles, 22 cents; frame dwelling with fireproof 
shingles at 22 cents; common wood shingles at 26 
cents. Insurance which previously cost $6.75 a thou- 
sand yearly will now cost $5.50. 





PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS OFFERED 


To stimulate interest and discussion the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has offered prizes 
totalling $100 for the best letters received on 
any phase of the subject of salesmanship. This 
contest- is open to anyone who is interested in 
the selling of lumber, sash, doors etc., and the 
letters may be as long or as short as each writer 
chooses. 

The prize awards will be as follows: 


For the best letter........ Ae 
For the second best letter...... $15 
For the third best letter........ $10 


For the next ten best, each.....$ 5 
Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Salesmen’s Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 
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GETTING OVER FLOOD’S EFFECTS 





Western North Carolina Repairing All Damages— 
Plants Rebuilding, Funds Available 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 31.—‘‘Hustle’’ is the watch- 
word among the western North Carolina and Asheville 
lumbermen at present, and with ample financial assistance 
assured every lumberman in the flood zone, together with 
all other manufacturers hit by the recent deluge, is get- 
ting busy on reconstruction work. The proposed corpo- 
ration for the purpose of financing lumber and other 
manufacturers hit by the flood is quiescent for the pres. 
ent, following the announcement that the banks would 
arrange to take care of the lumbermen and other manu- 
facturers who had suffered losses in the floods. Usual 
banking security was all that was asked and as most of 
the banks consider the orders now on the books of the 
lumber dealers of this section as security, no difficulty 
in obtaining money has been experienced. The commit- 
tee named at the recent mass meeting of citizens to col- 
lect funds for the proposed underwriting corporation has 
disbanded, subject to the call of S. Sternberg, its chair- 
man. Whether its activity will ever be resumed is still a 
question. 

Members of the city commission have ordered that the 


‘great piles of lumber which lodged against the two big 


bridges over the French Broad River here be cleared 
away, and this is the biggest task confronting the lumber- 
men this week, as the lumber has to be salvaged, sorted 
and divided on a pro rata basis, according to the agree- 
ment reached to prevent river thieves from carting it 
away. This task accomplished, the lumbermen will be 
ready to fill orders as soon as transportation facilities can 
be secured. 

The Azalea Woodworking Company, located on the 
Swannanoa River, will be rebuilt at once, according to a 
statement made by W. O. Riddick, president of the com- 
pany and former president of the Western Carolina Lum- 
ber & Timber Association. Mr. Riddick says that the 
machinery of the company is practically undamaged, and 
that he expects to start work again in time to save many 
of the orders now on his books. ‘‘ We will be running full 
blast in thirty days’’ he told the correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘‘and in a year’s time will not 
be able to realize that there ever was a flood.’’ Mr. 
Riddick says that friends have been most kind and that 
no difficulty in securing money was experienced. 

F. E. Johnson, general manager of the National Casket 
Company, whose plant is located down on the French 
Broad River, has cleaned up the buildings until the plant 
looks entirely new, and is ready to resume operation as 
soon as the proper transportation facilities are afforded. 

With the promise of clear lines on the main lines of the 
Southern Railway this week, another week promises to 
see the lumber as well as other business of Asheville at 
normal again. 


SELLS LOGS TO MOVIE CONCERN 


Baneoor, Meg., July 31.—The Great Northern Paper 
Company recently sold some of its spruce logs on the 
west branch of the Penobscot River for a unique pur- 
pose, and the entry on the books of the company in the 
transaction will be the first of its kind ever made. The 
Famous Players Film Company, with Edmund Breese as 
the leading man, has been enacting a five-act photo play 
in the Penobscot at Grindstone, and one of the scenes in- 
cluded the filming of a log jam explosion which naturally 
required a great many logs, some of which would be 
destroyed. The Great Northern practically owns all the 
logs in this drive, so the film director purchased a few 
of them and blew them to kingdom come in photograph- 
ing the log jam scene, The scene was successfully carried 
out. 


SHOWS AMOUNT OF WOOD USED IN PAPER MAKING 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 2.—The Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison has installed an exhibit showing the 
magnitude of the paper making industry of the United 
States in which the trees from 3,800 acres of land are 
converted into paper daily, so that during a year more 
than 1,300,000 tons of ground wood are produced. An 
interesting feature of the exhibit is specimen copies 
of daily papers printed on paper made from woods other 
than spruce which have heen tested by the Forest Service 
and found suitable for the manufacture of news stock. 
Jack pine, tamarack, hemlock and balsam are among 
the species and no doubt this new field will provide 
an outlet for a vast quantity of wood that is now going 
to waste. 


HEAVY RAINFALL EXTINGUISHES FOREST FIRES 


Toronto, OntT., Aug. 1—A heavy rainfall has extim- 
guished the forest fires that had swept sections of north- 
ern Ontario since last Saturday and caused the death 
of at least 184 people. With one town completely wiped 
out, another almost in ruins and a score of small settle- 
ments obliterated, Premier Hearst announced today that 
relief work already has been started and that no ex 
pense will be spared to give the necessary relie , 
Among the industries destroyed was the sawmill at 
South Poreupine. Hundreds of square miles of timber, 
brush and farm land have been burned over. ‘ 

In explaining how the forest fires were allowed to gam 
preat -headway, until it was impossible to check them, 
it is said that the recruiting of woodsmen to serve in like 
capacity in the British Isles or as soldiers in the trenches 
of France has made a great scarcity of labor for the 
timbermen in Canada, so that it has been impossible to 
maintain adequate forest patrol service. 
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MILLION-DOLLAR FUND RAISED IN NINE DAYS 


Louisville Subscribes Big Sum to Be Used for the 
Purpose of Developing New Industrial Plants 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 2.—The successful completion 
of the plan to raise $1,000,000 for factories has been the 
occasion of celebration by nearly everybody in Louisville. 
The campaign, which had been on for nine days, closed 
July 28, and the interesting feature was that the fund 
was oversubscribed, the amount raised being $1,014,000. 

Clarence R. Mengel, president of the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Company, a leading mahogany manufacturing con- 
cern, sent a telegram on the last day of the campaign 
subscribing $5,000 on behalf of his company. Other lum- 
bermen contributed, and the support which the movement 
received generally was responsible for its success. 

The Louisville Industrial Foundation has been incor- 
porated for the purpose of operating the factory fund, 
and it plans to make a survey of the city, following 
which advertising and promotion work generally will be 
undertaken. 

Owing to the large hardwood market here and the at- 
tractive location of Louisville for woodworking lumber- 
men believe that much of the work of the foundation will 
have to do with the development of new factories of that 
character. 


LABOR SHORTAGE HINDERS SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES 


Exodus of Negroes to Northern Railroad Camps Affects 
Lumber and Naval Stores Business 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 29.—Florida’s two chief in- 
dustries—lumber and naval stores—are threatened with 
serious disaster as a result of the recent wholesale exodus 
of thousands of negro laborers from the South to the 
North, attracted by wage offers from the Erie and 
Pennsylvania railroads. 

Jacksonville awoke to the full seriousness of this 
situation with a start, after the exodus was well under 
way, and despite the fact that such action was almost 
like locking the stable door after the horse had been 


railroad presidents the negroes will find ways and means 
of quitting their jobs in the South to join the railroad 
gangs in the North. 

Many of the sawmills and turpentine camps are not 
running now and this is why the shortage of labor is not 
felt even more seriously than it is. Many lumber ship- 
pers are hard hit as it is, because of the high wages the 
steamship companies have been obliged to pay their steve- 
dores, and the shortage of this class of labor has resulted 
in delaying shipments. The docks are loaded with lumber 
once more and the river is full of lumber-laden barges 
and lighters. 

The lumber situation is somewhat improved, barring 
the shortage of labor above mentioned. There were fur- 
ther rains in some sections of Georgia and Florida but in 
most parts the weather was fair and the woods are dry- 
ing out. Some of the mills are still closed down as a re- 
sult of high water, while others have been able to operate 
during the week. There has been a steady improvement 
in buying, especially from the railroads. Yard buying 
has picked up slightly, most of this class of business be- 
ing for quick delivery. 





RECEIVES MAHOGANY FROM MEXICO 


How Logs Are Unloaded From Ocean-Going Steamship 


Mahogany B 








Is Increasing 


Despite the unsettled condition in Mexico the Huddles- 
ton-Marsh Mahogany Company, of New York, is operat- 
ing under charter the steamship McCullough between its 
plant at Long Island City and the coast of Mexico, aver- 
aging a round trip every five weeks with mahogany logs. 
The accompanying cut shows a cargo of mahogany logs 
being discharged into the pond of the company at Long 
Island City, and it will be noted that the pond in this 
case is a part of the Atlantic ocean. The logs are lifted 
from the deck or from the hold by a steam winch and 
swung to the rail where they are balanced until the 
tongs are freed. <A cable is then passed under the logs 
and they are slung free of the vessel and into the pond. 
The business of the Huddleston-Marsh company is grow- 
ing very rapidly and though the company is compara- 


EMPLOYERS EXEMPLIFY PATRIOTISM PRACTICALLY 


Pay Generous Salaries to Employees While on Guard 


Duty—Dependent Families Provided For 


Brief announcement was made in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of July 29 of a complimentary dinner given 
at the Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La., to the members of 
Company G, the contingent of the national guard largely 
recruited from that section, the host being the Great 
Southern Lumber Company. A telegram from Presi- 
dent W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern company, 
was read at the dinner, recording his regret at his ab- 
sence and stating that married men who are employees 
of the company will receive a salary monthly of $30 and 
free house rent and unmarried men will receive $10 a 
month while on guard duty. 

Fully one hundred members of Company G are em- 
ployees of the Great Southern Lumber Company. Under 
the assurance given them by their employer, which in- 
eluded also a promise that their positions will be held 
for them while they are absent in their country’s service, 
the men felt no hesitancy in enlisting. Company G is 
said to be the first in the Louisiana infantry that was 
recruited to full war strength. 

The Great Southern Lumber Company was among the 
first of the big patrotic employers of Louisiana to 
show its patriotism in this practical way. The cost to 
the company will be about $1,200 a month, but it de- 
elares that if a man is willing to risk his life for the 
world’s greatest nation his employers should be willing to 
open their pocketbooks to aid his dependent family and 
relatives, and the company has-made good its sentiment 
in this practical way. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH VESSEL IS LAUNCHED 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., July 27.--The new steam schooner 
Stanwood, built at the Kruse & Banks shipyard in North 
Bend for Bixby & Clarke, of San Francisco, was launched 
July 15. In about thirty days the vessel will be towed 
to San Francisco for the installation of machinery and 
will be in commission in about ninety days. The vessel 
.was christened by Miss Dorotha Albert, ‘daughter of 
D. Albert, of the C. A. Hooper Lumber Company. Miss 
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STEAMSHIP DISCHARGING MAHOGANY LOGS AT LONG ISLAND CITY 


stolen the business interests got busy with vigor and 
promptness to stem the further tide of emigration. 

About three weeks ago recruiting agents for the Hrie 
and Pennsylvania railroads opened up headquarters 
in Jacksonville and immediately thereafter advertisements 
appeared in all of the leading Jacksonville and Florida 
papers for negro laborers. High pay, transportation and 
cheap board, with promise of a year’s work, were offered 
and negro laborers began migrating to the North by the 
solid train load. 

Presently complaints began pouring into Jacksonville 
from sawmill and naval stores operators. Then the 
steamship companies began making excuses to the ship- 
pers for not handling their shipments, a shortage of 
stevedores being given as the reason. The complaint 
gradually became general, all manner of industries in 
Jacksonville and throughout Florida, Georgia and other 
southern States reporting that they were crippled as a re- 
sult of an exodus of negro labor. 

When a full realization of this menace became known 
there was a general call to arms and the last week has 
seen a daily conference of business interests to take 
stock of the situation and to undertake ways and means 
of stopping the emigration. President W. Frazier Jones, 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, sent a tele- 
gram to both President Samuel Rea, of the Pennsylvania, 
and President F. D. Underwood, of the Erie railroad, 
advising these gentlemen of the situation and asking that 
the reeruiting cease at once. 

In his telegram President Jones stated that the lum- 
ber and naval stores industries were becoming paralyzed 
as a result of the recruiting by the railroads of the 
colored labor of the South, recited the fact that several 
Strikes were on as a direct result of this recruiting and 
that the South would be helpless unless this situation 
could be remedied. Mr. Jones received telegraphic re- 
Pies at onee from both railroad presidents advising that 
they would immediately cease recruiting in Jacksonville. 

Meantime the police took a hand, at the instance of 
the mayor. They swooped down upon the recruiting 
olice and began arresting as vagrants the negroes who 
Were lined up for blocks, awaiting their chance to register 
with the recruiters. This hindered but did not check 
the work of recruiting, and it is feared that even with the 
actual work of recruiting abandoned by order of the 
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tively young it is already recognized as one of the fac- 
tors in the. importing of mahogany logs and in the 
manufacture of mahogany veneers and lumber. 





TWO MORE FORESTRY BATTALIONS MUSTERED 


Canada Sends Lumbermen to English Timber—Soldier 
Foresters Provided With Portable Mills 





OTTAWA, ONnT., Aug: 1—The two new forestry battal- 
ions now being raised in Canada, the 238th and the 246th, 
are to be sent to France, according to information re- 
ceived. Lieut.-Col. John B. Whyte, commander of the 
246th battalion, was in Ottawa last week buying equip- 
ment for both battalions. He already has been overseas 
looking over the timber limits. It is expected that the 
two new battalions will provide all the lumbermen who 
will be needed from this country in addition to the 1,550 
Canadian woodsmen already in Great Britain. The 
224th, already in England, is doing most of its work in 
the north of Scotland, cutting Scottish pine. There is a 
company at work in the royal park at Windsor Castle, 
cutting trees there, and a third company at New Forest. 
Col. White looked over various timber areas in France 
and found a great deal of timber suitable for lumber- 
ing, he states. 

Eight sawmills have been sent over from Canada to 
England, six for the 224th forestry battalion and two for 
the forestry committee in England which has super- 
vision over lumbering operations there during the war. 
They are mills typical of the Canadian lumbering in- 
dustry and are generally known in Canada as portable 
mills, They are entirely new to the British Isles and 
their great efficiency is said to be causing much interest. 
They have each a capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 feet a day 
and include the edger, slash saw, saws for making rail- 
way ties etc., in addition to their big 56-inch circular saw. 
They have 40-horsepower locomotive boilers. 





WoopwakeE valued at $10,287 was exported from Foo- 
chow, China, during 1914, but in 1915 the same export 
was valued at only $8,066. 


BIG LUMBER CARRIER TO ENTER THE PACIFIC COAST TRADE 


Albert came from her home in Oakland, Cal., to be present 
at the launching. 

The Stanwood is the largest vessel that Kruse & Banks 
has ever built, it being a few feet longer than most of 
the other lumber boats turned out there. The vessel is 
225 feet long with 42 foot beam and will carry 1,250,000 
feef of lumber. It is a single screw steamer and will burn 
oil. The keel for the vessel was laid January 1. On the 
same ways Kruse & Banks will at once lay the keel for a 
duplicate vessel just like the Stanwood, which has been 
‘ordered by Oliver J. Olson, of San Francisco. The Stan- 
wood is of the double end type, the machinery being 
amidships, and practically all of the material used was 
produced in Coos County. This was the seventy-fourth 
boat that Kruse & Banks have built in the last fifteen 
years. Another vessel, the Port Angeles, is being built 
for the Charles Nelson Company, and will be completed 
some time in September. 


DECIDE TO USE WOOD IN BIG PROJECT 


RUTLAND, Vt., Aug. 1—Work has been started on the 
Silver Lake hydro-electric proposition in Addison County 
and important purchases of lumber will be made directly 
by the Hortonia Power Company of this city, which is 
backing the project. After a careful study of the loca- 
tion and taking into consideration the great strength and 
durability required, the engineers have decided defi- 
nitely to use wood as the material for the great water 
conduit that will lead the supply for the powerful tur- 
bines from Silver Lake to the surge tank on Chandler 
Mountain. This conduit’ will be a five-foot wooden 
stave pipe, extending a distance of 2,800 feet from the 
300-foot dam, which provides storage for more than 300,- 
000,000 cubic feet of water, to the surge tank, 80 feet 
high and 16 feet in diameter. From the surge tank 
3-foot pipes, three in number, will conduct the water a 
distance of 2,200 feet, with a drop of 675 feet, to the 
three 3,200 horsepower turbines in the powerhouse to be 
erected on the east shore of Lake Dunmore. 

In conjunction with the Eastern Vermont Public 
Utilities Corporation, the Hortonia Power Company is to 
undertake similar projects for harnessing the power of 
bodies of water in this section, all of which will afford 
opportunities for the lumber trade. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








EXEMPLIFY FLORIDA ENTERPRISE VARIOUSLY 


Sawmill Owners Prominent in Land Development and 
Farming—Operate a Busy Plant 





GREEN Cove SPRINGS, FLA. 

Picturesquely located, on a salient of land formed by 
a bend in the St. Johns River, about a mile and a half 
to the east of this thriving little city of Green Cove 
Springs, stands the bustling sawmill plant of the Dow- 
ling, Shands Lumber Company, which for the last five 
years has been very quietly and unostentatiously and 
without ,any fanfare of trumpets whatsoever sawing 
wood every day in the year except Sundays, and practi- 
eally every night. For R. L. Dowling, the leading spirit 
of this large operation, is essentially a man of inherent 
modesty, who believes in doing big things in a big way, 
but at the same time believes in letting the public find 
these things out for itself, which probably accounts in 
the most part for the fact that the lumber trade at large 
has but small conception of the physical and moral big- 
ness of this important sawmill operation. 

The name Dowling has been intimately related to the 
development of the lumber industry of Florida. The 
Dowlings have played a big part in Florida’s lumber his- 
tory. And now, as a direct outgrowth of the business of 
sawmilling, the name is associated largely with the tre- 
mendous land development of the State, with its attend- 
ant trucking, hog and cattle industries ete. For, per- 
haps more than any other man in Florida, R. L. Dowling 
saw the future that was bound to follow in the wake of 
the lumber industry in the only State in the Union which 
had not begun its serious development. It was for the 
purpose of obtaining a bird’s eye perspective of the ram- 
ified interests of the Dowling, Shands Lumber Company 
that-a staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
visited this interesting plant with his,camera and note 
book. 

First of all, the strategie location of this plant is of 
prime importance and indicative of the keen foresight of 
R. L. Dowling, who located this industry at this point. 
Green Cove Springs, the city, lies about thirty miles 
below Jacksonville, on the main line of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad and on the St. Johns River. This gives 
the mill an assured supply of logs all the time, and also 
an assured outlet, the river the while maintaining, as do 
all naviagable waterways, a salutory effect upon the rail- 
road in the way of freight rates etc. And the prox- 
imity of a large local as well as a distributing market for 
agricultural products—Jacksonville—makes for the up- 
building of this section very quickly and very effectually. 
For example, an Ohio corporation recently purchased 
55,000 acres of cutover land from the Dowling, Shands 
Lumber Company upon which a large cattle industry has 
been established. Another Ohio corporation is develop- 
ing a profitable camphor industry upon 11,000 acres of 
the Dowling, Shands Lumber Company’s land. Besides 
this, the Dowling, Shands Land Company, a subsidiary 
organization, is developing thousands of acres of lands 
in an agricultural way itself. 

Green Cove Springs, before the Flagler railroad de- 
veloped the east coast of the Florida peninsula, was prob- 
ably the most important health and pleasure resort on 
the east coast below Jacksonville. The red towers of the 
once celebrated Magnolia Hotel still show themselves 
above the tree tops directly across the inlet from the 
Dowling, Shands sawmill, and the pretentious dwellings 
of the early millionaire winter colonists are still pointed 
out to the modern tourist. The population of Green Cove 
Springs has shrunk to some extent, but this has been a 
weeding out process of temporary residents rather than 
an actual shrinkage, for in the place of the tourist resi- 
dents there is a substantial permanent population which 
is largely given over to mercantile and agricultural pur- 
suits. The celebrated mineral springs that give the town 
its name are responsible for a large permanent as well as 
floating population. The large hotel, of which this 
famous spa is a part, is owned by R. L. Dowling. This 
Qui-Si-San, meaning in Spanish ‘‘Here Is Health,’’ was 
designed by a celebated Italian architect after a famous 
European hotel and spa. Since Mr. Dowling has taken 
over this hotel and springs he has been advertising it 
extensively and in this way has been attracting large 
numbers of tourists who never before visited the place. 

The Dowling, Shands Lumber Company was organized 
five years ago. Its executive personnel is composed of 
the following: President, R. L. Dowling; vice president, 
T. W. Shands; secretary, T. B. Dowling; treasurer, C. W. 
Lyman; sales manager, J. B. Arnold. 

The mainspring of the business is R. L. Dowling, who 
started in the lumber business more than fifteen years 
ago in Live Oak, Fla. Up to that time he had been a 
farmer, which accounts in large part for his interest in 
the agricultural development of cutover lands. As a part 
of his one time farming pursuits Mr. Dowling cut logs 
in a small way for a mill or two in his neck of the woods 
and this ultimately led to his purchase of a small sawmill 
at Live Oak. This he operated for a couple of years 
during which time he developed so assuredly as a manu- 
facturer that he built a new mill at Live Oak. There- 
after his expansion was rapid. His first step in expan- 
sion was the organization of the Dowling Lumber Com- 
pany, which included besides himself his uncle, Thomas 
Dowling, who also operated a sawmill at Live Oak. Im- 
mediately after the merging of these two interests the 


Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad was organized as a 
plant facility. This has grown into an important com- 
mon carrier extending from Live Oak to Hampton 
Springs, Fla., about 130 miles in length. The original 
logging road ran from the sawmill plant to the Su- 
wanee River, a distance of 25 miles. The line was then 
extended to Perry and then to Hampton Springs. 

As a further process of expansion the company built a 
mill at a point known as Dowling Park. At that time 
Captain Tift, of Tifton, Ga., and his associates, were 
operating a mill at Alton, Fla., known as the Georgia- 
Florida Mill Company. This operation became absorbed 
by the Dowling Lumber Company and the railroad was 
extended to Mayo, the county seat of Lafayette. W. L. 
Roach at this time merged his timber interests with the 
Dowling interests. Six years ago R. L. Dowling fol- 
lowed the lead of his uncle, sold his interests and for a 
space of a year spent the time looking around for an 
ideal site for a new field of endeavor. Associating 
with himself T. W. Shands, a banker and naval stores 
producer of Green Cove Springs, he organized the present 
Dowling, Shands Lumber Company which acquired a 
little more than 125,000 acres of timber land in Clay 
County, south and west of Green Cove Springs. Logging 














(TOP) PLANING MILL OF THE DOWLING-SHANDS 
LUMBER COMPANY AT GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. 


(CENTER) DOWLING-SHANDS COMPANY’S MILL 
PLANT. (BELOW) LOADING DOCK WITH THE CELE- 
BRATED MAGNOLIA HOTEL IN THE DISTANCE 


is conducted by the company’s logging railroad and by 
the St. Johns River. The logging road extends as far as 
Hastings, which is connected with the river by a creek. 
The sawmill plant lies on a salient of land which juts 
out into the river, an ideal arrangement for logging and 
shipping by water. The sawmill is strictly modern, of 
the double-band type, with Clark equipment throughout. 
Its cutting capacity on a day shift only is 3,000,000 
feet a month. The planer has a capacity of 1,000,000 
feet a month, day shift. Yellow pine lumber and the by- 
products thereof are manufactured. A long loading pier 
extends out into the water so that boats, barges and 
lighters may be loaded alongside most expeditiously. In 
addition to a large lumber business, the company manu- 
factures several thousand barrels of turpentine each year. 


SPENDING $20,000 IN IMPROVEMENTS 


EVERETT, WASH. 

F. K. Baker is spending $20,000 in making improve- 
ments to his sawmill and equipment. The mill frame 
will be extended 100 feet to contain the new machinery 
and the dock will be enlarged considerably more than 
this to furnish space for piling lumber. The additional 
equipment consists of a 10-foot band mill, an automatic 
trimmer, a band resaw and two new boilers. The Amer- 
ican Pile Driving Company has the contract for building 
the addition to the dock. 

The shingle department of the F. K. Baker mill is 





also being enlarged, the framework being extended and 
new upright machines being installed. It is not known 
when the shingle mill will begin operation but the saw 
mill department, which is also closed down at present, 
will begin operation as soon as installation of new ma- 
chinery is made. 


PHILANTHROPIC LUMBERMAN-PATRIOT IS CONVERTED 


Guardsmen’s Plea Stirs Him Into Donating a Few 
Boards—Piles Disappear, and He Lays an Oath 


Macon, Ga. 

No one for one moment ever would accuse Harry 
Fowler of being unpatriotic, for everyone who knows 
him knows that he is so imbued with a sense of love 
for his country that he roots for Old Glory at the 
slightest provocation. Yet Mr. Fowler admitted to a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there comes 
atime in the affairs of men when patriotism ceases to 
be a virtue and the instinct of self-preservation becomes 
of first importance in the scheme of life. All of which 
means that Mr. Fowler got ‘‘stung’’ the other day 
through his intense patriotism for the good old U.S. A. 
This is the way of it: 

When President Wilson mobilized the nation’s troops 
for service in the Mexican squabble the Georgia nat- 
ional guard went into camp in Macon, right alongside 
the sawmill of the Case-Fowler Lumber Company. This 
was all very pleasing to Harry Fowler, who was running 
the works while his father was spending the heated term 
in the mountains. He stood out on the loading plat- 
form and looked over the tops of the lumber piles at the 
city of tents that was arising. He waved his hat when 
Old Giory was hoisted to the top of the towering staff 
in the morning and he waved it again when it was low- 
ered with military ceremony in the evening. 

Uncle Samuel has never looked after the creature com- 
forts of his soldier boys in the same careful way that 
the kaiser has and it naturally followed that the Georgia 
soldiers found themselves sadly in need of almost all 
of the things that make for creature comfort. So it 
was that Mr. Fowler found himself confronted one morn- 
ing by a small detachment of guardsmen who told him 
a plaintive tale of eating their meals on the hard, wet 
ground. If they could only have some of those nice thin 
boards that were piled up in the yard they would make 
the nicest mess tables imaginable and the guardsmen 
would be so very much obliged ete., ete. 

Now the Case-Fowler Lumber Company specializes in 
5g-inch high grade poplar lumber, extra wide stock, and 
there is something like 8,000,000 feet of this stock piled 
up in the yards—or was, more properly speaking. Mr. 
Fowler’s bosom expanded with patriotism when the re- 
quest was made and he told the guardsmen to help them- 
selves to the nice thin boards that would make the most 
perfectly lovely tables. With the consciousness of hav- 
ing done a patriotic deed Mr. Fowler went back to his 
office and for the rest of the day thought of nothing but 
matters in hand pertaining immediately to the business 
of manufacturing and merchandising poplar lumber. 

At the close of day he ambled over to the loading plat- 
form again to see Old Glory lowered over the tented city 
and to hear the sunset gun fired. If Old Glory came 
down the staff that evening he did not see it and if the 
sunset gun was fired that evening he did not hear it. 
What he saw instead was the miraculous disappearance of 
several piles of %-inch wide poplar and what he heard 
instead was the raucous voice of many muleteers en- 
gaged in carting away Mr. Fowler’s 54-inch wide poplar 
in four-mule team Government wagons. Right then and 
there Mr. Fowler’s patriotism oozed out of him like 
summer-time perspiration and the things he said and 
the things he did during the ensuing few minutes could 
never have been mistaken for the expressions of a patri- 
otic man. 

Whether the 5,000 Georgia national guardsmen are 
eating their meals on the hard wet ground or not is a 
question that no longer concerns Mr. Fowler. He con- 
siders that he already has served his country faithfully 
and well and he vehemently declares that if anybody in 
the future attempts to lug off any more of his 5%-inch 

wide poplar lumber he will have to do so over his dead 
and mutilated body. 


MILL WILL USE WASTE TO GENERATE STEAM 


TACOMA, WASH. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is com- 
pleting a large boiler house at its plant, and a feed house 
is also under construction, to supply steam for one of the 
company’s neighbors, a big packing house. Material 
formerly classed as waste will furnish the fuel to gen- 
erate the steam. Furnaces and boilers are being installed 
with conveyor pipes leading from the sawmill to the 
packing house. Lumbermen are watching the plan with 
considerable interest, as it affords the company a means 
of using waste that formerly went into the refuse burner 
but that now will go to make steam for sale. Large 
conveyors are being constructed from the sawmill and 
planing mill to carry the waste material to the feed 
house, whence it will go to the boiler house to be burned. 





The city council granted the companies a franchise sev- 


eral weeks ago for laying the necessary pipes across the 
street. It is expected that the work of construction and 
installation will be completed in about sixty days. 
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“COMMUNITY BUILDING SHOULD ENCOURAGE AND PROMOTE SENSE OF JUSTICE 


As the unit of government in the United States is the community, 
whatever defects it has as well as whatever excellences it manifests 
can be directly traced to the community. This is a fact that citizens 
as individuals and communities as groups are loath to admit, or at any 
rate are slow to discern. 

We shall always have officeholders who are self-seeking, who 
always have an eye out for the main chance, whether in doing so they 
really reflect the sentiment of their constituents or not. But this 
sort of self-seeking, being purely personal, is eliminated with the 
defeat of the representative practicing it. The kind that is much 
more prevalent and much more detrimental to good government is 
what may be termed “community self-seeking’—the demanding or 
assenting to the expenditure of public money for local improvements 
and the rewarding with office representatives who display ability 
to secure Federal or State appropriations for that purpose. 

The greatest danger in extending Government activities lies in the 
fact that with their extension opportunities for: special benefits to 
particular groups increase. Unquestionably there are fields in which 
the Government may legitimately undertake improvements that would 
prove a great burden if undertaken by private means, and we have 
countless instances of this kind in community, county, State, and 
national affairs. But such improvements should be made on the 
basis of merit or benefits returned for the money expended: they 
should not represent merely the ability of an officeholder to control 
appropriations. 

When we advocate community organization for community devel- 
opment we assume that an organization whose purpose is to promote 
the public welfare will have as due regard for the rights of the 
minority as for rights of the majority; as high a regard for the citizen 
not represented as for the citizen who is represented. 

We will illustrate this point by an incident that occurred in the 
writer's own school district. The law in his State requires each 
school district that does not have a high school to pay at least $20 
per year toward the high school tuition of persons of high school age 
who make application for such tuition. The district is not very 
populous but it happens that a large number of pupils of high school 
age made application for tuition both last year 


public policy that was being decided, not one of private interest; and 
that, therefore, the rights of all taxpayers were to be considered. It 
was not right, they said, simply because the parents of applicants 
happened to be in the majority, to vote public money for private bene- 
fit, and they would vote against the motion. The motion was de- 
feated. After some maneuvering a compromise was effected whereby 
a 25 percent increase over the legal minimum was given to applicants. 

We cite this as an example of the sort of public spirit that should be 
aroused to rebuke the legislative or congressional representative who 
undertakes to secure the expenditure of public money for local im- 
provements that are not needed or that are not justified by condi- 
tions. For so long as the community accepts such appropriations and 
returns such representatives to office the pork barrel will be a factor 
in State and national politics. 

A splendid instance of this sort of public spirit has been manifested 
by Ripon, Wis., a small city that deserves a place on the roll of fame 
for another reason. Ripon’s representatives in Congress secured for it 
an appropriation of $75,000 for a postoffice; but the people of Ripon 
said, “No; we think the expenditure is not wise, and we therefore 
decline to accept it; we suggest that the sum be added to the appro- 
priation for aeroplanes.” 

Now Ripon is not a seaport; in fact, if war with a foreign country 
occurred Ripon would be one of the last communities to feel its 
effects, because the city is far inland. Where is there another town 
that will rise up and declare that it is a waste of public money to 
build its pretentious Federal building, to improve its insignificant 
stream, to dredge its harbor into which no shipping enters ; and who 
will say to its congressmen that they are sent to Washington to 
legislate for the whole nation, not the little insignificant patch in- 
habited by the voters that elect them? 

As we said at the outset, when public spirit of this sort has been 
developed in every community of the United States there will be no 
“pork barrel” in the national capital. So long, however, as each little 
community is willing to allow, not to say approve and encourage, 
the waste of public funds because it happens to work a special benefit 
to the community itself we need not expect to eliminate the pork 
barrel. The pork barrel contains a _ con- 





and this. If organized, and if these pupils were 


distributed through the district, only one in 
each family, the parents could control the elec- 
tion and secure the full tuition, $38 per year. 
They did so last year. This year the applica- 
tions for high school tuition increased 50 per 
cent and that fact was made known through- 
out the district. At the annual election a self- 
seeking applicant for tuition moved the pay- 
ment of the entire amount, as last year, and 
his motion was seconded. But when the time 
came for remarks, other applicants appealed 
for justice to the entire district, to all tax- 
payers. They declared that it was a matter of 





THE Civic League, of Plentywood, Mont., is holding a 
flower contest, classifying the contestants into three 
groups according to age. The prizes for the first class, 
ages 13 to 18, are, for the first, a Newfoundland puppy ; 
for the second and third, respectively, $3 and $2. For 
the second class, ages 9 to 13, first prize, a collie puppy; 
second and third prizes, respectively, $3 and $2. For 
the third class, ages 6 to 9, first prize, an Angora kitten; 
second and third prizes, respectively, $3 and $2. 


* * * 


THE TENDENCY of movements in behalf of community 
development to broaden out is demonstrated by a report 
in the Conshohocken (Pa.) Recorder of a meeting held 
ostensibly to organize a ‘‘board of trade.’’ The report 
in part follows: ‘‘About twenty-five of the most influ- 
ential residents of West-Conshohocken assembled at the 
oftice of Magistrate Benjamin K. Tomlinson, on Ford 
street, on Tuesday evening, upon the invitation of those 
who have been promoting the idea of forming a board of 
trade in the West Borough. The meeting was a most 
spirited one and all present voiced their sentiments as 
favorable to the organization, believing it to be one of the 
most beneficial movements ever attempted in the borough. 
The discussion was general on borough affairs as well 
as upon the idea of securing manufacturing concerns to 
locate in the borough. Civie righteousnéss featured the 
discussion all through and the argument for a clean and 
sanitary town was very strong and as a result all pres- 
ent signified their willingness to assist in cleaning up the 
borough and giving it an inviting appearance as a place 
of abode. When the movement was first thought of it 
was for the purpose of locating manufacturing sites and 
se curing | manufacturing establishments to accept them, 
thereby increasing the industrial standing of the town, 
but the scope was widened at the meeting and the clean- 
up spirit was so strong that it was decided to name the 
hew organization the ‘‘West Conshohocken Civic Asso- 
ciation and Board of Trade.’’ 


COMMUNITY SELFISHNESS 


Early in the campaign for community building 
we said that boosting was so nearly allied to 
boasting that we thought it wise to do our devel- 
oping first and let the world find it out as it might. 
The fable of the man and the mouse trap applies 
as well to the community as to the Individual man: 
let the community but make a unique record for 
honesty and efficiency and it will become known the 
world over. 

Newspapers just now are chronicling the fact 
that 400 citizens of Ripon, Wis., signed a petition 
or a resolution declaring their wish that the $75,- 
000 appropriated by Congress for the building of a 
postoffice in their city be used instead for the con- 
struction of aeroplanes as a part of the national 
preparedness program. 

Many editors are at a loss to understand the ac- 
tion of these Ripon patriots; but as we have often 
said, communities have character the same as 
have individual citizens, and anybody who knows 
enough of Ripon’s history to form an estimate of 
its character would expect the people of that city 
to do exactly what these 400 have done. Whatever 
may be the reader’s politics this year, he will not, we 
hope, deny to Ripon the fame it won as the cradie 
of the Republican party—the original antislavery 
party. ; 

This fact is worth recording in this place because 
the meeting at which the party was organized and 
the name was invented was held in a schoolhouse. 
It was in fact a Community meeting—a gathering of 
citizens who declared their purpose to break away 
from all other parties and form a party that should 
pledge itself to ‘‘wipe out the blot of serfdom.”” We 
suppose that there are numerous members of other 
parties in Ripon and that the little meeting in the 
schoolhouse sixty-two years ago, as well as the 
group represented by the signatures to the resolu- 
tion refusing the Federal appropriation, included 
citizens of all parties. Likewise, we suppose that 
those public spirited citizens who purchased and 
preserved that little wooden building in which war 
was declared on slavery did so because they were 
proud of that event in the community’s history. 

Events of this sort in every community’s history, 
as they reflect the spirit and manifest the character 
of its citizens, deserve to be commemorated; so 
every year the people of Ripon gather in the little 
school building and celebrate the anniversary of 
that meeting more than three score of years ago. 
Still living in the town is one man who was present 
at the first meeting and was a leader in the move- 
ment that grew out of it, and he tells at these 
memorial meetings the story of the original gather- 
Ing. 











glomerate mess of sops calculated to appeal to 
the selfish instincts of communities and in- 
dividuals, and it will require considerable com- 
munity pride to refuse them in every instance. 
It will be easy to say that if our community 
does not get them another will; but let us 
rather ask ourselves whether we would care to 
have our names in the list of beneficiaries of 
the pork barrel or among that extremely small 
group with Ripon, Wis., that had the courage 
to see that justice is done to the whole nation, 
rather than to profit at the expense of the 
whole people. 





At MartporoueH, N. Y., local talent gave a play for 
the benefit of the free library. The play ‘‘ Valley Farm’ 
evidently was calculated to show the advantages of 
rural life over urban existence as the triumphant scene 
is laid on the farm, whereas it was in the New York 
mansion that ‘‘the serpent crept into Eden.’’ 

* - * 


IN THE East Stroudsburg (Pa.) Press of a late date 
appeared an article entitled ‘‘How We Built Up Our 
Dairy,’’ and signed by a local farmer. One paragraph 
of the article is especially interesting in view of the 
recommendation often made in the ComMUNITY BUILDER 
that the local lumberman, the banker or other merchant 
aid farniers in improving their herds. The paragraph 
follows: ‘‘In talking with our banker I said that we 
were working for nothing, whereupon he said that cows 
ought to pay a profit. He suggested that we buy a pure 
bred bull, get a milk scale, weigh the milk from each 
cow, and raise the heifer calves from the best cows. 
This we did, and, take my word for it, we found that 
we were harboring ten to twelve cows that did not give 
enough to pay for their board. We then got busy and 
began to sell nice fat cows to the butcher, buying 
others to put in their places. It was not long, however, 
until we found that we could not buy good cows, as 
those that were offered for sale by farmers are generally 
culls. So we did the best we could and kept right on 
raising calves from the best cows and our pure-bred bull. 
We now have twelve cows and six heifers coming fresh 
this spring, also six yearling heifers and four heifer 
calves. While they are only grades, we have some mighty 
good young cows. Although we separate milk to feed 
calves and make our butter for table use, our milk 
check averages more than it did before we commenced 
to keep tab and weigh milk. We expect to buy two 
pure-bred cows this spring and I firmly believe that 
inside of four years we can have a herd of pure-breds, 
I have found that grades pay nearly double what scrubs 
do, and have reasons to believe that pure- -breds will dis- 
count grades as much as grades do scrubs.’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


A Treatise on Modern Methods of Merchandising—How Two Progressive Lumber Retailers Use Advertising to Push Their 
Business and Increase Their Profits—Use of Publicity During Times of Depression 


The change that has come about and is still coming 
about in the merchandising methods of retail lumber- 
men is probably most notable in the department of ad- 
vertising. It is something comparatively new, like the 
automobile. Yesterday, the same being Sunday and 
hot, I lounged around during the afternoon on the lawn 
of a country home. During the afternoon scores of 
cars passed along the road. The sight is so common 
that country people scarcely look up when a machine 
chugs along. Twenty years ago the same people would 
have gone to the front windows and would have looked 
long and earnestly every time a team drove by. Travel 
over country roads in those days was so slow and so 
painful that no one ventured out unless forced into it 
by the business of commerce or of courtship, so every 
passing team meant a neighbor; and the country people 
liked to discover who was going and to speculate on 
what errand had taken him out. Now, one car out of 
ten may belong to an acquaintance; the rest are 
driven by strangers. 

During the afternoon I turned over the pages of a 
magazine of national circulation. Much of it was 
given over to advertising. I don’t know at what date 
the science of advertising began to be discovered; 
but I can remember when advertising was considered 
something of an affront to the reader. He found little in 
the advertising columns to interest him. The display 
was filled with extravagant, not to say untruthful, 
statements, and seemingly only a slight effort was made 
to present the article in a way to attract the people 
who would profit by buying it. The idea was to make 
an immediate sale, and the man who bought the space 
apparently cared little whether his product proved 
satisfactory or not, once he had the purchase price in 
his till. This was not universally true, for numerous 
companies took great pains to give good service, and 
it was the success of these advertisers, evidently, that 
led to the discovery of one of the principles of the 
science—the principle that business thrives on truth- 
fulness and service. 

At the present time the advertising pages of most 
of the publications of national scope are as interest- 
ing and as attractive as are the news, editorial or fic- 
tion pages, and that is no reflection on the latter. The 
concerns that buy this space are using it not merely 
to sell certain stock that they have on hand; they are 
using it in addition to educate the buying public to 
understand the principles the companies are working 
along. They are not so deeply concerned with the 
cheapness of the price as they are with the explanation 
of the materials, workmanship and service. People 
are willing to pay a fair price if they get value re- 
ceived, hence the amount of space given over in na- 
tional advertising to these things. 


The Short Vision of the Future 


American business men have been accused of not 
being able to see very far into the future. If you 
talk to a retailer of lumber about price fluctuation he 
thinks of a period of about thirty days. Life is so 
full of worry and strain and is so everlastingly on the 
jump that he isn’t able to stretch his mind over a 
period of years. I reckon most of us are a little proud 
of our ability to get into such a stew over business 
and take it as a sign of our greater intensity and 
greater capacity for getting things done. Yesterday, 
while lying in a hammock, and after I’d gotten tired 
of the magazines, I happened to hit upon a lecture by 
William James, that genial and keen critic of life and 
ways of thinking. He was talking about this very 
thing: 

Now what is the cause of the absence of repose, 
this bottled-lightning quality in us Americans?’’ he 
asks. ‘‘The explanation of it that is usually given is 
that it comes from the extreme dryness of our climate 
and the acrobatic performances of our thermometer, 
coupled with the extraordinary progressiveness of our 
life, the hard work, the railroad speed, the rapid suc- 
cess, and all other things we know so well by heart. 
To me both these pretended causes are utterly in- 
sufficiént to explain the facts. The American over- 
tension and jerkiness and breathlessness and inten- 
sity and agony of expression are bad habits, nothing 
more nor less, bred of custom and example, born of the 
imitation of bad models and the cultivation of false 
personal ideals. Eagerness, breathlessness, and anxiety 
are not signs of strength; they are signs of weakness 
and of bad coérdination. We say that so many of 
our fellow countrymen collapse because they work so 
hard. I suspect that this is an immense mistake. I 
suspect that neither the nature nor the amount of our 
work is accountable for the frequency and severity of 
our breakdowns, but that their cause lies rather in 
those absurd feelings of hurry and having no time, 
in that breathlessness and tension, that anxiety of 
feature and solicitude for results, that lack of inner 
harmony and ease, in short, by which with us the work 
is so apt to be accompanied.’’ 

The friendly and brilliant doctor was not thinking 
about advertising, but I believe the facts he was 
talking about have not a little to do with that art. 
Retailers of lumber have not until recently done much 








with publicity. There are all kinds of men retailing 
lumber, so there are all kinds of reasons for not ad- 
vertising. Some men, no doubt, are doing business in 
locations and under conditions that require no pur- 
chased publicity. Others are too lazy to attend to it. 
Others have an honest doubt of its efficiency. Still 
others have an unreasoned prejudice against anything 
new. Some are horrified at the idea of spending a 
dollar in an effort to make ten. They. would like to 
insure their sheds against fire on condition that they 
should be asked to pay the premiums only in the event 
of their having a loss. But I believe one reason a 
good many retailers do not advertise more consistently 
and effectively lies in the stewing and struggling and 
windmill fighting they do in an effort to make a dollar 
today. They are in such a sweat to make immediate 
profits that they have no time and no inclination to 
work out a policy of selling and service that will cover 
a long period of years and to which they can articulate 
the rest of their business as to a backbone. Without 
this clear-eyed notion of what the business looks like 
as a whole and to what issue it is coming when con- 
sidered as a thing that ought to last for long periods 
of years it is not easy or practicable to work out ad- 
vertising campaigns. About all that such managers 
can do with publicity is to call the attention of the 
public to certain items on which a special price is 
being made. This is a good and legitimate use of ad- 
vertising, but it does not exhaust the possibilities of 
that aid to business success. 


Difference Between Good and Bad Business Important 


Most of us for good and sufficient, not to say press- 
ing, reasons are willing and anxious to make a profit 
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“They would like to insure their sheds” 


today. Also the statements so often figuring in con- 
vention speeches and in the articles in trade journals 
about a fixed business policy are vague and lacking in 
practical qualities. They are little more than straws 
when drowning retailers grab for them. As a matter 
of fact, there is little difference between good business 
and bad business when a speaker tries to point it out, 
but that little difference is tremendously important. If 
a successful business man were abruptly confronted 
with a question as to what his business policy was 
he would probably be unable to answer in a word. 
One difference between the good and the poor business 
man is that the former knows his business thoroughly. 
He knows exactly what stock he has in the yard. He 
knows what it cost in wholesale price, interest on in- 
vestment, labor, prorated yard rental, insurance, de- 
preciation and all the other things that add to the 
first cost. He knows his customers and what they need 
and the things that would add to their comfort and 
earning capacity. He knows building plans and how 
to read blueprints, how to take lumber bills off them 
and how to make accurate estimates. He knows sales- 
manship, and because he knows salesmanship and all 
these other things he knows how, what and when to 
advertise. The poor business man may know these 
things after a fashion, but because he doesn’t know 
any or all of them, and of the other qualities of a 
business man that I may not have mentioned, as thor- 
oughly as he should he is shooting in the dark. 

Every business has an advertising technic all its own, 
and that is the reason we’d rather talk to a man in our 
own line of work who has made a success of publicity 
than to read volumes about advertising in general. 
Not long ago I had the pleasure of doing that very 
thing. It was at the Arkansas convention held last 
spring. I’ve talked quite a bit in these columns about 
that convention, and it was a good one. It brought 
together a large number of progressive dealers, and 


the people in charge of the program were successfu! 
in getting a large number of effective speakers who 
were capable of handling the topics they were asked 
to talk about. Secretary Moorehead, of the South- 
western association, told me there was a man present 
who had made an unusual success of advertising in a 
comparatively small town, and when I told him I had 
to meet that man at any cost he took me around and 
introduced me to E. D. Ferguson, of Blytheville, Ark., 
the man who at a later session of the convention was 
elected president of the association. Mr. Ferguson, | 
understand, romped away with the capital prize in the 


contest conducted by the Southwestern association for 


display ads. I talked to him for a few minutes after 
Mr. Moorehead had introduced us, and at the banquet 
I located him and got him steered around to a big table 
where only the two of us sat. This was highly satis- 
factory to me, both because we wouldn’t be interrupted 
and incidentally because there is something to be said 
in favor of sitting at a table spread for five times as 
many guests as actually sit at it, especially when the 
commercial association of Pine Bluffs spreads the table. 


Where He Gets His Copy 


**People seem to think that my ads are original,’’ 
Mr. Ferguson said modestly, ‘‘but as a matter of fact 
I get the ideas from all sorts of places. I’ve gotten 
the habit of looking at the ads in’ magazines and news- 
papers. In fact I hardly ever pick up a periodical 
without looking through the ads for ideas that can be 
adapted to my needs. Sometimes trivial things will 
suggest some of my best copy. The displays in the 
larger newspapers and magazines are especially worth 
studying, for the copy used in them is generally pre- 
pared by experts and carefully designed. It deserves 
close reading by men who have to be their own adver- 
tising experts. So when I find a display that especially 
appeals to me or that seems to have lots of punch I 
try to find out where its strength lies. Maybe the 
method of approach will suggest something to me. 
Usually the successful ads have personality, make use 
of pictures and carry a single idea. : 

“‘Tf a bit of display space can have a certain flavor 
of personality added to the rest of its appeal the effect 
is more lasting. I don’t think there is anything so 
deep or marvelous about the publicity I use. I don’t 
hynotize people into buying something they don’t 
need; and if my space in the papers brings results, as 
I feel sure it does, it is because I manage to bring 
home to people the wants they have not thought much 
about and because I make them pause when they read 
my copy and do a little thinking on their own account. 
I’ve read quite a bit in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
about the methods used by Tom Williams, of Spring- 
field, Mo. His ‘‘ Phone 300 Green’’ slogan appealed to 
me as good, so I had my telephone number changed to 
100. Then I had a picture made using my own head 
with a telephone receiver held to the head. There is 
a scroll on which is the legend ‘‘’Phone 100,’’ and 
down below another reading ‘‘We do the rest.’’ This 
device used for a little while got our ’phone number 
impressed on the minds of every possible user of lum- 
ber anywhere near Blytheville. I don’t have any other 
slogan that I stick to all the time. I’ve had quite a 
number of different ones. It’s hard to find any one 
slogan so good that it doesn’t wear threadbare after 
a while, and when that happens its advertising value 
is gone. It has become a bore. So when a slogan has 
served its purpose and begins to get stale I drop it 
and think of some other.’’ 

‘*What medium do you use for advertising mostly?’’ 
I asked. 

‘“When I started advertising there was no paper in 
the town,’’ he answered, ‘‘so I began sending out mim- 
eographed letters. The rural delivery of mail was in- 
stituted in our town about that time, and I took care 
to send out my letters with the first delivery. Since 
that time a newspaper has been started, and I make 
free use of space in it. I suppose without any doubt 
newspaper space is the best all-round publicity medium 
we have. It reaches the people we want to reach and 
does it in the best way that people can be met in 
numbers. Of course personal acquaintance and conver- 
sations make the best advertising, I suppose. At least 
that is generally said to be true. But meeting and 
talking to hundreds of people every week is out of 
the question. It would wear a man out if he tried it, 
and he’d have no time left to attend to things around 
the yard. I’m especially fortunate in regard to news- 
paper service. The man who runs our paper is a good 
friend of mine, and since I’m a good friend and a 
good patron of his he lets me superintend the setting 
of my ads or at least criticise the proofs and make 
suggestions until I get them to look just the way I 
want them to. He has a good compositor who takes 
pride in his work, so among us we manage to get my 
ideas into type in a way that comes near to being the 
way I want them. 


Increasing Publicity During Times of Depression 


‘I’ve been in business in Blytheville for a few 
years, but I’d just gotten well started when the busi- 
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ness depression.came on. Some of the lumbermen I 
knew seemed inclined to meet this depression by cut- 
ting off every expense that could be cut. A good many 
of them discontinued advertising entirely. That didn’t 
seem to me to be the thing to do. I talked the matter 
over with Mr. Moorehead, and he advised me to try 
more publicity instead of less. After thinking about 
it for a while and laying a few preliminary plans I told 
him I’d spend $800 or $1,000 that year to see if some- 
thing couldn’t be started. The results were satisfac- 
factory. Instead of losing heavily in the volume of 
trade, as some of the lumbermen in neighboring towns 
did, I pushed the volume up by an increase of $15,000. 

‘‘We have a trademark that we use with all our 


- publicity. It has a sort of round design with two lines 


of words on it: ‘‘Blytheville Lumber Company,’’ and 
‘Build Better Homes.’’ That is the thing we try to 
impress on the minds of our customers all the time— 
to build better homes. The great chance for the lum- 
berman in the South at this time lies in taking advan- 
tage of the situation to preach better buildings of all 
kinds to his customers. A good many of the farms 
are poorly improved. The farmers have been poor and 
have been compelled to get along with poor equipment. 
We’re changing that in these days by means of scien- 
tifie agriculture, which in these parts consists mostly of 
a rotation of crops and an increased diversity to in- 
clude the food crops that the farmer’s family needs. 
But a great many of the country people have gotten 
used to the meager equipment in the way of buildings 
and really don’t think of the desirability of doing dif- 
ferently unless somebody calls their attention to it. 
If we can impress people with the desirability of build- 
ing better buildings it is to their advantage as well as 
to ours. Better buildings mean more personal pleasure 
and comfort. They mean a larger earning capacity. 
They serve as a real mental stimulus to the people in 
arousing their pride and inspiring them with a desire 
to live in a larger way. Having a house of which a 
man is proud will often lead him to farm more exten- 
sively and more scientifically and to take necessary 
risks that he would not have taken without something 
to fire his pride and to start him living in a bigger 
way. I consider it real missionary work to induce my 
customers to build better buildings, provided they 
stay within their means. It will mean much in the 
way of increased wealth and comfort and community 
pride if such a campaign can be carried on all over 
the State. 
Prices Not Mentioned 


‘‘In my advertising I don’t talk about prices. I 
neither quote specific prices nor say anything about 
their being high or low. In these days of competition 
everybody knows or ought to know that no retail lum- 
berman can make a sinful amount of profit. Every- 
body knows that prices are nearly on a level because 
all the retailers have to pay practically the same whole- 
sale prices, have practically the same percentage of 
overhead expense and are content with about the same 
narrow margin of profit. So it ought to be taken for 
granted that retail prices are low enough so that no- 
body pays more than he should for the lumber he buys 
and that every retailer will supply the lumber at prac- 
tically the same price. Advertising of lumber, accord- 
ing to my experience and practice, doesn’t do well 
when it harps on price. It does best when it talks 
about service and when it boosts the idea of building 
and points out certain desirable features of the service 
offered by that particular company. 

‘‘Some time ago I noticed an ad put out by an auto- 
mobile company in which a house was balanced against 
an automobile. The ad then advised the reader to deal 
with a concern that would permit him to pay for a car 
in the same way that he would pay for a house—by the 
month. This looked like a boost in the wrong way. 
Whether intended that way or not it looked like 
advice to forego buying or building a house and to 
put the same money into a car. I can’t think of worse 
advice for a great many people in our part of the 
country, at least. So I fixed up an ad along the same 
lines. I had the picture of a house balanced against 
a ear. The kind of car and the price were printed. 
The material in the house came to exactly the same 
sum. It was the picture of a house for which I had 
the plans and for which I was willing and glad to sell 











“It does best when it talks about service’ 





the material for the sum given. Well, the picture and 
the lump-sum price told the whole story. What I said 
below merely amplified what the pictures told at the 
first glance. Nearly everybody has a desire for a home. 
Most people situated to use a car ought to have a home 
first. Everybody has that feeling, but nothing helps 
them to foster it. People are assailed by advertising 
telling them about the beautiful lines and the speed 
and the comfort and the general desirability of an 
automobile, but nobody takes such pains to talk 
about the desirability of owning a home. A few 
editorial writers touch on it now and again, but 
until now nobody with a business interest at stake 
has taken the trouble and gone to the expense 
of spreading information about home building and 
home owning. It ought to be one of the most 
fruitful subjects in all the range of advertising art. 
But retailers have done little about it. They talk 
about building houses, but they don’t go to the trouble 
of hitching their business up with the great homing in- 
stinct. If lumbermen don’t do it nobody will. Build- 
ing homes is one of the really patriotic things in this 
country. I suppose a person could get sentimental and 
foolish if he wasn’t careful about putting common 
sense and facts into his advertising copy, but it can 
be done. I don’t know absolutely that those home- 
automobile ads brought in business, though I sold a 
couple of house bills immediately afterward. But I 
do know that those ads were the most talked about 
publicity I ever fixed up, and I haven’t any doubt but 
that they’ll have an effect on the thinking of my 


‘eustomers for a good while to come. There was noth- 


ing strikingly new in the ideas, for everybody knows 
about how much the lumber in an average house costs. 
But putting the house and the car side by side made 
a striking comparison that was likely to claim atten- 
tion. 

How the Copy Is Written 

I asked Mr. Ferguson about the way he writes his 
copy. During the afternoon J. B. Powell, instructor 
in advertising at the University of Missouri, in the 
course of a practical talk said it was a good plan to 
pick out one person and to write the copy as though 
it was intended for this person alone. The idea is 
that if a person begins thinking of the hundreds or 
thousands of people who may possibly read this bit 
of selling display he will get self-conscious and won’t 
be able to put any concreteness and punch into what he 
writes; while an ad really is a matter of man-to-man 
talk. You make the same talk to hundreds of people, 
but you make it to them one at a time. So it’s a safe 
working rule, according to Mr. Powell, to write as 
though the copy would be read by only one certain 
man. If it is aimed to get results‘with him the chances 
are that it’ll get results with a good many other peo- 
ple. Mr. Ferguson said he thought Mr. Powell’s sug- 
gestion a good one, though he himself had never fol- 
lowed it. 

‘“TIn writing display copy,’’ he said, ‘‘I think first of 
what I’m trying to-do. Maybe I’m trying to move 
some stock that has been going too slowly. Maybe 1 
want to boost silos. Maybe I want to work on the 
proposition of home building. Whatever it is I think 
it over until I get all the reasons in mind for wanting 
to do that thing and why it would be a good thing for 
my customers, too. ‘Then I pick out the strongest 
talking points and write the ad. After it is done I 
consider it as impersonally as possible to see if there 
is any class of people among my customers to whom 
that ad would make a special appeal. It isn’t often 
that a person can fix up a display that will appeal with 
equal force to all his customers. They naturally fall 
into classes on account of their different kinds of work, 
the things they need most, their relative amount of 
wealth and so on. So I have to fix up my selling talks 
so as to appeal with special force to some one class or 
another. Then if the advertisement I’ve written 
doesn’t appeal strongly to some one class or other 
I might better put it in the waste basket. There 
is no use in filling up space which costs money with 
copy that has little or no pulling power. It will bring 
in few results, and it will lower public opinion of the 
quality of my advertising.’’ 

‘‘How much money do you usually spend in this 
way?’’ I asked. 

‘‘That depends on circumstances,’’ he answered. 
‘*At times I need the pulling power of advertising 
more than at others. But it never falls below $50 a 
month. The cheapest man I have around the yard 
costs me about that, and I figure that advertising is 
worth more to me than the services of a yard man. 
At some seasons I spend a good deal more than that.’’ 


Putting the Humorous Touch in Advertising 


L. R. Putman, the advertising and efficiency expert 
of the Southwestern association, was present at this 
convention and was called on repeatedly for speeches. 
In talking about publicity he recalled a conversation 
he’d had with a noted newspaper man not long before. 
This man said somewhat in sorrow and disgust that 
the public taste had evidently gotten pretty low in 
the matter of reading, for nothing seemed to have 
much of a hold on public attention unless it was 
funny. Humorous stories in the fiction magazines, 
news stories with a snicker in every line and comic 
strips like ‘‘Mutt and Jeff’’ seemed to be the things 
that got most attention and that won the highest 
rewards for their creators. This seemed to the news- 
paper man to be bad. Serious reading, informing 
articles, careful studies in business administration, all 
this kind of periodical literature got scant attention 
because it was so serious. Mr. Putman didn’t exactly 
agree with his friend. He said it might be a bad 
thing when considered from the standpoint of abstract 























“People called him up and asked him what the difficulty 
was’ 


literature, but the thing that interested him especially 
was not the fact that people would not read serious 
articles but rather the fact that they would read funny 
ones. Since this is true, he said, why not give people 
what they want? If a man wants his advertising to 
get read, for instance, he ought to put a few grins into 
it if he can do it without offending some of his cus- 
tomers. Forced or unkindly humor is worse than none 
at all, of course; but kindly humor with some genuine 
rib-ticklers that don’t offend any one is a great asset 
to an advertiser. Mr. Putman himself made use of a 
number of cartoons of a comic figure that he called 
‘*Bill, the Booster.’’ Bill, the Booster, made various 
pungent remarks on subjects that were claiming pub- 
lic attention until he got to be a regular feature of 
Putman’s advertising, and. people got to looking for 
those ads regularly. He made some changes in his 
publicity once, and the Booster got left out for a 
couple of weeks; and people began calling Putman up 
and asking him what the difficulty was. One woman 
said she enjoyed the Booster more than the comic 
strips by the famous cartoonists. 

Mr. Powell, the instructor in advertising .mentioned 
above, in talking about business efficiency laid down 
four general principles: Buy right, sell right, keep 
books right, advertise right. So in his opinion adver- 
tising comes in for about one-fourth of the impor- 
tance that is attached to the entire business. Buying, 
selling, cost accounting, advertising—they make at 
least four highly important stones in the commercial 
structure, and many people will agree with Mr. Powell 
that they are the most important. 


An Important Point for Lumber Retailers 


This speaker made one point that is important to 
lumber retailers. A good many of the brethren have 
looked at advertising as a sort of Orphan Annie who 
wants to come to their house and stay, and to wash 
the cups and saucers and brush the crumbs away in 
return for a fat living. A favorite objection to ad- 
vertising advanced by men who honestly believe that 
it doesn’t help them sell their goods is that every- 
body in the neighborhood knows about their lumber 
yards, and when people want to buy lumber they will 
go to a lumber yard and not to a drug store or a livery 
stable. The same may be said about groceries or dry- 
goods, yet these merchants find advertising profitable. 
Mr. Powell told of a manager of a general store in a 
small town who turned down an advertising solicitor 
with the statement that advertising wouldn’t do him 
any good because people knew about his store, and 
he couldn’t make them come in if they didn’t want to 
buy something. This solicitor was a canny young man, 
so instead of taking his defeat and letting it go at 
that he made a survey of the neighborhood. He found 
hundreds of people who didn’t buy of that store, most 
of them simply because their attention had never been 
ealled to it in a striking way. There were dozens 
who had never heard of it at all. Advertising of the 
right kind would undoubtedly have brought this mana- 
ger much business both because by publicity he could 
have ealled his establishment to the attention of cus- 
tomers and because he could have created desires for 
goods by his advertising. People everywhere are get- 


ting along without things they can afford and that 
they’d be glad to own if once their attention were 
called to the desirable points of the articles in ques- 
tion. 

All this is true of lumber yards. I suppose every 


retail lumberman has had the experience of going 
through the yard with a customer and having that 
customer point to some article or other and say, ‘‘ Why, 


I didn’t know you carried that stuff in stock. How 
long have you been selling it?’’ There are some 
retailers who forget what stock they have, themselves, 
until invoicing time comes around. Mail-order houses 


with nothing to depend on except advertising have been 
building up their business steadily. One concern, ac- 


cording to Mr. Powell’s statement, has increased its 
sales by ten million dollars a year for the last five 
years. If this proves so valuable an asset to the cata- 


log man it seems reasonable to suppose that by care 
and common sense the local retailer could make it help 
him along toward a wider field of merchandising. 
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HARDWOOD STOCK REPORT ISSUED 


Canvass Made of Four Woods — Fewer 
Orders on Hand 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 1—The stock report issued 
by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States showing the stocks of oak, poplar, chest- 
nut and cottonwood on hand June 1 and July 1 this 
year, has gone to the membership. It is somewhat de- 
layed through unavoidable circumstances that gave Sec- 
retary W. H. Weller and Chief Clerk J. H. Dollman 
considerable extra work. 

Decreases of stocks are reported as follows: Plain 
white oak, 2.4 percent; poplar, 7 percent; quartered 
poplar, 1.9 percent; chestnut, 1.6 percent. 

Inereases are: Plain white oak, southern mills, 10.5 
percent; plain red oak, eastern mills, 7.2 percent; south- 
ern mills, 5.6 percent; quartered white oak, eastern 
mills, 6.4 percent; southern mills, 20.2 percent; quar- 
tered red oak, eastern mills, 17.5 percent; southern mills, 
11.9 percent; cottonwood, 6.4 percent. 

Orders on hand July 1 generally were less than were 
on the books June 1, the only exceptions being increases 
on plain red oak at southern mills, quartered red oak at 
southern mills and cottonwood. In the case of cotton- 
wood, alone of the four woods canvassed, the orders on 
hand July 1 were in excess of the stocks reported. 

The following table gives a recapitulation of the dif- 
ferent grades, the report proper showing in detail the 
stocks and orders for all the various thicknesses of the 
fumber handled, and in that particular are most com- 
plete: 

Plain White Oak 
EASTERN MILLS 


Stock Stock Orders Orders 
June 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 
UESSSS eee 6,432,000 5,875,000 424,000 475,000 


No. 1 common. .13,434,000 13,449,000 1,678,000 1,402,000 
Sound wormy... 2,466,000 2,654,000 1,629,000 520,000 
No. 2 common.. 7,688,000 3,506,000 3,833,000 
No. 3 common.. 9,750,000 3,013,000 2,141,000 








Totals .....39,770,000 38,810,000 10,250,000 8,571,000 
SOUTHERN MILLS 

eee 2,253,000 2,559,000 154,000 201,000 

No. 1 common.. 5,793,000 6,135,000 2,183,000 2,206,000 

Sound wormy... 2 ,310,000 116,000 136,000 

No. 2 common.. 2 3,683,000 1,090,000 732,000 

No. 3 common.. : 4,279,000 1,228,000 1,389,000 





Totals .....16,253,000 17,966,000 4,771,000 4,664,000 
All mills... 





56,023,000 56,776,000 15 5,021,000 13 3 3,035, ,000 
Plain Red Oak 
EASTERN MILLS 








Roe 2,106,000 2,277,000 526,000 249,000 

No. 1 common... 2,144,000 2,383,000 733,000 478,000 

No. 2 common.. 1,601,000 1,615,000 647,000 636,000 

Totals ..... 5,851,000 6, 27: 5,000 ~ 1,906,000 1,363,000 
SOUTHERN MILLS 

ease 3,405,000 3,392,000 937,000 1,028,000 

No. 1 common... 6,875,000 7,295,000 2,578,000 2,751,000 





No. 2 common.. 3,975,000 4,377,000 629,000 1,436,000 





Totals .....14,255,000 15,064,000 4,144,000 5,215,000 


All mills... 





20, 106, 000 21,339,000 


~ 6,150,000 ~ 6,578,000 
Quartered White Oak 
EASTERN MILLS 














\ Yr 1,673,000 1,603,000 260,000 56,000 
No. 1 common... 1,381,000 1,594,000 1,172,000 674,000 
No. 1 common & 
better wormy. 519,000 529,000 362,000 300,000 
No. 2 common... 1,022,000 1,113,000 76,000 37,000 
No. 3 common... 98,000 9,000 BONO. 666s s5s~ 0 
Clear FAS strips 572.000 543,000 191,000 55,000 
No. 1 com. strips 9,000 454,000 _ 150,000 ie a Pate 
Totals ..... 5,494,000 5,845,000 316, 3,000 1, 122,000 
SOUTHERN MILLS 
LS ee 2,405,000 2,418,000 899,000 314,000 
No. 1 common... 2,773,000 3,870,000 848,000 634,000 
No. 2 common. . 306,000 BOLO scar caave 12,000 
No. 5 common.. 13,000 OS ee ne eee 
Clear FAS strips 225,000 307,000 124,000 133,000 
No. 1 com. strips 373,000 360,000 BAD aies es sone 
Totais .i5 <0 Bi 095, 000 * 442 4 2,000 4.093.000 





All mills. ..11,589,000 13,173,000 3,758,000 2,215,000 


Quartered Red Oak 
EASTERN. MILLS 









RMR bam nis a ub Ssuh gi 93,000 118,000 14,000 27.000 
No. 1 conimon.. 298,000 349,000 25,000 33,000 
No. 2 common.. 2,000 SD Ce stse nt ees ee ere 
Clear face strips 41,000 RE winks anes kata eee 
TORS 0.» 434,000 510,000 47.000 60,000 
SOUTHERN MILLS 
2 eee 230,000 260,000 72,000 106,000 
No. 1 common.. 947,000 981,000 452,000 35,000 
No. 2 common... 127,000 SD nase eee 3,000 
Clear face strips 17,000 i Ser 8,000 
No. 1 common 
strips ....... 26,000 RRO sox eaihiniia. ables ese ale 
Totals ..... 1,347,000 1,508,000 524,000 552,000 
All mills 1,781,000 2,018,000 571,000 612,000 
Poplar 
P. & W. No. 1, 

18” to 23” 1,410,000 1,226,000 300,000 201,000 
P. & W o. 1 

2 ae | Ae 285,000 367,000 151,000 48,000 
Wide No. 2, 18” . 

| 250,000 187.000 110,000 98,000 
Box boards, 9” 

ee!) “Arar 21,000 54,000 Farrer 

30x boards, 13” 

“i 479,000 384,000 143,000 92,000 
Tete eo -. oLe 4,197,000 4,394,000 924,000 732,000 
_ eae 1,042,000 275,000 687.000 740,000 
en eee 1,875,000 489,000 384,000 


1,773,000 1,964,000 
387,000 1,486,000 
79,000 2°752.000 1,456,000 





No. 2 common.. 4,588,000 


1 
No. 1 common... 5,030,000 4 
No. 38 common... 4,251,000 3, 


No. 4 commoa. 38,009 64.000 RR Pa UE 40,000 
Totals .....23,566,000 21,911,000 8,731,000 7,241,000 





Quartered Poplar 





ESA eee 477,000 445,000 222,000 245,000 
No. 1 common... 357,000 373, ‘000 489,000 214,000 
Totals ..... 834,000 818,000 711,000 459,000 
Chestnut 
RAS: cancaueens 2,133,000 2,219,000 116,000 116,000 
FAS wormy..... 9 908, 000 708,000 373,000 360,000 
No. 1 common.. 4,104, 7000 4,358,000 631,000 313,000 
No. 1 common 
WORMS <2. 1,081,000 940,000 845,000 671,000 
Sound wormy... 6,411,000 6,510,000 3,920,000 2,740,000 
No. 2 common . 
sound wormy. 398,000 225,000 150,000 + 117,000 
No. 2 common ‘ 
_wormy ...... 1,964,000 1,947,000 853,000 — 886,000 


No. 2 common 

wormy aise r- 

SS rere 103,000 139,000 118,000 198,000 
No. 3 common. . 8,785,000 3,498,000 1, 743,000 2,391, "000 


Totals .....20,887,000 20,544,000 8,744,000 ~ 7,792,000 





Cottonwood 
Box boards, 9 to 
_ pA ae 200,000 BOOIO ssc eves 189,000 
Box boards, 13” 
SOMES One ante 597,000 670,000 23,000 646,000 
SS ee 1,302,000 1,458,000 1,116,000 694,000 


No. 1 common... 1,819,000 1,753,000 1,877,000 4,115,000 





No. 2 common.. 1,302,000 1,612,000 2,123,000 1,491,000 
No. 3 common... 392,000 191,000 290,000 12,000 
Totals ..... 5,612,000 5,974,000 5,429,000 7,147,000 





WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS HEAVY 


Report Shows Increases for June as Com- 
pared to June, 1915 





The report of shipments for June just issued by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a favor- 
able increase as compared with shipments for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The report is as follows: 











1915 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 
PON SR ee tert oars 219 5,576,427 302 7,415,931 
LN er 578 15,032,457 1,043 26,505,030 
ee er 33 991,79 57 1,431,290 
Washington ......... 221 4,983,661 287 6,865,111 
North Dakota........ 405 10,293,722 415 10,016,406 
South Dakota........ 225 5,539,887 336 8,072,884 
NS are 328 8,417,727 299 7,482,5 
WOABDORIEN  ... 050.5 60 cess 172» 4,817,065 270 6,408,118 
SME acd sie iio asta se 230 = 5,978,459 175 4,202,137 
TORN <0 os vic wanes & 191 4,816,892 165 4,073,103 
TIE ciossnin sve 4 Semis 23 441,221 31 607,299 
SS eee 185 4,486,080 196 4,263,328 
ERNINNES 6 ood wore ee oe 23 501,354 20 459,121 
CORIOPAGO ... 2. Koss e0 121 2,890,984 93 2,301,873 
LS TS ee 37 866,974 85 2,112,462 
SRI AS S suse is cols Seis o 97 2,539,997 118 2,926,680 
SS err ae 29 643,137 5d 1,349,167 
Lp aaa eres 70 1,787,034 82 1 946, 427 
Te eae ere chair * 5 79,927 9 60, 052 
Atlantic coast States.. 268 6, 668" 275 238 5,722 066 
Other eastern States.. 42 1,034/867 133 3, 244° 689 
PE: cobs tae eee bes 22 460,816 2 52151 
Oklaboma and Nevada. 8 182,215 3 80,635 
SSE ons oom spe os: das, (Saseeress 4 8,692 
Totals 34 «88,636,976 4,418 nsaiieteahtoee 
Cut for montl 37 mills, 113,761,978 
SOU GIN bis oe oan ee Shake see bees bao eee 149, 229,402 
Use ORC EN IOIOIEN. 5 a0 5c wae 6s 4:6 ws © <0 9p ows 41,432,219 


Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those. prevailing 
the previous month and number of 
PIURDES RMERTANs 5 54s 56's 0S 655 SW ws 9 25 0 1 
INQUIRIES 
Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared with 
last month and number of mills re- 
OA BRINE 6 55 sah eee ab Oe eee w.s's 9 4 13 


Below is given a comparative statement of shipments 
and cut for the first six months of 1915 and 1916; also 
total cut and shipments for the first six months for each 
of the last eight years. 











1915 ao... 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 
SUD: os eho tinw es 1,216 30,184,998 1,630 40,966,680 
MOBURNE 2.56005 2,560 65, "462, 693 4,836 120,685,869 
OO on eee 150 4 064,847 286 7,340,768 
Washington ...... 1,075 24,112,180 1,289 29,870,164 
North Dakota..... 1,531 38,559,428 1,922 46,475,203 
South Dakota..... 1,276 31,114,966 1,638 40,150,930 
Minnesota ....... 2,291 57,574,473 1,836 45,752,770 
Wisconsin ....... 1,070 26,460,833 1,274 30,029,119 
ER on ice na ew er 1,651 40,139,192 1,577 38,393,774 
SUIOUIB! 4.6455 s+ uw ,058 26, 461, "605 1,138 28,110,206 
eer 90 1 "981; *690 161 3,571,662 
NEVEBARKA «0555.5. 1,042 24678227 1,372 32,595,666 
ses 123 2,736,638 135 3,237,297 
COT 4's 0 0:05 50 759 18,286,036 764 18,365,156 
Ci 200 4,815,200 446 11,061,458 
ol Se 463 12,225,559 626 16,030,181 
BESCMIBAR oc cewes 155 3,604,994 282 6,931,496 
283 aeons 394 9,635,083 
DSS ee 29 ,804 1,788,182 
Atl. Coast States... 1,371 34, 109. 780 1,518 38,181,219 
Other East. States. 317 7259-646 7 7 
SEE. o-wo-5 o's 00 80 1,825,397 65 
RMPOEOIA 65.5... -< 5:2 4 ae 
Oklahoma & Nevada 23 567,703 28- 
Se ea 5 107,898 4 - 
0 eee 18,822 464,388,214 yy 031 589,205,156 
Cut for six months, 1915, 394,364,929 ; 1916.....2 512,548,413 
Shipments exceed cut, BORG. . o..16555.64.0:9 002s 00 76,656,743 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
Cut Shipments 
IID so ss.5''s, 9 ssn cp eae 327,721,198 374,141,298 
SEED cine Saisibiow ow eke eee 429,249;709 474,724,567 
1 ere ee 53,702,683 
LL) re anh 329,015,074 420,446,385 
RIPE oe A od0:k os odes we eee 12,435,112 421,545,879 
ol) Ae rr rer err rr 450,023,; 466,252,937 
BONG nice swine ss ghee ene 394, 364,929 464,388,214 
BPBTDs 4.100.655 9 we sis ee Se ee 512,548, 413 589,205,156 





ERROR IN ADDRESS IS CORRECTED 


In an article appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of July 22, page 30, showing some chestnut boards of 
high quality manufactured by A. J. White & Son, the ad- 
dress of this concern was given as Wodson, Pa. This 
was in error, the concern being located at Woodson, Va. 





THE PLAINT OF THE YARD MANAGER 


In Novel Form He Tells of the Vicissitudes 
of the Business 





[By E. M. Pease] 


I moon around the lumber yard, and think I have a jo} 
that’s hard. The sun is hot, the trade is slow; mosquitoes 
bite and bother so, that if I had the plunks to spend I'd 
view this old world’s other end. And as I load up planks 
and boards I get to thinking of the hordes of boys who 
left their homes and jobs, and now are eating beans, or 
cobs, or chili con carne, or hot cross buns, with nothing to 
do put carry guns and march along a day or so. It must 
be great in Mexico. 

And as I think about that bunch, I sometimes take a 
lifesized hunch that I could show those khakied runts how 
I’d perform their valiant stunts. I’d seek out Pancho 
in his liar, and punch his nose and pull his hair and slap 
his wrist, "and say, ‘‘Old Pard, you must stay in your 
own yard. You can’t go up to the gringoes’ towns and 
make them dance like circus clowns, and rob them of their 
goods and souls, and shoot our country full of holes. 
Now, Don, I say you must desist, and if you don’t I 
shall insist that you be hung to a ‘eactus limb and filled 
with shot clear to the brim.’’ Of course he’d promise to 
be good; I’d seare him so I know he would, and all his 
greasers take fright and resolve right there to do what’s 
right. 

“Then back I’d come to the United States, and steer 
her clear of narrow straits which now molest our peace- 
ful shores, brought about by foreign wars and politics 
and other ’ stuff that don’t amount to a pinch of snuff, 
I’d show Congress how to act when deciding on a pact; 
not to rave and rant and cuss, tear their hair and make a 
fuss over little things like tax, or the duty on some flax. 
My conduct would make them say ‘‘ All this can be done 
in a dignified way; imbeciles no longer shall we be, but 
perfect gentlemen such as he.’’? I’d help the President 
write some notes, and tell the Kaiser to run his boats so 
as not to interfere with lives and trunks of Americans 
dear, who wish to cross the ocean blue to see the things 
his guns can do. I’d joke away Teddy’s preparedness 
blues and trim the whisk broom on Charles E. Hughes; 
and get the New Woman her long-sought vote in a gal- 
lant way that would get her goat. These few little things 
I’d do before I crossed the ocean to stop the war. 

But just as I start the telephone rings, and then some 
customer plaintively sings, ‘‘Those windows you sent, 
they ’re all too small; they’re not what I ordered at all, 
at all. How can you be so stupid, you chump? Each 
sack of cement was just a hard lump, as tough as iron 
and heavy as lead. You confounded bonehead, I wish 
you were dead.’’ The receiver goes up with a resound- 
ing whack, and I know that the windows will soon be 
back; so I stick around to please, if I can, that boister- 
ous, bold, but sensitive man. 

Then here comes another, still more irate; you can see 
he is mad as he comes through the gate. «Good morn- 
ing,’’ I say, by way of greeting, but he acts like a Quaker 
meeting for about two minutes; and then begins to enum- 
erate my sins. I sold him planks that were not straight; 
I sold him lime that lacked in weight; of shingles there 
were not enough; the plaster sure was rotten stuff. The 
siding was so badly split the carpenters could stand and 
spit tobacco juice through any place and never touch the 
board’s broad face. Everything was wrong, it seems; 
such lumber made him have bad dreams. He wondered 
how the town could fail to put such lumbermen in jail. 

As he goes out, another hick drives in the yard to get 
some brick. This one tells of his family tree, and what 
‘*this country’’ used to be when he settled here to toil 
and wrest his rations from the soil; he tells of pains and 
aches and ills, and how he works to pay his bills; the 
hardships of a farmer’s life, and what he owes to his 
good wife. 

And thus the summer days go by, and that is just the 
reason why I never get away to do the little things out- 
lined to you. 

But one day upon the street an agriculturist I meet. 
(He’s not just ‘‘farmer’’ nowadays. That barn I sold 
him changed his ways). His big rough hand lands on my 
shoulder as hard and heavy as a boulder: ‘‘ Why, here ye 
are, gol dern yer skin. To see you I jest now dropped 
in. I want to say I wuz all wrong in that mournful win- 
dow song that I spieled over the ’phone one day ’way 
back there in the month of May. The cement set good, as 
you can see, if you drive out and visit me.’’ And he 
looked pleased and wore a smile that you could see for 
half a mile. 

Another call I had one day from the self-same man who 
made the fray about the material for a house that he 
said wasn’t fit for a louse. He pranced right in and gave 
his mit, and said his house was simply ‘‘It.’’ ’Twas 
good to know a lumberman who could furnish such 2 
plan; why, he would give me money, land, or even his own 
daughter’s hand. Such was the price he’d gladly pay 
for the house he owns today. 

So many say about the same that I gave up thirsting 
after fame. Let long coated congressmen and diplomats 
punch holes in each other’s high silk hats. I’ll not 
hunger for a strife, but remain a builder all my life. 


OP PPD PP POPP PPD 


A Soutn American dealer writes.to a commercial or- 
ganization in the United States that he wishes to be 
placed in touch with importers and others interested in 
buying South American products, such as hardwoods. 
hides, mangrove bark, coffee, cacao, sisal, coconuts and 
coconut fiber ete. His address may be obtained by apply- 
ing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., referring to Trade Consular Report 
No. 21,577. 
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The Use of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir in Mill Construction Type of Buildings 





PART XIV. 


Insurance 

The purpose of insurance is to protect the owner of 
a building from losses caused by fire, accident and the 
elements. For this protection the owner of the build- 
ing pays an annual sum which is called the rate. The 
insurance rate is based not only on the character of 
the construction of the building but also upon the ex- 
posure hazard, conflagration hazard, and contents hazard. 
These hazards may be minimized by the fire protection 
equipment of the building such as automatic sprinkler 
system, fire hose, fire extinguishers, fire doors and fire 
windows, fire stops between floors, enclosing of elevator 
and stair shafts, protection of openings in floors with 
automatic closing doors, protecting combustible portions 
of the structure by means of fireproof paint, ete. 

The insurance underwriters and insurance companies 
have rules, regulations, and requirements that govern 
the rate as to kinds of material, construction of mate- 
rials and methods of installation in the building. The 
first cost of erecting a building to meet with all the 
requirements of underwriters and insurance companies 
may be considered high but in return for this first cost 
the owner will obtain the lowest possible rate of insur- 
ance, which in time will be an equal offset for the first 
cost. 

Plans for prospective buildings should be submitted 
by the owner to the local insurance governing body for an 
approval in detail before proceeding with the building. 
In that way he will obtain the insurance rate before 
proceeding with the erection of the building. 

The installation of an approved automatic sprinkler 
system is the one protection that materially reduces 
the rate; in fact, the reduction in the rate for a sprink- 
lered building as against an unsprinklered building is suf- 


[By Robert Seth Lindstrom, Architect] 








ficient to pay for the entire sprinkler equipment in a few 
years. Consequently automatic protection may be termed 
a real economy. 

A mill constructed type of building sprinklered takes 
a lower rate of insurance than any other type of con- 
struction unsprinklered. This low rate of insurance has 
been made possible by the experiences of insurance 
companies with mill constructed buildings. Where the 
sprinkler system in a mill constructed type of building 
has been in perfect operation a small fire within the 
building is almost always put out without any material 
damage to the building. And there is no official record 
of a mill constructed building equipped with a perfect 
working automatic sprinkler system that has been en- 
tirely destroyed from fire starting within the building. 


Cost of Mill Construction 


Volumes have been written in reference to the cost 
of mill constructed types of buildings; also on compara- 
tive costs of reinforced concrete and mill construction 
buildings, but the majority of comparisons are only 
assumed and therefore not based on actual facts. The 
only safe and legitimate comparison that could be made 
would be actually to construct two buildings, one of 
reinforced concrete and one of mill construction, such 
buildings to be identically similar as to size, architec- 
tural treatment and mechanical equipment such as heat- 
ing, plumbing, e’>ctric, sprinkler and elevators. This 
would give only tie cost of the buildings in the locality 
where they were built, while the cost of either building 
may vary if built in a different locality. In addition 
to the total cost of the building proper the following 
items must also be compared to obtain the net total 
investment, viz., interest on investment, taxes, insurance 
and depreciation in value. There can be no comparison 
between a reinforced concrete unsprinklered building and 
a mill constructed sprinklered building as to the net total 
investment without taking into consideration the insur- 
ance rate in connection with the sprinkler equipment. 


The method of computing the cost of either a rein- 
forced concrete or mill constructed type of building 
based upon price either by square foot of floor area 
or by the cubic foot method can only be approximate, 
as the price per square foot of floor area or per cubic 
foot depends upon floor loading, height of building, and 
the building’s mechanical equipment, which are seldom 
identically similar as to quantity and quality. How- 
ever, comparative costs can be figured between a rein- 
forced concrete and a mill constructed building of the 
same size with the same floor loading, leaving out the 
cost of mechanical trades, which is the method generally 
employed by advocates of reinforced concrete as an 
argument in favor of reinforced concrete. 

In figuring comparative costs between any types of 
construction not only the type of building must be con- 
sidered but also the kind of occupancy, as sometimes 
the occupancy regulates the type of construction rather 
than the cost of the building. There are certain classes of 
occupancy where vibration would be a factor and would 
require a type of building other than mill construction. 
Therefore rather than to attempt to secure actual fig- 
ures covering comparative costs of different types of 
buildings regardless of size, height and occupaney which 
could only be an assumption and not actual facts it is 
better for the prospective builder to obtain advice from 
a specialist in the certain types of building suited to the 
proposed occupancy before deciding upon the type of 
the proposed building. 

The comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
various types of construction previously outlined in de- 
tail will assist a prospective builder in determining what 
type of construction is best adapted to meet with all the 
requirements of the occupancy, at the same time ren- 
dering the building a profitable and safe investment. 

[This is the final installment of this series. Readers 
are invited to discuss the subject and to submit any 
question on which further information is desired.— 
EDITOR. | 








Lumber Export Trade After the War 





The question of the lumber business of the United 
States after the war seems to be one of unending in- 
terest and speculation. In the last six months I have 
taken particular pains whenever opportunity offered to 
secure the opinions of representative men in business 
and finance from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast on 
the prospects of business generally in this country fol- 
lowing the close of the European War. I have found 
some radical differences of opinion regarding the con- 
ditions in many lines of business following the declara- 
tion of peace but not in a single instance have I found 
anyone who was not very positively of the opinion that 
the export lumber business of the United States imme- 
diately following the termination of the present war 
would be the greatest ever known. I emphatically coin- 
cide with this view. The world is hungry for lumber to- 
day. The best best evidence we have of this is the fact 
that such a country as Australia is today taking all the 
lumber for which ships can be secured to carry and is 
paying as high as $37.50 a thousand feet freight where 
normally the freight has not been over $10 a thousand. 
They are paying this excessive freight on lumber which 
is selling on the docks at the mills of the Pacific coast 
at $9 to $12 a thousand feet. In the palmiest days of 
the export lumber business of this Coast the mill price 
of this lumber never reached $20 a thousand. Practically 
every other part of the world which consumes lumber 
is doing the same thing today as Australia is doing. 
Anyone today who has transportation to offer can read- 
ily secure an order for lumber to almost any part of 
the world. 

For years the export lumber business of the United 
States has been the football of the shipping interests. 
At times when ships were plentiful and cargoes scarce 
the ship, owning companies have purchased lumber to 
provide cargoes for their ships and have taken their 
chances on disposing of it in a foreign market. The 
same thing has been true of the domestic coastwise 
business. Such condition almost invariably leads to 
the demoralization of the markets to which the mate- 
rial is shipped. It seems to me the question before the 
exporting lumber manufacturers of the United States 
today is: Are they going to continue to be the play- 
thing of the transportation interest? 

The atmosphere is charged with the spirit of pre- 
paredness these days. Are the lumbermen of the 
United States going to sit with folded hands waiting 
until the boom following the war arrives, expecting to 
get some substantial slices of the pie that will be 
brought to them during that period, or are they going 
to join in the preparedness crowd and systematically 
and intelligently get ready for the tremendous oppor- 
a which will undoubtedly be knocking at our 
doors 


[By Ralph H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash.] 








So long as the United States keeps on friendly terms 
with both parties in the European controversy it would 
seem as if the commercial alliances being formed by 
both sets of Allies are not to be greatly feared by 
the export lumber interests of the United States. It 
is true that Russia is our strongest competitor in the 
European lumber market as well as in Australia. She 
has the great advantage of nearness to the European 
market which is particularly helpful when ships are 
scarce as at present. The probabilities are that for a 
time following the war she will have all she can do in 
the European market without disturbing the Australian 
market. It is highly probable that lumber shipments 
from the United States to the countries of the entente 
allies will not be acceptable if made in German ships. 
We will therefore have to make our shipments in ves- 
sels belong to the nations of the entente allies or.ships 
of our own. We can probably use German ships to 
neutral countries. 

However, as the export lumber business of this coun- 
try is almost an insignificant portion of our total lum- 
ber business, the lumbermen of the United States be- 
cause of its possible effect on general domestic busi- 
ness are vitally interested in the effect of the Paris 
agreement of the Allies on general export business of 
this country. It wouuld seem as if the business inter- 
ests of this country, regardless of party, should unite 
in demanding legislation and preparedness business 
measures on the part of this country which will pro- 
tect us from combined European competition and put 
us in position to make the most favorable kind of re- 
ciprocal commercial arrangements with the European 
countries which are allying themselves in such strong 
commercial agreements. A national congress or gath- 
ering of the business interests of the United States 
for consideration of this vital matter might be tremen- 
dously profitable. 

It is my opinion that the only way in which the 
lumber exporting interests of this country can make 
adequate preparation and successfully handle the export 
business, which will be available following the war, is 
by forming large and strong export combinations. In 
the main the lines of business in the United States 
which have been most successful in exporting are those 
where the units are so large that they are looked upon 
with suspicion by the administrators of the Sherman 
antitrust law. In order to secure our full share of 
the export business of the world the people of the 
United States will havé to be prepared to permit com- 
binations of business concerns for that purpose which 
may even have some effect on the domestic business of 
those concerns. We can not continue to fight every 
large combination which is formed and expect to be an 
active factor in the world’s commerce. 

We can not be a dominating factor in the world’s 


commerce so long as we have to depend so largely .on 
the ships of other nations for carrying our products. 
There is a tremendous amount of American capital in- 
vested in shipping operating under foreign registry be- 
cause of our onerous navigation laws. There is no 
need for the Government to finance any ship-owning and 
operating corporations. There is no need for subsidies 
being offered by this Government if the legislators at 
Washington would only be willing to follow the recom- 
mendations of the broad, successful and patriotic ship- 
ping men of the United States and rewrite our entire 
code of shipping laws so that ships under American 
ownership and registry successfully could compete in 
operation with the ships from the other nations of the 
world. We would then soon have ships in abundance 
of our own to carry a substantial portion of our prod- 
ucts to the other nations of the earth. 

Preparedness for coming export business I would 
summarize about as follows: Revision of our entire 
code of shipping laws so as to permit American-owned 
and registered vessels to compete with vessels from 
every nation. 

Enactment of laws permitting combinations of manu- 
facturing units for export and exploitation in the for- 
eign market. Following this I believe export sawmills 
should enter into strong export combinations and com- 
mence at once with their own salaried representatives 
to study on the ground in the foreign countries, par- 
ticularly Europe, the probable needs for lumber and 
what can be done by the American sawmills to pre- 
pare to meet the coming demand. These export com- 
binations should also as fast as possible make their 
plans to charter or purchase ships which will permit 
them to control the transportation of their lumber. 
When the export lumber manufacturers get into this 
condition of preparedness they can reasonably expect 
to get their full share of the world’s lumber business 
not only for a short time during the reconstruction 
period but for the more distant future as well. 

There seems to be little doubt that even without ade- 
quate preparedness there will be a ‘‘spurt’’ of export 
lumber business following the war, which should be 
highly profitable. The lumber manufacturers of the 
Pacific coast who for the last nine years have been 
suffering more or less as a result of the ‘‘spurt’’ of 
business in 1906 following the San Francisco fire do 
not view with particular enthusiasm another such 
period in the lumber business which will stimulate pro- 
duction and building of new mills and opening of iso- 
lated tracts of timber to an extent that they will have 
to contend with the evils of overproduction for ten 
years following a temporary boom in the business. 
They would much prefer to systematically and_per- 
sistently endeavor to develop and hold markets yielding 
a smaller but steadier return on their investment. 
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TURNING FAR WESTERN PINE TIMBER INTO LUMBER 


Oregon Has Plant of Extraordinary Capacity—All Manufacturing Processes in One Enterprise—Available Raw Material 
a Quarter of a Million Acres—Equipment Modern and Comprehensive 


BEND, OrE., July 29.—The development of pine lumber 
manufacturing in the West has resulted in the erection 
of some splendid lumber manufacturing plants within 
the last few years, and among the more recent as well 
as more complete is the plant of the Shevlin-Hixon Com- 
pany, this city, a view of which appears herewith. Be- 
cause of the fact that the plant is equipped not only 
with the latest and best and most modern machinery 
used in manufacturing lumber but that this lumber goes 
on and is remanufactured in the sash, door and mill 
work factory and box factory it is attracting the atten- 
tion of lumbermen throughout the western country, 
many of them are visiting Bend to look ‘it over, as well 
as the plant of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, at 
the same place, which was also recently completed and, 
although not having a door eutting-up factory in con- 
nection, is a splendid lumber making plant: These two 
institutions are indeed objects of interests in lumber 
circles in the West and buyers of lumber throughout 
the East are interested because with increasing steadi- 
ness their supply of pine lumber is coming from the 
great Inland Empire region, eastern Ore- 
gon, southern Idaho, California, and adja- 








is being accomplished. In this he was ably seconded 
by his cousin, Thomas A. MeCann, who now has general 
supervision of the Shevlin interests in the West, resid- 
ing at Bend, giving his personal attention to the big 
plant there. 

The officers of the Shevlin-Hixon Company are: Frank 
P. Hixon, La Crosse, Wis., president; Hovey C. Clarke, 
Minneapolis, Minn., vice president; T. A. McCann, Bend, 
Ore., vice president, and R. W. Wetmore, Minneapolis, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. McCann is a native of New York. After com- 
pleting his studies in 1907 at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., he went to Bemidji, Minn., and began 
learning the lumber business in the yard of the Crook- 
ston Lumber Company, a Shevlin-Hixon interest. In 
less than ten years he has risen to the leadership of the 
vast Shevlin interests in the West. He worked from the 
bottom up and, possessing a receptive mind and not 
being afraid of hard work, after working through the 
different departments he entered the sales department 
and traveled on the road selling lumber. He then became 


platform the common lumber is pulled off and taken to 
the yard and piled, while the select and shop lumber 
goes on to the end of the sorting platform and into the 
larger stacker building in front of the battery of twenty 
Grand Rapids Veneer Company’s moist-air dry kilns. 
These kilns are 220 feet long and 106 feet wide, with a 
total capacity of 720,000 feet of lumber. Because of 
the fact that more than half of the mill’s output has 
to be dried before going to the different cutting-up de- 
partments this extensive dry kiln equipment is necessary. 
The lumber going to the kilns is automatically stacked 
and the unstacker, having the opposition of the stacker, 
handles the lumber after it has been dried. The lumber 
in this way is kept under cover practically all the time, 
from the mill to the kilns, planing mill, dry lumber 
sheds and the different factories. Alongside of the plan- 
ing mill, factories and sheds are sidetracks capable 
of holding forty railroad cars. The planing mill, box 
factory, and in fact everything outside of the sawmill, 
are operated by electricity, motors being Attached di- 
rectly to each machine. 

The power is furnished by a Filer & 





cent territory, which are this country’s 
new pine producing districts. 

The Shevlin family need no introduction 
to the lumber trade. - The late Thomas H. 
Shevlin, the founder, went to Minneapolis 
from Muskegon, Mich., in the early days of 
lumber manufacturing on the Mississippi 
River, starting with the old Hall & Ducey 
Lumber Company, the name of which was 
afterward changed to the Shevlin-Carpen- 
ter Company. The Shevlin interests ex- 
tended to various other lumber manufac- 
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turing plants in the white pine North, 
later to Montana, and now Oregon. 
Likewise the Hixon family, of La Crosse, 
Wis., was closely identified with lumber manufacturing 
on the Black River and the Wisconsin River in the early 
days. At Bend there is a combination of the Shevlin- 
Hixon interests that tends toward stability and perma- 
nency. 

When the late Thomas L. Shevlin, who passed away 
at his home in Minneapolis between last Christmas and 
New Year’s, graduated from Yale in 1906, where he 
had achieved fame as an athlete and particularly as a 
football player, he went with his football team on a tour 
of Europe and on his return spent eight months in the 
pine timber about Bend, with the result that large hoid- 
ings were acquired. It was the first work in which he 
was engaged after he left college and when, upon the 
death of his father, the late Thomas H. Shevlin, the 
management of the vast Shevlin lumber manufacturing 
interests was thrown upon his broad shoulders it was 
his ambition to develop the pine timber holdings above 
Bend, on the upper Deschutes River, most of which he 
had himself personally looked over and acquired. 

He finally decided on the plans and work was begun 
August 1, 1915, but he was not destined to see the com- 
pleted plant, which began sawing March 23, 1916. It 
was Mr. Shevlin’s pride, his dream and ambition, say 
his associates, and to him belongs the credit. for what 





BOX AND CUTTING-UP FACTORY OF THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 


manager of the plant and for seven years had charge of 
operations at Bemidji. In 1915 Mr. McCann left Bemidji 
and took charge of the Libby Lumber Company, at Libby, 
Mont. Since operations were begun at Bend he has had 
charge of both and now visits Libby for a day or two 
once or twice a month, leaving the details of management 
to able department heads there. 


Has 250,000 Acres of Pine Timberland 


The Shevlin-Hixon Company has nearly 250,000 acres 
of splendid pine timberland in the upper Deschutes region 
in east central Oregon, all tributary to the plant at 
Bend. The first of the timber was acquired by T. L. 
Shevlin in 1906 in the name of the Fremont Timber 
Company. In 1915 the holdings of the Deschutes Lum- 
ber Company were acquired and more recently—in June 
of this year—the entire holdings in this region of Muel- 
lers, of Davenport, Iowa, were acquired, making a total 
of nearly a quarter million acres of timber. 

A description of the plant of the Shevlin-Hixon Com- 
pany at Bend is of interest. The sawmill is 54x210 feet 
in size and is equipped with two Filer & Stowell single 
cutting band mills, with edger, trimmer etc. and 54-inch 
carriage, with 14-inch shot gun feed. 

Passing out of the sawmill on to the 192 foot sorting 


Stowell Corliss 750-horsepower engine, 
steam for which comes from nine 72 x 20- 
inch and two 72 x 18-inch boilers. The 
electricity is supplied by two turbines, one 
500 kilowatt and the other 750 kilowatt, 
and in addition there is a direct connect- 
ing generator of 50 kilowatts. The bur- 
ner is 34 feet in diameter and 110 feet 
high. 

The planing mill, which is small because 
so much of the mill output is handled in 
the factories, is equipped with Berlin ma- 
chines, including a surfacer, a matcher, a 
molder, a rip saw, a siding saw, and other 
machines. Beyond the planing mill is the 
door factory, 210x270 feet in size, in 
which eut-up door stock is made. It is capable of turn- 
ing out 1,000 sash and 2,000 openings a day. It is motor 
driven, as is the planing mill and box factory. 


The box factory extends on beyond the planing mill 
and is 150 x 210 feet in size and is capable of using 
20,000,000 feet of box lumber annually. 


There is ample room for piling lumber in the yard, 
which furnishes excellent air-drying facilities, as Bend 
is at an elevation of 4,000 feet above sea level and there 
are about 322 days of sunshine each year. 


Starting March 23 the sawmill turned out 5,000,000 
feet of lumber during the first four weeks, which shows 
how well the plant was constructed. The annual output 
of this single mill operated as it is, night and day, is 
75,000,000 feet. Recently the Shevlin-Hixon Company 
decided to increase the sawmill capacity by building an- 
other unit of a sawmill alongside of the first mill and 
this plant is now well along and will be in operation early 
in the fall, equipped with one Filer & Stowell band mill 
on the start, with room left for a second band mill along- 
side, if it is deemed advisable by market conditions to 
install a fourth band later on. With the three band mills 
in operation it is estimated that the plant will turn out 
110,000,000 feet of lumber a year, and should a fourth 
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®iojo%ye BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE NEW PLANT OF SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY AT BEND, ORE., SHOWING THE UNITS OF OPERATION INCLUDING 
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SHOWING THE ma << TYPE OF CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE OWNED BY 
THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 


band be installed the capacity will be increased to nearly 
150,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 


The plant was designed and built by Dion & Horst- 
kotte, of Minneapolis, under the general supervision of 
E. H. Dea, of Minneapolis, who has general supervision 
of the constructing and operating of all of the Shevlin 
sawmills, 


The lumber from the second sawmill unit will be taken 
by chains at the rear of the mill, through the end of the 
first unit sawmill, on to the same sorting platform and 
on to the stacker shed, or to the yard, as desired. In the 
second unit sawmill there will be an edger and trimmer, 
as well as a cut off saw for cutting up long logs. 


It is expected the sawmill will be in operation about 
forty-five weeks each year, shutting down only for re- 
pairs during midwinter. The dam across the Deschutes 
River at the mill makes a splendid logging pond and the 
river is open all the year around. 


All of the Shevlin logging is under the general super- 
vision of J. A. Nichols, of Minneapolis. Ernest Nichols 
looks after the logging "at Bend. 

The logging railroad extends out from the mill five 
miles to the edge of the timber and then into it a couple 
of miles to the first camp. There is no underbrush and 
the land is level, making an excellent logging opportunity. 
Two Baldwin locomotives are operated on the main line 
and a shay locomotive is used for switching. The log- 
ging is done by a Clyde log skidder and a McGiffert log 
loader, in addition to a Lidgerwood skidder and loader. 
An Ohio swinging crane assists in general work. 

‘About 400 acres comprise the mill site, of which over 
100 acres has been cleared for use at the present time. 
The land lies high above the river, the location giving 
an excellent circulation of air for drying purposes, which 
is greatly aided by the altitude and sunshine. 

The dry lumber is housed in two large sheds, one 632 
feet long and 100 feet wide inside, at each side of which 





are 12-foot covered loading platforms, making the total 
width of the shed 124 feet. The other shed is 500 feet 
long and of the same width, and together they will hold 
10,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The sash and door cut-up factory is under the super- 
vision of Henry Klopp, of Spokane, an experienced sash 
and door manufacturer, who makes and markets this part 
of -the output, while the box factory, which began opera- 
tions July 1, is being looked after in a general way by 
F. A. Douty, of Portland, who supervised the construct- 
ing of the box factory. The marketing of the box output 
is handled by the Knapp-Cheney Company, of Portland, 
Ore., with offices in the Spalding Building. G. W. 
Cheney superintends the box factory, while J. B. Knapp 
looks after the sales in the Portland office. He was for- 
merly secretary of the Northwestern Association of Box 
Manufacturers and is an experienced box man, as are 
Messrs. Cheney and Douty. 


Comfortable Office Quarters Established 


The general offices of the Shevlin-Hixon Company, of 
Bend, are housed in a comfortable building on the banks 
of the river, one story high with a large counting room, 
and a number of private offices for department managers. 
It will be noticed in the foreground of the picture here- 
with. J. P. Hennessy is lumber sales manager at Bend, 
having recently moved there from Libby, Mont., where 
he had charge of operations. He is assisted at Bend by 
Frank Prince. 


The eastern sales office in Chicago is looked after by 
Arthur W. Lammers, who is well known in the market- 
ing of Inland Empire lumber, having been in the whole- 
sale lumber business in Spokane for the last ten years. 
G. W. Gates & Co., Portland, Ore., handle the sales in 
the Wyoming, Utah and Colorado territory. Mr. Gates 
is likewise an experienced lumberman, having been en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber business in Portland for 
a dozen years and prior to that sold lumber for many 





LOGGING PONDS OF THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY (LEFT) AND THE BROOKS- 
SCANLON COMPANY (RIGHT) AT BEND, ORE. 


years in the East. N. H. Morgan, with offices in Minne- 
apolis, looks after the Minnesota territory, while Crowen 
& Cowen, of Waterloo, and the Wilson-Rex Lumber Com- 
pany, of Perry, Iowa, handle the Iowa territory. The 
Bradford-Kennedy Company, of Omaha, Neb., looks after 
Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota business. The For- 
est Lumber Company represents the Shevlin-Hixon Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 

Bend is a thriving community located on the Deschutes 
River, 150 miles south of the Columbia River, and at the 
southern terminus of the Hill and Harriman lines extend- 
ing into eastern Oregon, affording shipping facilities 
over three transcontinental railroads to the east. Until 
the completion of these roads into Bend a few years ago 
it was reached only by long stage rides, from the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company’s line skirt- 
ing the south bank of the Columbia River, and it is said 
it was named ‘‘Bend’’ because it was the last bend in 
view as the stage line left the river in its northeasterly 
course toward the Columbia. 

The high altitude and: the resultant climatic and soil 
conditions in the Deschutes Valley are such as to grow 
a.fine quality of pine timber. The lumber made from it 
is soft, light and white and is especially suitable for 
cutting up purposes, factory use and general yard stock. 
The lumber is termed ‘‘ California white pine’’ commer- 
cially by the Shevlin-Hixon Company, and already is 
making a place for itself. 

Operating under these conditions the Shevlin-Hixon 
Company will for many years, with its almost inex- 
haustible timber supply, be a great factor in supplying 
the users of pine lumber in the middle West and East. 
No time, labor, expense, or attention has been spared in 
constructing a splendid manufacturing plant, and this, 
coupled with the Shevlin reputation for quality, puts 
the Shevlin-Hixon Company in a strong position to de- 
mand its share of the pine lumber trade of the future. 
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LOG POND, MODERN OFFICE BUILDING AND UPTODATE EQUIPMENT FOR FACILITATING RAPID MANUFACTURE OF PINE LUMBER 
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When the upkeep of the bandmill and saws is reduced 
to a science it is found that the little things are the 
things that count in making good lumber. With the aid 
of sketches an endeavor will be made to point out de- 
fects frequently found in mills that often cause the mill 
owner to ask why it is not possible to make good lumber. 

The bandsaw’s condition plays an important part in 
the manufacture, but to enable the saw to cut accurately 
the bandmill must be looked after and the carriage track 
kept in line. Sketch 1 shows the V-rail of a carriage 
track, the upper half of which is made fast with draw- 
bolts as in sketch 2. These drawbolts are drawn through 
the track timbers as shown by sketch 3 and may be 
adjusted at will by loosening one nut and tightening 
the other, thus drawing the rail into line. The lower 
half shows the usual condition of a carriage track bolted 
down with lag screws and it is easily seen that such a 
method makes it difficult to straighten the track without 
either wedging the track timbers or else moving all of 
the lagscrews. 

In determining whether the track is out of line two 
nails are driven four or five inches from the center of 
the V-rail at each end. Between the nails a strong 
cord is stretched tightly on a level with the top of the 
V-rail. A wooden block 2 inches wide and 5 or 6 inches 
long with a V-cut so that it fits over the V-rail as 
illustrated in sketch 2 is made. The end of the block 
should just touch the string as indicated by the arrow 
in sketch 2 and upon being slid along the track will 
immediately show where it is out of line and the adjust- 
ment can be made easily by regulating the drawbolts. 
By doing this frequently the track can be kept in such 
good shape that it will take only a few moments to 
make the necessary adjustments. 

Fastening the track with lagscrews as shown in sketch 
4 makes the lining up of the track a slow process and 
must be done either after the day’s work or put off 
until holidays or else the mill must be shut down for 
a time. Sketch 1 shows the lining block in various po- 
sitions as it is moved down the track. When drawbolts 
are placed 2 feet apart the smallest kinks can be drawn 


[By R. C. Leibe, Disputanta, Va.] 


Keeping Up the Band Mill and Saw 





out of the track and once it is straight jam nuts should 
be used on the bolts. 

As soon as the track is properly lined up attention 
should be given to the bandmill. The mill should be lined 
square or so nearly so that only » of an inch lead ‘is 
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SHOWING HOW TO LINE MILL AND TRUE CARRIAGE TRACK 


allowed into the log in the length of the lower bandmill 
shaft or 8 or 10 feet of carriage track. Some mills do 
better with the mill perfectly square with the track and 
this is especially true in sawing hardwood or frozen 
timber. 

In lining up the mill the sketches show an improved 
method that the -writer has used with great success. 
Sketch 5 shows a horse made with a long center piece 
to reach from the V-rail to the center of the bandmill 
shaft. The wooden frame had V’s cut in the end posts 
so that they fit snugly over the V-rail and when well 
braced the frame is perfectly square with the bandmill 
and can not make a mistake. 

First, place this frame on the left hand side of the 
mill and drop a line from the extended arm of the frame 
down to the center of the lower band wheel shaft and 
mark where the line crosses the arm of the frame. Then 
move the frame to the other side of the mill and drop 
the line as before from the mark on the arm. If it does 
not come in the center of the shaft, then adjust the shaft 
sidewise until it does or if a little lead is desired move 
the center of the shaft 4 of an inch away from the 
line or from the track side. With the lower band mill 
in line attention should be turned to the upper mill 
and in sketch 6 is given a straight view of the bandmill 
with lines dropped for lining. Move the frame back to 
the left side of the mill and drop a line from the center 
of the top wheel shaft to the mark already made on the 
arm. If the line does not come even with this mark move 
the top shaft until it does. Then move the frame to the 
other side of the mill and drop the line as before but if 
a lead is desired allow only g of an inch if the top 
shaft is only half as long as the lower shaft. If the 
lower shaft leads more than zy of an inch always lead 
the top shaft half the amount as it is generally just 
half as long as the lower one. Dotted lines in sketch 
6 show the position of the frame and its position with 
respect to the lines and mill. With carriage track and 
bandmill in perfect line due notice should be taken with 
the offset to see that there is no lost motion in the bear- 
ings, set collars or other parts. 








~ LUMBER SALESMANSHIP 


A Department Dealing With Lumber Sales 


Problems 








The Southern Pine Association has issued a brief pre- 
liminary report of the School of Salesmanship held in 
St. Louis June 26, 27 and 28, which is being sent to all 
persons who were registered at the school. 

The following introduction with the following state- 
ment which introduces this report as published by the 
association will be of interest to many salesmen who 
were in attendance: 

‘*Tt is impossible to estimate the value to the southern 
pine industry of the School of Salesmanship, which held 
its first convention at St. Louis June 26, 27 and 28. The 
school would have been worth its trouble and cost if it 
had accomplished nothing beyond familiarizing lumber 
salesmen with the aims and activities of the Southern 
Pine Association and bringing to each of them an appre- 
ciation of the intimate relation of association work to his 
individual interests. The wealth of materal asc@ubled in 
the three days’ programs constituted a liberal edtication, 
not only in methods of salesmanship but in technical 
facts concerning the manufacture and use of southern 
yellow pine. This educational matter is of tremendous 
importance to the entire industry, and assembled and 
published in permanent form will serve as an extremely 
useful handbook and guide for all time to come. 

‘*Another important feature of the School of Sales- 
manship was that its unique character attracted much 
comment from the daily press, adding materially to that 
publicity that is doing so much to restore lumber to its 
rightful place in the public ésteem. 

‘*There was ample evidence at the school that those 
in attendance not only were intensely interested, but that 
the spirit and intent of the school had given the salesmen 
a new and broader appreciation of their relation to the 
southern yellow pine industry and their power to pro- 
mote a bette? knowledge of yellow pine and its more 
extended and intelligent use. 

‘‘This bulletin is issued as a preliminary to the pub- 
lication of the complete report of the School of Sales- 
manship and the subjects treated there. One of its pur- 
poses is to give those who attended an opportunity to 
check over the list of registrations and make such cor- 
rections or additions as may be needed. Corrections 
should be sent in promptly, that the lists printed in 
the permanent record be made absolutely accurate.’’ 


Suggests Daily Report Forms for Salesmen 


In an interesting letter received this week from Dave 
H. Cale, sales agent of the California Sugar & White 
Pine Company at Wichita, Kan., Mr. Cale says: 

‘‘T was glad to receive your letter of the 29th so that 
I can no longer put off telling you that I am one of 
many who are pleased that your good paper is now fea- 
turing the selling problems of lumber salesmen. A great 
deal of good should come from this department if we can 





just get the general run of sales managers and millmen 
to read the articles submitted. 

‘*T am of the opinion that a salesman’s company and 
his sales manager are entitled to all the local informa- 
tion about each customer or prospect that the customer 
has. A letter covering this information is out of the 
question but not so with a small concise report card that 
is easily filled out and checked. I am aware that many 
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SUGGESTED REPORT FORM OPEN TO COMMENT AND 


companies are using report cards or sheets but never- 
theless I am submitting a white pine salesman’s report 
card on which I trust there will be some criticisms and 
suggestions. ’’ 

The report form suggested by Mr. Cale is reproduced 
for such comments, suggestions and additions as sales- 
men and sales managers may be disposed to make. Who 
can improve upon it? 
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WINNERS ANNOUNCED IN TRADE EXTENSION CONTEST 


How and Why the Prizes Were Awarded—Personnel and Topics of the Successful—Two More Contests Call for the 


Out of the many contributions appearing in the ‘‘ Trade 
Extension Contest,’’ which was a feature in the AMER- 
I1CAN LUMBERMAN over a period of several months, the 
judges unanimously awarded the first prize, $25 in eash, 
to H. Henderson, of Manton, Mich., who was the con- 
tributor of the article ‘‘ Describes Seven Important Fac- 
tors.’’ The second prize was awarded to Mrs. E. H. 
Baldwin, of Gillispie, Ill., who is the winner of $15, on 
her contribution ‘‘Suggests Show Window Department.’’ 
The third prize winner is E. D. Whiteside, of Columbus, 
Kan., contributor of the article ‘‘Ten Essentials of Pro- 
motion of Sales.’’ The fourth prize was awarded to 
Howard R. Flint, of Dubois, Wyo., on his article ‘‘Out- 
lines Principles to Follow.’’ The fifth prize winner is 
S. J. Woods, of Springfield, Mass., who contributed the 
article ‘‘Quality and Service First,’’ and Paul E. Ken- 
dall, formerly of Addington, Okla., but now at Kansas 
City, Mo., is the winner of the sixth prize, on his article 
‘‘Dealer Should Put Himself in Customer’s Place.’’ The 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth best letters were winners 
of $2.50 in cash respectively. 

The judges, who were George D. Griffith, of George 
D. Griffith & Co., well known Chicago wholesalers; O. T. 
Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and a 
member of the editorial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, spent considerable time in passing upon the many 
contributions in the contest. There were so many ex- 
cellent contributions presented that it was a difficult task 
to choose the winners and in only one instance was there 
a unanimous choice and that was on Mr. Henderson, the 





GEORGE D. GRIFFITH, OF CHICAGO; 
A Judge in the Trade Extension Contest 





Attention of Thoughtful Lumbermen 








LIST CF WINNERS 


First prize—H. Henderson of Manton, Mich., 
‘*Describes Seven Important Factors.’’ 

Second prize—Mrs. E. H. Baldwin of Gillispie, 
Ill, ‘‘Suggests Show Window Department.’’ 

Third prize—E. D. Whiteside of Columbus, 
Kan,. ‘‘Ten Essentials of Promotion of Sales.’’ 

Fourth prize—Howard R. Flint of Dubois, 
Wyo., ‘‘Cutlines Principles to Follow.’’ 

Fifth prize—S. J. Woods of Springfield, Mass., 
**Quality and Service First.’’ 

Sixth prize—Paul E. Kendall of Kansas City, 
Mo., ‘‘Dealer Should Put Himself in Customer’s 
Place.’’ 











first prize winner. Mr. Henderson’s article appeared on 
page 33 of the April 15, 1916, issue and the fact that he 
was unanimously chosen may well be explained in the 
words of one of the judges, who said: ‘‘I believe Mr. 
Henderson’s contribution is entitled to first prize be- 
cause he was the only one to make a strong point of 
three of the big essentials for increasing the markets for 
our forest products; namely, developing export markets, 
merchandising through publicity and developing new 
possibilities through research work.’’ 

The article of Mrs. Baldwin, second prize winner, ap- 
peared on page 32 of the March 25, 1916, issue: Mrs. 
Baldwin placed stress upon the fact that. the retail lum- 
ber dealers should make their business places more 
attractive to the passerby and that the best manner of 
doing this was the show window. In the article she elabo- 
rated upon the thought of benefits that could come 
through the dealer who would have a modern office and 
yard and how he could enlarge his sales by appealing to 
the women, who are the home makers. 

The third prize article appeared on page 39 of the 
October 2, 1915, issue and although not very lengthy 
Mr. Whiteside succeeded in giving in brief fashion ten 
very fine essential ideas for the promotion of the sale 
of lumber and lumber products.. It was the pithy and 
effective manner in which he sized up the sales situa- 
tion that won for him the third prize. 

The fourth prize winning article appeared on page 42 of 
the March 11, 1916, issue, in which Mr. Flint in outlining 
the principles to follow in the promotion of sales made 
a very fine summary, mentioning effective advertising; 
accurate knowledge of the product; service to the con- 
sumer; product furnished in an up-to-date manner; 
demonstrating wherein forest products excel competing 
products; keeping cost of production down and getting 
a price for the product in conformity with the improved 
quality and service rendered. 

The fifth prize article appeared on page 43 of the 
March 16, 1916, issue and Mr. Woods, the contributor, 
presented several very fine ideas for the promotion of 


the sale of lumber and forest products, built around 
the thought that quality and service are of the first 
importance. 

The article of Mr. Kendall appeared on page 41 of the 
August 28, 1915, issue. His contribution was made while 
he was still at Addington, Okla., where he was and is still 
interested in the Kendall-Flint Lumber Company. For 
the last few months he has resided at Kansas City, Mo., 
and is one of the experts in the advertising department of 
the Southern Pine Association. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN now have to 
interest them two other contests, the ‘‘ Follow Up Methods 
Contest’’ and the ‘‘ Lumber Salesmanship Contest.’’? The 
prizes in the first contest are as follows: 


we gk. EO a $25 
SN is ain as a eke wae eh ae Raek $15 
Te EM ride cs odo Raa Bade oo beans $10 


Fourth and Fifth Prizes....... .$5 each 
The Lumber Salesmanship Contest will have prize 
awards as follows: 


ENR RRUENEE far cc iasedeve yes weneetoctes $2 
IN a, ig i5a koe seve ies Rices $15 
ONE OUI aids 5 4 sane wwslds-<ednwe Ceeeinwe $10 
For the next ten best letters on the subject 

of Lumber Salesmanship........ $5 each 


These contests, as they are being conducted by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, are proving some of the most 
effective factors in the work of promoting the general 
good of the lumber industry. 





0. T. SWAN, OF OSHKOSH, WIS.; 
A Judge in the Trade Extension Contest 





ST. LOUISANS ADVISED TO COMBINE FOR PROSPERITY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 1—The banquet given at the 
Annex Hotel on the night of July 27 was not so much 
of a social gathering as it was a serious business meet- 
ing. Its success is the more remarkable when the terri- 
fying St. Louis weather that prevailed is taken into ac- 
count. The meeting was really an attempt to get to- 
gether to see if something could be done to put ‘‘ ginger’’ 
into the St. Louis lumber business and its allied and 
affilliated interests. To that end the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change and the Millmen’s Association joined to give a 
banquet to which they invited the bankers, the architects, 
the box, furniture, sash and door manufacturers and all 
the other lines that touch the lumber interest. The suc- 
cess of the meeting may be judged when it is stated that 
while there were 250 plates laid, despite the oppressive 
weather there were practically no vacant chairs. 

Julius Seidel acted as toastmaster and made a forcible 
speech, saying that the purpose of the meeting was to 
see if some way could be devised to organize the 
lumber business of St. Louis and place it on a sound 
basis; to find ways and means of stopping the throat- 
cutting competition that in some lines is so ruinous. 
Said he: 

St. Louis was once a great lumber market, but its prestige 
as such is departing. It can be maintained and restored if we 
of the industry and its allied interests but get together and 
work in harmony. St. Louis is now the greatest distributing 
point in this country. A move has recently been made to 
change railway rates which may destroy this supremacy. It 
is the duty of all these interests to find a way within the law 
to organize. 

Mr. Seidel was followed by J. P. Larsen, secretary of 
the Millmen’s Association, who read a paper on the pres- 
ent condition of the mill interests. He thought it to be 
suffering from the same fault as the lumber business and 
some others of its related interests. The men running 
these business too often did not know what they were 
doing, said the speaker. They did not, in only too many 
instances, know what it was costing them to do business, 
and ruinous competition was the result. 


Then General L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, the guest 
and principal speaker of the evening, was introduced. 
He delivered a carefully prepared address, lasting more 
than an hour. He also dwelt at length on this question 
of cost, saying it is a fact that many of the lumbermen 
in this city, as he had been told, were doing business at 
a loss. He assumed that they would not continue to sell 
below cost if they knew it, and the inference was that 
they did not know it. This matter he considered impera- 
tive. Those in the business should find out the “actual 
cost to them of the product they had to sell. If this 
were done, it is fair to conclude that much of the under- 
selling that is now demoralizing the business would stop. 
He urged his hearers to find out what it was costing them 
to do business, so when they made a sale they would 
know whether they were doing so at a profit or a loss. 
He then entered into the legal phases of the case, of 
which he has exhaustive knowledge, as was shown by his 
able brief argument made before the Federal Trade 
Commission, covering industrial conditions in lumber 
manufacture throughout the United States. 

General Boyle said that whereas the Sherman law was 
intended to protect the weaker concerns engaged in 
various industries from the aggression of the great com- 
binations and monopolies, its effect has been the exact 
reverse of what was intended. It has’ not checked the 
operations of the big trusts, because they had the judg- 
ment to adapt themselves to the law. It was necessary 
for them to find a scientific adjustment and they have all 
done so. Where it has registered with telling effect has 
been on the small dealers that it was intended to pro- 
tect. They have not sought scientific adjustment to the 
law. There are many lines of business, like the lumber 
interest, where some kind of an organization and under- 
standing is necessary to prevent waste and ruinous com- 
petition, both as ruinous to the public as to those who en- 
gage in it. He thought, however, an organization could 
be formed, not in restraint of trade, but to preserve 
trade. He thinks that the celebrated ‘‘rule of reason’’ 


laid down by the supreme court will permit the organiza- 
tion of the lumbermen and allied interests within cer- 
tain limits. This organization, designed to find and 
maintain the doing of business at some percentage above 
cost, would in his opinion be within the rule of reason 
of the supreme court and would therefore be no violation 
of the Sherman law. 

The speech was listened to with great interest and 
there has been much discussion of it since by those most 
interested. Possibly some such organization as that sug- 
gested will be attempted, strictly with the idea of plac- 
ing the business of the wood manufacturers on a basis 
above cost. The difficulties of the situation are begin- 
ning to be realized and some of those who want to know 
are asking: What is cost? It is understood that cost is 
a variable and shifting proposition. There is a difference 
in the way in which one man is doing business and an- 
other. One authority says that the only possible way 
would be to find out the cost at which each member is do- 
ing business and strike an average. This average would 
be an arbitrary figure, and the question is whether the su- 
preme court would countenance such a figure. It is as- 
serted by one who is an authority on that question that 
there are just two retail lumber concerns in this city that 
know the exact cost at which they’are doing business and 
one of these is a wrecking company. 


BOBABBBBLIOIOIOI WO 


THE scarcity of food in Germany has directed spe- 
cial attention to the use of mushrooms for food inas- 
much as they can readily be grown under forest condi- 
tions, and about one-fourth of the land in Germany is 
devoted to forests. In some instanees free fungus ex- 
amination offices have been established for distinction 
between the edible and poisonous varieties. This service 
is performed free for the citizens. Mushrooms are con- 
sidered to rank between vegetables and meat in their 
food value. Mushroom extract is considered equal to 
beef extract. 
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WEST COAST LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE WEAKENS 


Situation at Northern Water Fronts Shows Little Change, but California Ports Move Freight Undisturbed — Open Shop 
Established and Movement Begun Against Future Trouble at San Francisco 


STRIKE SITUATION AT SHINGLE MILLS 
UNCHANGED 


EverETT, WASH., July 29.—The strike situation at the 
shingle mills is practically unchanged. Union pickets 
who have been on guard at the C. B., Clough-Hartley and 
Jamieson mills have been withdrawn. The mill owners 
regard this action as proof that money to finance the 
strikers is running low and that the pickets really went 
on a strike because of not having received from the 
union the wages they were to get for the labors in guard- 
ing the mills. The unionists deny that lack of funds have 
caused the withdrawal and state that they are well sup- 
plied with money. Secretary R. H. Mills, of the Central 
Labor Council, says that: ‘‘the picketing has not been 
given up by any means, for we are in this to win. The 
withdrawal is only temporary while a shift is being 
made.’’ 

There has been little violence, the only instance occur- 
ring when a non-union man at the McMaster mill was 
severely beaten by unionists. 

There is no change in the situation of the longshore- 
men’s strike in Everett and vicinity. The Crown Lum- 
ber Company, of Mukilteo, has ‘imported six non-union 
longshoremen and they are helping to load the Nome City, 
which is taking on a cargo of lumber at the plant. This 
is the first instance of longshoremen being employed at 
the Crown plant since the strike began, the officers and 
crews of the boats and men from the mill having done 
the loading. The six strikebreakers are fed and housed 
in the lumber yard near the dock, and do not leave the 
place. The docks are fenced in and kept locked. 





GRAND JURY PROBES STRIKE RIOTS 


TAcoMA, WASH., July 29.—Dock strike conditions in 
Tacoma continue unchanged from last week. While the 
strike of longshoremen is still on, employers declare that 
it is over so far as they are concerned and that satisfac- 
tory progress is being made loading vessels with non- 
union men. While there have been delays, cargoes are 
going forward, both lumber and general freight. There 
has been no repetition of the recent rioting in which two 
men were killed and many injured, and the special grand 
jury now in session is probing the riots and seeking to 
fix responsibility. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE PRACTICALLY 
BROKEN 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 29.—The strike of the long- 
shoremen and lumber handlers at San Pedro is practically 
broken. All of the public wharves and wholesale lumber 
yards with wharves of their own are working from 75 
percent capacity up to normal. About 800 men are being 
employed by the different concerns there, and while they 





are not, perhaps, as skilled in their work, they are, not-° 


withstanding, handling a number of vessels each day, 
and mills are beginning to move forward their lumber 
in rapidly increasing quantities. There are still millions 
of feet of lumber rough piled on the various wharves 
there, and but little headway, so far, has been made in 
cleaning this up. Gradually, however, the stock is being 
loaded on cars and shipped out to destination, and more 
berths for ships are being cleared up. There has been 
a noticeable lack of violence on the part of either of the 
strikers or the strike breakers. Perhaps the inclination 
was not lacking, but 200 special policemen, detailed there 
permanently until the settlement of the strike, have no 
doubt done a great deal to prevent violence. 





LUMBER BUSINESS RESUMED IN SAN 
FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cau., July 29.—The lumber and ship- 
ping men of San Francisco are congratulating each other 
over the complete success of the movement to resume the 
handling of lumber at the yards and wharves in this city 
on an open shop basis, after nearly two months of stag- 
nation. Too much praise for his effective work can not 
be given to President F. J. Koster, of the chamber of 
commerce, who heads the law and order committee, which 
was appointed at the mass meeting recently held here. 
The business interests of the city met the issue squarely 
and, with united front, pledged their personal efforts and 
unlimited funds to restore order on the water front and 
to see that legitimate business was carried on without 
hindrance. When the unanimity of the business men 
was found to be unbroken, the agitators and professional 
trouble makers, in and out of the unions, lost their 
on the workers and soon the men were on the job at the 
yards again. 

About three-fourths of the old workers were taken back 
by the retail lumber dealers, without regard to union 
affiliations, and the balance of the men now employed are 
nonunion. The wage conditions are the same as those 
existing prior to June 1, when the yards closed down. 
Vessels are again discharging cargoes of lumber along 
the waterfront, the union crews expressing no objections 
to delivering the lumber to longshoremen on the dock. 
A limited number of the regular police force, who are 
stationed at the yards, find no difficulty in keeping order. 
The unions are making no efforts to interfere with the 
open shop program and labor at last is free in the Jum- 
ber industry here. Such a condition had not been known 
in San Francisco during the last twenty years. 

There appears to be no probability of further dis- 
turbances here and, if the stevedoring problem at other 
ports on the Coast is settled as it should be the domestic 











lumber situation will soon be normal once more. How- 


ever, continued steps are being taken toward providing 


for new stevedoring companies that will be capable ot 
handling the lumber output of the Coast, so that there 
will be no danger of future interference with the handling 
and transportation of lumber. 





THE MENACE OF UNIONISM 


Stockton, Cau. 

I read with a great deal of interest your article in 
the issue of July 22 on ‘‘Coast Business Men Aroused 
by Labor’s Brutality.’’ 

First of all I want to commend you in publishing 
the article. There are a number of evils that exist 
which are fundamentally wrong and must be righted. 
Public sentiment must be created to force our officials 
everywhere, be it city, State or nation, to carry out 
the laws they are sworn to uphold. The press is the 
acknowledged molder of public opinion. Whatever 
may be the reason, the daily press has not assumed the 
right attitude toward many of these evils, and to 
create and crystallize a public sentiment that will 
tend to eradicate these through the proper officials the 
trade journals, such as yours and the religious press, 
must do the work. 

Everything you say in this article is true. What 
has been said by other writers concerning the rule-or- 
ruin policy of militant labor leaders is also true. Rec- 
ords of brutality and assaults on innocent persons, 
some simply passengers going to and from San Fran- 
cisco, others engaging in their constitutional rights of 


It matters not whether the Read’s Express Company 
called for this permit, whether the United States Treas- 
ury Department called for the permit or whether Mr. 
Murphy, president of the Stevedores’ union, issued it 
voluntarily. The mere fact that it was issued is all 
the evidence we need that the system which by toler- 
ance has been permitted to grow and thrive and fasten 
itself on the city’s politics is a vicious one and must 
be exterminated. 

The closed shop must go. Unquestionably it is un- 
lawful. Courts have so declared it. The right of 
every individual to seek employment must be granted. 
In his work to provide for himself and family he must 
be protected, it matters not be he Greek, Jew or Gen- 
tile; be he Pagan, Catholic or Protestant; be he bonds- 
man under the yoke of labor’s autocratic authority 
claiming jurisdiction over his actions or freeman ex- 
ercising his God-given right in providing for himself 
and family without the necessity of a union ecard, 
owing allegiance only to his family, his employer, his 
city, his country and his God. 

J. C. AHERNS. 


EUROPEAN MARKET PROMISING, SAYS ROTARIAN 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a copy of 
a very interesting letter written by Ernest W. Tickle, 
of Tickle, Bell & Co., Liverpool, England, addressed to 
Hugh P. Baker, of the New York State College of 
Forestry, at Syracuse. American manufacturers will 





be interested in that portion of the communication 
outlining Mr. Tickle’s views as to the effect of the 





SHOWING MAGNANIMITY OF UNION LABOR IN EXCEPTING UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FROM ITS EDICTS 


seeking employment with the only crime that could 
be charged against them being without a union ecard, 
were common the last several weeks in San Francisco 
and other Coast cities where the longshoremen and 
other laborers had called a strike. These disturbances 
are the logical outcome of a tolerant and submissive 
policy by citizens and employers. 

The unspeakable conditions prevailing during this 
strike brought into existence the law-and-order com- 
mittee (which rightly should be called the vigilance 
committee) at a public meeting held in the chamber 
of commerce a short time ago. There were no frills; 
no spread-eagle oratory. The business men gathered 
quietly; they were in earnest. 

The merchants and manufacturers of San Francisco 
are awakened to the fact that San Francisco must be 
made an open shop city similar to Los Angeles and 
Stockton and be to the Pacific coast what Detroit is 
in the East, insuring in the fullest measure the growth 
and prosperity of all. The good book tells us that 
‘*we can not serve two masters.’’ In the Christian re- 
ligion there is no such thing as neutral ground. We 
are either for or against. Not otherwise must it be in 
the attitude of the business men and manufacturers 
toward militant labor leaders and their policy of to- 
day. Whatever may be the expressed opinion of manu- 
facturers and business men concerning a closed shop 
the fact that they will permit their business to be 
conducted under a closed shop policy makes them an 
adherent to the labor leaders’ policy, however destruc- 
tive that may be. 

In this same issue you published a reprint of a per- 
mit issued by John J. Murphy, president of the Rig- 
gers’ and Stevedores’ Union, to a teamster granting 
permission to remove some freight from pier No. 30. 
I am enclosing another reproduction of a permit 
granted by the same president of the Stevedores’ 
Union to the Read’s Express Company, who was haul- 
ing for the United States Treasury, permission to pass 
through all picket lines. 


termination of the European war upon the future of 
the lumber trade. On this point he says: 


There’s a good-—an overwhelmingly good—time coming for 
the lumbermen of your country and ours when once this 
cataclysm is behind us, perchance before the actual end of 
the bloodshed arrives, because if once the German army has 
to vacate the aeons scene of warfare in northern France 
and Belgium then the first duties of the respective govern- 
ments of those mangled territories will be to rehabilitate as 
quickly as possible the shattered industries which formerly 
headquartered there, for as you know these were the heart 
centers of the commerce and industries of our Allies. Think 
of the hundreds of factories and workshops and the myriads 
of homes to be rebuilt and then try to estimate the lumber 
bill that will be wanted for immediate delivery when once 
the job is taken in hand. 

Is America getting ready for the day? I think not, when 
I see the diminished stock lists coming in-from the lumber 
manufacturers in various parts of your many States. I 
have one of these lists in my pocket now in which many of 
the most regular sellers are conspicuous by their absence. 

‘ake ——__—_———’s advertisement in the ———————. of May 
25, to hand this mail, and in 4/4 lumber you find blanks 
instead of figures; in first and seconds quartered white oak 
6-inch and up, 10-inch and 11-inch, 12-inch and up, and also 
in firsts and seconds plain red gum and in No. 1 common 
red gum. I have tried in half a dozen quarters to get any- 
thing from ten to twenty cars FAS 12-inch and up poplar, 
giving shippers the option of thickness of from one inch to 
five and yet not a single one of the firms approached had 
any dry 12-inch and up to offer. 

If there is one thing American lumbermen must do it is 
to be ready ‘“‘on the tick of the clock”; for theirs is a higher 
grade and a higher priced stock and the distance is so great 
that reliability and promptitude must be the weapons with 
which to combat comparative cheapness and propinquity. 
Tell our American manufacturers in Rotary that if they will 
construe into all their transactions with Europe the principles 
and ideals to which they are “attested men” in Rotary and 
will read their grading rules by the light of the beacon— 
“He profits most who serves best’—there will be no greater 

roblem in the European export trade than they meet in sell- 
ng in their own home market. If they want freight rates 
or shipping data any of your many first class forwarding 
organizations (of which, to British minds, the American 
Express Company stands out as a type) will be only too 
glad to supply the information. This advice is necessary 
because we find only too often if we approach concerns 
unaccustomed to exporting that our requests for quotations 
ec. i. f. (cost plus insurance plus freight) are replied to f. o. b. 
seaboard, and it is well nigh impossible to ascertain east- 
bound Atlantic freights over here, 
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COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD A SUMMER MEETING 





Three Topics of Timely Importance Are Discussed — Timber Strength Tests and Mill In- 
spection Engage Attention—Progress of Advertising Campaign Told 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 28.—The big midsummer meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was held 
here yesterday and today. A very interesting and edu- 
cative program had been arranged well in advance and 
the meeting advertised extensively to bring out men in- 
terested in all branches of the lumber industry. The 
program comprised a series of conferences or business ses- 
sions of different branches of the industry with a general 
session at the University of Washington, as well as the 
entertainment features. 

During the session of the first morning the subjects of 
‘‘The Efficiency of the Small Gasoline Lumber Trac- 
tor’’; ‘‘Salesmanship and Advertising,’’ and ‘‘ Where 


_Do You Buy Your Goods?’’ were discussed. Special 


trustees’ and committee meetings were held simultane- 
ously during this session. The lumbermen were then 
guests of the University of Washington for luncheon at 
the Faculty Club House, after which they were shown 
through the College of Forestry and the United States 
Government Forest Products Laboratory and learned what 
the university is doing for the lumber industry. From 
there they were taken to the plant of the Stimson Mill 
Company and viewed the operation of a plant that is one 
of the most modern in this part of the country. 

Thursday night the lumbermen were guests of the asso- 
ciation at a very enjoyable banquet. 

Friday morning was given over to business sessions of 
the various branches of the industry and Friday after- 
noon the golf tournament was played for the Bloedel 
cup. 

Tn every way the convention of lumbermen was a huge 
success. Ordinary matters of routine were not taken 
up. The meeting was in itself more of an instructive 
gathering and a meeting of lumbermen for the broader 
viewing of the big principles of the industry interspersed 
with goodfellowship and a sharing of some of the 
pleasures of life. That good will result from this gather- 
ing there. is little doubt. Every lumberman went home 
with a stouter heart and more pride for the industry with 


‘which he is connected. He also learned some things 


about his business that he never knew before and this 
‘knowledge did not all come from so called ‘‘practical’’ 


‘lumbermen. Those that attended this meeting will also 


have a greater respect than ever for the work of the col- 
lege of forestry at the University of Washington. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first session of the convention opened at 10:30 in 
the banquet room of the Hotel Washington, and Presi- 
dent J. H. Bloedel, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, presided. Mr. Bloedel called the meeting to 
order and in a few words explained why the conven- 
tion had been called by the West Coast association; that 
it was not an -association affair, and members of all 
branches of the industry were welcome. A number of 
lumbermen were attending special committee meetings 
and therefore were not present during a large part of 
the morning’s program. Mr. Bloedel introduced Valen- 
tine H. May, of the McKenna Lumber Company, Me- 
Kenna, Wash., who read a paper descriptive of the effi- 
ciency of the small gasoline lumber tractor. [This ad- 
dress appears on page 51 of this issue.] 





E. B. Hazen, of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, 
Portland, Ore., then discussed ‘‘Salesmanship and Ad- 
vertising.’’ Mr. Hazen in beginning said that the 
fir people are doing little as an association in actual 
practical trade extension. The southern pine peo- 
ple, he declared, are spending a half million dol- 
lars this year in association activities and are ag- 
gressively working to create consumer demand for their 
wood in every direction. ‘‘If,’’ he added, ‘‘we are 
not ready or able or -willing to parallel their effort to 
push fir as it should be pushed in a large way, are 
we not ready to begin in a small way? If so, why not 
concentrate on some one undeveloped consuming pos- 
sibility? A desultory and scattering campaign would 
not accomplish anything.’’ 

The speaker declared that in Europe no farm im- 





J. H. BLOEDEL, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
President West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


plements stand out of doors in the weather. British 
Columbia foresters report that of 1,500 farmers on the 
prairies only 13 percent house their tools. Conditions 
are much the same on the American side of the line. 
The power of suggestion applied to this field would, 
he said, assist a great deal and would create demand 
for large quantities of lumber. It is largely a matter 
of education. He suggested that the West Coast asso- 
ciation spend $5,000 in a campaign in this direction. 

Mr. Hazen said that the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has secured a very excellent pre- 
sentation of the subject by Professor K. J. T. Ekblaw, 
professor of farm economics at the University of Illi- 
nois. Plans have been gotten up and literature dis- 
tributed among the members of the association. The 
California representative of the International Har- 


vester Company endorsed the idea as eminently prac- 
ticable. 


A study of the subject, said the speaker, reveals 
four situations: First, that there are in round numbers 
about six million farms in the United States; second, 
that probably not over 25 percent of the farmers regu- 
larly protect their implements; third, that the sheds 
should be in four sizes, ready to be erected with the 
assistance of a blue print or plan, with the help of 
any ordinary carpenter or farm hand, and that the 
building should be floored; fourth, that the most logical 
distributer is the retail lumberman. 

Mr. Hazen asserted that C. J. Mills, assistant to 
President Sproule of the Southern Pacific Railroad, is 
deeply interested and has promised the codperation 
of the promotion department of his system. President 
Gilman, of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad, 
in endorsing the plan pledged the support of the Hill 
lines. Traffic Director Winchell of the Union Pacific 
Railroad says that his company will insert in all 
country papers along his system suitable advertise- 
ments, prepared by clever advertising writers, setting 
forth the value of protecting farmers’ agricultural im- 
plements. Speakers traveling with farm demonstra- 
tion trains could assist in spreading the gospel of 
housing machinery. The agricultural colleges will, 
spread the principle of ‘‘preparedness’’ in season and 
nut of season to the farmer. 

Professor Ekblaw says that ‘‘a fair average life 
for farm machinery which is allowed to stand in the 
open is five years. Farmers who take proper care of 
their implements can get twenty to twenty-five years? 
service therefrom. The growing use of the small trac- 
tor on the farm is a factor which increases the neces- 
sity for the well built implement shed.’’ 


Scope of the Campaign 


Mr. Hazen declared that the first scope of the cam- 
paign should be limited to California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Utah and Montana. ‘‘ Appropriate 
$5,000,’’ he said, ‘‘for a campaign from August to 
March, during which period the farmer has _ time, 
money and need. Let $3,000 be used as the salary and 
expenses of a man who has been accustomed to selling 
agricultural implements and who knows how to meet 
the farmer and is the type of man capable of enlist- 
ing the aid of railroads and agricultural college prin- 
cipals. Utilize the remaining $2,000 for booklets, 
plans and advertising helps for railroads and colleges. 
Secure from the retail dealers a list of farmers to 
whom literature could be sent prior to the arrival of 
the trade evangelist. Suitable pictures could be got- 
ten up showing differences in the condition of a pro- 
tected and an unprotected implement of the same age. 
These ‘pictures, together with others, could be shown 
free to the farmer, where a representative of the asso- 
ciation could ‘tell the story.’ This is the plan pur- 
sued by the International Harvester Company and 
other companies seeking to promote sales. The results 
have been very gratifying.’’ 

Manufacturers, he declared, should capitalize the 





1. On Forestry Building steps. Left to right: H. Kirk, Portland, Ore., Beaver Lumber Company; Neil Dempsey, Tacoma, Wash., Dempsey Lumber en A. L. Paine, 


Hoquiam, Wash., National Lumber and Manufacturing Company; F. W. Alexander, Seattle, Wash., 
Vancouver, B. C., British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Association; J. E. Bratnober, Seattle, Wash., Central Warehouse Lumber Company; B. R. Lewis, Seattle, 


Wash., Clear Lake Lumber Company. 2. First aid demonstration, University of Washington campus. 
Constantine, Constantine Advertising Company; H. P. Wyckoff, shingle branch secretary. 
aid demonstration. 5. (A) George S. Long, Tacoma, Wash., Weyerhaeuser Timber Company; (B) E. G. 


Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau; J. 


4. C. A. Dean, 


H. Alexander, 


3. Responsible for the “Rite-Grade.’’ Left to right: Cc. P. 
Seattle, Wash., Sound Lumber Company, watching first 


Ames, Seattle, Wash., Puget Mill Company; (C) V. H. 


May, McKenna, Wash., McKenna Lumber Company; (D) George Gerlinger, Dailas, Ore., Willamette Valley Lumber Company. 6. First Aid demonstration. 
LUMBERMEN IN ATTENDANCE AT MIDSUMMER MEETING OF WEST COAST ASSOCIATION ON INSPECTION VISIT TO UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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campaign by undertaking to build ready made imple- 


ment sheds. Their men must go right into the field 
and supplement the retail dealers’ efforts. The speaker 
said that the following significant statement made by 
Secretary Dionne, of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, is interesting: 

have contended that for the manufacturer to buy timber, 
build mills, and make lumber-—without giving a thought or 
spending a dollar toward creating a market for that product 
is business insanity, and that providence would not con- 
tinue forever to furnish him a market. I have contended that 
for a retail lumberman to build a yard, put in a stock of 
building material, and then do iittle or nothing more than to 
furnish lumber for building projects that have developed 
without his knowledge or assistance is business incompe- 
tency of .the rankest order and would not survive the battle 
of modern competition unless wonderfully improved upon, 
The two must work together and in codperating find a mar- 
ket for the product of the mills. 


—is 


Mr. Hazen in concluding said: ‘‘From all that we 
ean glean on the subject, the field for the extension of 
the lumber trade through the medium covering agri- 
cultural implements is a big one—has possibilities we 
little dream of. Can we not do this one thing, at 
least, this year?’’ 

Progress of Shingle Advertising Campaign 

Following Mr. Hazen’s paper there was considerable 
discussion on the subject of advertising, during which 
E. C. Miller, of the Grays Harbor Shingle Company, 
Aberdeen, Wash., was asked to tell something of the 
progress of the advertising campaign for Rite-Grade 
shingles. Mr. Miller, however, declined to talk on this 
subject, saying that H. P. Wyckoff, secretary of the 
shingle branch of the association, was better able to tell 
of this work. 


office whose card showed the ‘‘bug’’ (Union label). 

E. S. Grammar, president of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion, although he had not expected to talk on the subject, 
was called on. Mr. Grammar also urged the strong sup- 
port of the open shop movement. He said there are many 
intelligent and well-meaning men who are not quite right 
on the subject of the open shop, as they do not fully 
understand it. He spoke of the open shop as ‘‘the 
American idea of freedom and the right of any man to 
work whether he belong to a union or not.’’ He also 
suggested that the lumbermen as heavy purchasers of 
supplies have a big power to support. the movement 
with. Mr. Grammar said he believed all of the people 
of the country should stand behind the movement to give 
any man a right to work when he could get a job and 
hold it, whether he belong to a union or not. 

President Bloedel told of a recent meeting in Portland 
where the lumbermen who shipped by coastwise cargo 
and lumbermen of San Francisco organized for the pur- 
pose of establishing open shop among all lumbermen of 
the Pacific coast. Mr. Bloedel declared that this would 
mean getting rid of the, blue label in San Francisco, 
where the carpenters will not work lumber that does not 
bear the union label. 

President Bloedel called attention to the work of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at the recent re- 
classification hearing in Chicago before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He pointed out that only through 
associated effort could such work be done, and no indi- 
vidual concern could afford to do it. He then called on 
F. B. Hubbard, of Centralia, who attended the hearing. 
Mr. Hubbard in a very few words told how practically 
all the lumber associations and carriers interested were 
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Mr. Wyckoff told of some of the experiences of the 
Rite-Grade movement and said that they had learned 
from it that probably it would be better in starting an 
advertising campaign to concentrate on particular terri- 
tory. He then said that after getting the consumer de- 
mand developed and securing dealer codperation, it was 
essential that the mills be active in supplying the prod- 
uct. -He told of excellent results gained from the adver- 
tising and the numerous inquiries received, many com- 
ing from foreign countries. In fact, the association has 
received inquiries from nearly every civilized foreign na- 
tion. The dealers are sending in inquiries to know where 
they can secure the stock, but as a rule the manufacturers 
themselves have not attempted to push the sale of the 
product and in many instances have sold other brands in 
preference to the Rite-Grade. 

Mr. Bloedel called attention to the fact that inquiries 
are coming in now from European nations for ready-cut 
houses, which will undoubtedly be in demand shortly after 
the war is settled, as there will be need for rapid construe- 
tion in countries devastated by war. President Bloedel 
pointed out that the mills should be taking steps to be 
able to supply such a demand when it developed. 

J. S. Goldsmith, representing the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Washington, was then introduced and spoke on 
the subject of ‘‘Where Do You Buy Your Goods?’’ 
Mr. Goldsmith spoke of the great importance of the open 
shop question to all employers and of the work now be- 
ing done by the Employers’ Association to promote the 
open shop. He said the lumbermen are strongly inter- 
ested in the open shop question and should support the 
movement in every way. His contention was that lum- 
bermen as large purchasers of supplies should, where con- 
sistent, direct their trade toward manufacturers and job- 
bers that are members of the Employers’ Association 
or are supporting the open shop movement. He pointed 
out that the manufacturers and jobbers should be shown 
that it was to their interest to support this movement. 
Mr. Goldsmith said the Employers’ Association would in 
the very near future supply a list of its membership to 
all manufacturers, so they could tell who among the 
manufacturers and jobbers that they are buying from 
are members of the association and in that. way support 
the open shop. 

On this subject, following Mr. Goldsmith’s remarks, 
F. B. Hubbard, president of the Eastern Railway & Lum- 
ber Company, of Centralia, indicated where his company 
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represented at the hearing, and all took the same position, 
namely, that classification should not be changed. He 
expressed the opinion that the plaintiffs had made no case 
in this hearing and that there was little likelihood of any 
change in classification being made. Mr. Hubbard com- 
plimented the work of J. N. Teal, who represented the 
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West Coast association, and also stated that F. G. Donald- 
son, of the association’s traffic department, was one of the 
best witnesses on the stand from any place. 

Just before adjourning at 12:30 President Bloedel an- 
nounced that the board of trustees of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association would take up the subject dis- 
eussed in Mr. Hazen’s paper and consider a practical 
plan to push the matter. 

The session adjourned shortly after 12 o’clock and the 
lumbermen in attendance found automobiles waiting to 
take them to the university grounds, where luncheon was 
served at the Faculty Club House. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Following adjournment of the morning session the 
lumbermen were taken to the Faculty Club House on the 
university campus and which was originally built as the 
Hoo-Hoo House at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition. 
Needless to say the lumbermen were reminded of many 
happy hours spent in this cozy little clubhouse during 
the days of the exposition. 

On arriving at the clubhouse the visitors were taken 
through the mammoth forestry building, directly oppo- 
site the clubhouse, and out on the lawn in front, where a 
demonstration of first aid to the injured was given by 
the first aid team from the Roslyn Fuel Company, of 
Roslyn, Wash. The demonstration was along the lines of 
work that has been taught by the American Red Cross 
Society, among the mines and on the railroads and dur- 
ing the last year in the logging camps of Washington. 
The mining companies have developed the training in 
first aid until they have a number of teams in most of 
the mines that are capable of giving very efficient first 
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aid in case of injury. Much good has resulted also in 
the work done in the logging camps, although they have 
not carried it to nearly as great an extent as the mining 
companies have. 

Following this demonstration and after lunch was over, 
Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the College of Forestry, 
University of Washington, announced that President Suz- 
zallo, of the university, was unavoidably absent and 
would therefore be unable to tell at the present time of 
the work of the university. 

Professor Winkenwerder spoke of the university work 
along practical business teaching, some of which is done 
in. classes down town and some by the correspondence 
method. He said that the presence of so many lumber- 
men at the luncheon indicated their interest in the uni- 
versity. Professor Winkenwerder also gave much credit 
to the Pacifie Logging Congress and the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association for the aid the college has received 
in its course in logging engineering and in lumber 
courses. He also called attention to the fact that the 
university does special work for inquirers from out of 
town, especially along the lines of research. The dean 
said the demonstration to be made by the College of For- 
estry during the afternoon would show what the univer- 
sity is doing to help the lumber industry. He thought 
this was the beginning of closer codperation between the 
lumbermen and the school of forestry. 

President Bloedel, on behalf of the lumbermen, ex- 
tended their thanks for the hospitality of the faculty and 
assured them of the hearty support of all lumbermen in 
their work, pointing out that the lumber industry is a 
very important factor in this State, as 60 cents out of 
every dollar put in circulation in this State and that goes 
to pay the way of the university, or other institutions, is 
put into circulation by the lumber industry. 

The lumbermen then went to the College of Forestry 
building, where they examined the collection of wood 
and the equipment and learned something of what the 
students are being taught. 


Timber Strength Test Proves Interesting 


From there they went to the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, which is located at the university, 
and here they were received by the engineer in charge, 
C. W. Zimmerman. Here the interest of the lumbermen 
all centered around the testing of two bridge stringers 
which had been arranged for. The stringers were stan- 
dard 8x16-16 feet long, and were numbered 1 and 2. 
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stood by the statement that it buys no goods with the 
union label on, and that as far as he personally was con- 
cerned he would not support any candidate for public 


ING PREPARED ROOFING MOSTLY CONSUMED, UN- 
TREATED SHINGLES BADLY BURNED, AND UN- 
TREATED SHINGLES NOT YET IGNITED 


A contest had been arranged for and the prize to be 
given the winner was a box of cigars. Cards were passed 
around among all of the lumbermen present for them to 
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arge, 1. A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, winner of the cup, watching the ball after driving from first tee. 2. Nicely out of the “Rough.” J. G. Dickson, Tacoma, of the Pacific States Lumber 
rmen Company. 3. On the eighth green with three bogeys, left to right: E. C. Knight, Vancouver, B. C.; L. A. Lewis, New Westminster, B. C.; Lewis Schwagger, 
gers Seattle; A. W. Miller, Seattle. 4. “‘Harry’’ Bloedel, the host and donor of the cup. 5. ‘‘Johnny’’ Bratnober (Perfect Form), Seattle, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
stan- ber Company. 6. J. H. DeVeuve, Seattle Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, after a good drive from the tenth. 7. Cup presented by J. H. Bloedel and won by A. L. 
hd 2 Paine, Hoquiam, Wash., of the National Lumber and Manufacturing Company. 8 Maj. E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, getting a long straight one 
rane from the tenth. 9. “Harry” Stutchell, Everett, of the Eclipse Mill Company. 10. A bad lie. C. W. Johnson, Seattle, of the Pioneer Lumber Company. 11. Three 

o be heavyweights, from Grays Harbor, left to right: A. W. Middleton, Aberdeen; E. C. Miller, Aberdeen; A. P. Sprague, Carlisle. 12. Ralph Martin, Eugene, Ore., of the 
passed Booth Kelly Lumber Company. 13. J. S. Williams, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 14. On the eighth green. left to right: Neil Cooney, Cosmopolis; 
m to C. E. Patten, Seattle. 15. Thorpe Babcock, secretary West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, at first tee. 16. ““Ed’’ Palmer, Chemainus, B. C., of the Victoria Lumber 
and Manufacturing Company. 17. ‘Hank’ Olwell, Everett, Wash., of the Jamison Company. 18. Allan H. Daugherty, Seattle, of the Ocean Lumber Company. 


SNAPSHOTS OF LUMBERMAN GOLFERS AT TOURNAMENT HELD AT THE SEATTLE GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB, SEATTLE, JULY 28. 
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write down which timber in their judgment. was stronger, 
No. 1 or No. 2, and what would be its maximum load. 
The stringer was tested in the usual manner with a 15- 
foot span and the pressure applied in two places, 5 feet 
apart, which brought the load on thirds. Stringer No. 1 
proved to be much the stronger of the two, being closer 
grained and cut just outside the heart, while timber No. 
2 contained the heart. The test showed that stringer No. 
1 carried a maximum load of 88,200 pounds, which would 
give it modulus of rupture about 7,600 pounds per square 
inch. The box of cigars was won by J. P. Austin, staff 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who esti- 
mated the maximum load at 88,000 pounds. The lumber- 
men were then taken to the university wood distillation 
plant, where experiments are being carried on with a 
view particularly to utilizing wood waste in the manufac- 
ture of byproducts. The work of this department was ex- 
plained to the lumbermen by Prof. H. K. Benson. The 
University of British Columbia is at present carrying on 
experiments in wood waste utilization at the University 
of Washington plant and Professor Davidson, of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, explained to the lumbermen 
concerning the experiments being made. 


0. P. M. Goss, engineer of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and of the Association of Creosoting 
Companies of the Pacific Coast, showed the lumbermen 
some creosoted wood pipe and told of the good results 
obtained in experimenting with creosoted ,wood pipes for 
irrigation purposes. He also stated that experiments are 
now being carried on to see if specially creosoted wood 
pipe will in any way affect water for drinking purposes. 
Mr. Goss also showed the results of creosoting ties by 
perforating them to gain better penetration, and in order 
to show what it meant to creosote ties he stated that in 
the territory west. of the Rocky Mountains an untreated 
tie will last six years, while a creosoted tie will last fif- 
teen years. He also declared that if a treated tie lasted 
three years longer than an untreated tie it would pay 
for the treatment. The last demonstration shown the 
lumbermen was that of a fireproofing solution for 
shingles. 


This demonstration had been arranged by the shingle 


THE BANQUET 


The closing session of the day was the banquet held 
in the ballroom on the fourteenth floor of the New Wash- 
ington Hotel. Notwithstanding the fact that it was a 
‘‘dry’’ banquet held in a ‘‘dry’’ State, it was one of 
the most enjoyable affairs west Coast lumbermen have 
attended ‘for a long while. During the afternoon Presi- 
dent Bloedel had announced that although it would be a 
dry banquet there would not be any dry talks. This 
promise was fulfilled to the letter, as any one of the 
110 diners will testify. An excellent and varied program 
of music was furnished by a Hawaiian stringed band, 
with Hawaiian soloists, and Wilfred Lewis, of Seat- 
tle, tenor soloist. Further entertainment was furnished 
by a Hawaiian muscle dancer. There was also consider- 
able talent displayed in the entertainment line by some 
of the diners, including C. P. Constantine, who presented 
a wonderful dancing manikin. At the insistent demand 
of the diners Maj. E. G. Griggs, and Ralph 8. Stacey, 
one a prominent lumberman and the other a prominent 
banker, both of Tacoma, sang a duet ‘‘She Sat by the 
River.’’ Either because it was so good or because it 
was so bad, the audience refused to be denied when they 
called on ‘‘Tommy’’ Handforth. Mr. Handforth, after 
securing help-in the persons of the two above named 
Tacoma songsters, responded in a way that brought 
great applause, 

The one speaker of the evening was President Henry 
Suzzallo, of the University of Washington. President 
Suzzallo was introduced by. President Bloedel, of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, as one of the 
great educators of the countty and the head of the uni- 
versity that is doing so much for the lumber industry, as 
the lumbermen present learned during the afternoon visit 
to the campus. 

President Suzzallo apologized for arriving somewhat 
late and told how he had cut short his part in some com- 
mencement exercises at the university in order to be pres- 
ent at the dinner. He said he realized that the lumber 
industry is the backbone of the prosperity of this part 
of the country. He declared that for many years to 
come the industry will be the foundation of progress in 


regarding your product that is easy to find, and you must 
give liberal publicity to the merits of your product. 

President Suzzallo said further: ‘‘A lumberman has 
got to learn all the lessons of advertising and selling. 
They are just beginning to study salesmanship, which 
they should have begun fifteen years ago.’’ 

He told of finding a German in India who is investi- 
gating a slump in the sales of German cotton goods, and 
pointed how efficiently the Germans were going about 
learning why their sales were falling off and taking steps 
to rehabilitate their business. 

He spoke of the utilization of waste as a very good 
thing to be worked out by the lumbermen, but said for 
the present he did not believe they could go very far. He 
pointed out that the industries which have made great 
success with byproducts have first made a success in 
the marketing of their main products. He said immediate 
relief has got to come from widening the market. Along 
these lines he spoke of the university ’s part in the work, 
saying the university should be a public servant and in a 
position to figure out the solution for the troubles of dif- 
ferent industries. He spoke of the University of Wash- 
ington and said it should have several men to do research 
work for the lumber industry. He further stated that if 
he is able to finance the move he will put these men to 
work. Along this line he said the shingle market at 
present is poor. One of the chief difficulties in the way of 
shingles is the fire risk. The university ought to be in a 
position to put a man to work steadily on this subject 
for five years if necessary, in order to find a cheap way 
to fireproof shingles. 

President Suzzallo told how the Yale Forestry School 
has fitted men for the Forest Service, but at the Uni- 
versity of Washington they had discovered first that they 
must take logging engineering, and then later they added 
courses in lumber manufacturing, and now they have con- 
cluded the most important factor is the selling end of the 
business and they are going to establish a department for 
the selling side of the lumber business.. He told the lum- 
bermen they would have to help by taking the men from 
this department and putting them to work as apprentices, 
thereby finishing their course in practical selling. 








LUMBERMEN IN ATTENDANCE AT MIDSUMMER MEETI 


branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
Three small pieces of roofing had been laid side by side. 
One section of the roofing was laid with the treated shin- 
gies, the second section was laid with untreated shingles, 
and the third section was laid with a patent roofing. A 
fire was started on each section of roofing at the same 
time, by igniting a pile of excelsior and kindling wood 
laid on top of the sections of roofing. The prepared 
roofing, which is usually spoken of as fireproof roofing, 
was very quickly consumed, burning through in 114 min- 
utes, but the untreated shingles burned slowly, requiring 
over 5 minutes to burn through. The shingles which had 
undergone the fireproof treatment were not ignited and 
from the standpoint of efficiency of the fireproofing solu- 
tion the test was extremely satisfactory. 


Following this interesting. trip about the College of 
Forestry and the demonstrations of its activities, the 
lumbermen once more entered the automobiles and took a 
trip to the sawmill plant of the Stimson Mill Company, 
at Ballard Station, this city. The Stimson Mill Com- 
pany is one of the most modern and up-to-date plants 
manufacturing fir lumber and is driven entirely by elec- 
tricity. It is not an exceptionally large plant, having 
only one head rig and a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, 
but it is a very efficient manufacturing plant and is 
built in the most modern way known to sawmill men. 
The interest of the visitors at this time was centered on 
the planing mill, where the company was running 6-inch 
stock at the rate of 300 feet a minute. A good many 
mills are equipped with fast feed planers but practically 
no others in this section are equipped to feed the planer 
and take the product away from it at the rate of 300 feet 
a minute for 6-inch stock. 

After viewing this plant the lumbermen were taken to 
the Lake Washington canal, which is just now practi- 
cally completed, and were shown the mammoth locks 
where the largest sea-going vessels will be enabled to 
pass through and enter Lake Washington. After viewing 
the locks the lumbermen returned to the Hotel Washing- 
ton for the social affair of the day—the banquet. 
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the State of Washington. He added that he was aware 
the lumber business had-been in bad straits for a num- 
ber of years and pointed out that the respite of somewhat 
better conditions this year was only, temporary as it had 
been brought about by abnormal conditions. 


Cites Remedy for Improving Business 
He said further, in part, as follows: 


There are two distinct troubles with the industry—over- 
production and increasing underconsumption. Many remedies 
have been suggested, but none of them is a panacea. The 
great carrying charge on timber is one of the largest factors 
and compels lumbermen to put it on the market. The owner 
can not bear the tax of holding it. This is not true of 
many other industries. It does not do any good to say to the 
lumbermen, “Hold your production back,’ because the per- 
sonal pressure of finances forces him to put it on the market. 
It also is true that you have to carry your timber in large 
enough tracts to warrant the erection of a plant. The tract 
has got to be-large enough to make it profitable. Legislation 
has had the effect of keeping the operators-from trade aygree- 
ments. Also within the last few ‘years there has been a 
tremendous increase in the substitutes for lumber. These 
facts mean greater production and relatively less consump- 
tion. What are you going to do about it? There is a wide 
series of relief but no one is wide enough alone. The Federal 
Trade Commission should give you some relief and from it 
you should be able to work out agreements to curtail. The 
public and officials must be educated to the necessities of 
your industry. Your barometer showing production, sales 
and shipments might help by pointing out the relation of 
these movements, but the financial pressure will not allow 
you to get full relief even when you realize the situation. I 
believe the relief lies largely in marketing your product. 
Selling is not merely sending out a salesman. You must 
know your products. Lumbermen have begun to know what 
they have. They do not know the uses, or strength of their 
product. You have only recently issued a handbook for archi- 
tects and engineers so they can conveniently learn how to 
use your material. You have done nothing to show that 
western hemlock is totally different from eastern hemlock— 
and is a much better product. You should learn these things 
yourselves and then give them publicity. You must learn 
what you have in your wood; you must furnish information 


NG OF WEST.COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, IN FRONT OF FORESTRY BUILDING, 


President Suzzallo stated that in addition to the Gov- 
ernment laboratories the university should have a big 
forest products laboratory, the best in the United States. 
He told of the troubles in financing the rapidly growing 
university and how with it all he had insisted on and got 
a small start for the Forest Products Laboratory. He 
pointed out that the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., naturally devotes more attention to the 
products close at hand and furnishes much informa- 
tion for eastern manufacturers who are competitors of 
west Coast manufacturers. 

In closing President Suzzallo pledged his deep interest 
in the lumber industry and stated that he would try to 
make the university the strongest right arm the lumber- 
men have, in helping them out of the unstable condition 
of the lumber market. 

At the conclusion of President Suzzallo’s address Presi- 
dent Bloedel said he believed it was in order, after those 
remarks, to make President Suzzallo an honorary member 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, as the best 
informed lumberman in the Northwest. Mr. Bloedel then 
promised President Suzzallo that the lumbermen of the 
Northwest would see that he gets the three men for re- 
search work that he suggested he needed, and pledged all 
the lumbermen to aid in furnishing the education of the 
young men who will take up the work in the lumber sales 
department of the university. 

The lumbermen were greatly surprised at the insight 
into their industry displayed by Dr. Suzzallo and left the 
dinner with a very wholesame respect for the practica- 
bility of the work of the university under his direction. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Friday morning was taken up with conferences of the 
different branches of the industry. The ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ 
shingle manufacturers held their meeting in the Raths- 
keller of the Hotel Washington. The manufacturers were 
enthusiastic in their support of the movement and the 
results gained so far. The fall-campaign of advertising 
will be started at once in a vigorous manner and the in- 
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dividual manufacturers will push ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ shingles 
stronger than ever. Steps were taken to bring about 
closer cooperation. among the wholesalers in marketing 
‘*Rite-Grade’’ shingles as they are recognized as a large 
factor in selling shingles. The work of H. P. Wyckoff, 
secretary of the shingle branch, and the Constantine Ad- 
vertising Company, which has handled the publicity, was 
enthusiastically endorsed. 

The grading committee of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association held an open meeting in the banquet 
room of the Hotel at the same time. A draft of the pro- 
posed new grading rules was placed in the hands of all 
manufacturers attending this meeting. Howard Jayne, of 
the Willapa Lumber Company, Raymond, Wash., who is 
chairman of the committee, was unable to be present and 
J. P. Keating, of the North Western Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam, presided, assisted by other members of the 
committee. The new rules were taken up section by sec- 
tion and either amended or adopted according to the 
tule of the majority of the members present. The 
amended draft of the rules will be submitted at the next 
ern meeting of the association to be ratified by that 
body. 

The trustees of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange 
held their regular monthly meeting in the exchange offices 
in the White Building during the*morning. This com- 
pany is the interinsurance organization of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and E. G. Griggs, of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, is presi- 
dent, J. H. De Veuve, of Seattle, being manager. Only 
routine matters came up for discussion at this meeting. 

The three meetings were adjourned at 12:30 and a 
large number of the lumbermen attending were taken to 
the Seattle Golf and County Club, where they were 
guests of President J. H. Bloedel, of the association, at 
luncheon. ; 

THE GOLF TOURNAMENT 


President Bloedel, of the association, again put up the 
cup for the winner of the second annual lumbermen’s 
golf tournament, which was played.at the beautiful Seat- 
tle Golf and Country Club links. The contest was a 
handicap affair, the cup going to the lowest score, 18 
holes, medal play. There were twenty-nine entries but 
only eighteen turned in scores. The winner of the cup 


was A. L. Paine, manager of the National Lumber Manufacturing Company, Ho- 
quiam, with a gross score of 93, handicap 18, net score 75. Following is the score of 


all the contestants: 


Name Gross Handicap Ne 
A, L. Paine, Hoquiam, National Lumber & Manufacturing Company..... 93 18 75 
Cc. E. Patten, Seattle, Atlas Ltimbér Company.....%..........cceccees 97 18 79 
H. P. Wyckoff, Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association... .106 27 79 
J. H. Prentice, Bellingham, Bloadell Donovan... 0... cc cccccccccwesiees 100 18 82 
Ci ORB tatititie, 4 arn GW OG a arog ota! on clare.s's.0 0 e'c.ecieesescescesescege 104 22 82 
A. W. Miller, Seattle, A. W. Miller Sawmill Company.................. 101 18 83 
J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills............... 104 20 84 
J. H. DeVeuve, Seattle, Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange............. 18 84 
T. Babcock,’ Seattle, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.............. 20 84 
H, Stuchell;.Miverett, Eclipse Mill Company iii... ccc cee ccc cnes 20 84 
A. H. Daugherty, Seattle, Ocean Lumber. Company........... 14 84 
J. E. Brathober, Seattle, Central Warehouse................ 16 85 
E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. . 18 88 
P. H. Olweli;‘Mverett, Jamison Companys o:.2'.... cc cc ccc cesscc sence 27 92 
E. J. Paliher, Chemainus, B. C., Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co...125 27 96 
She) di NAIR recharge enc taa  o)e SIRE ake Silke «4+ 0.0.9.0 0c: 0:9 00s 8:0 ee 006 117 16. 101 
J. G. Dickson, Tacoma, Pacific States Lumber Company........,....... 29 22 107 
R. W. Martin, Eugene, Ore., Booth-Kelly Lumber Company............. 115 18 97 
G. A. Bergstrom, Everett, C.-B. Shingle Company..................0.. No score 
J. SS,’ Wilmammon, meatile, Shingle Brancng 2.06.50. ccc cece ee eee eens No score 
J: Bi Bridwen,. AmeraGen, AtlOraey wig eicrosc CAV e.0 ps cies ccs cccccecccccccs No score 
Neil Cooney, Cosmopolis, Grays Harbor Commercial Company...........No score 
A. W. Middleton, Aberdeen, Anderson & Middleton Lumber Company....No score 
BE. C. Knight, Vancouver, B. C., Vancouver Lumber Company........... No score 


Lewis Schwager, Seattle, Schwager & Nettleton Mills......... 
A, P. Sprague, Carlisle, Wash-Copalis Lumber Company....... 
E. C. Miller, Aberdeen, Grays Harbor Shingle Company....... 
L. A. Lewis, New Westminster, B. C., Brunette Sawmills..... 


Cc, 





HIGH BUILDINGS OR LOW IS QUESTION 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 2.—The heights of buildings 
commission, composed of Chairman Ralph Cram, of the 
city planning board, Fire Commissioner John Grady and 
Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn, has completed 
its public hearings and the members state that by fall 
they will be ready to file at the Suffolk County registry 
of deeds a finding that will be legally binding for the 
next ten years. Under the present law, the downtown 
section of Boston, known as District A, has its buildings 
limited to 125 feet, while the residential sections, known 
as District B, may erect buildings no higher than 80 feet. 
There are certain exceptions, such as Copley Square, 
limited to 90 feet; Beacon Hill, limited to 70 feet, and 
along the parkways, where buildings also are limited to 
70 feet. 

Real estate men and builders have been pretty evenly 
divided on the proposition. Some who object to drastic 
building laws and are interested in wooden construction 
believe that buildings should be kept down to a moderate 
height that will permit firemen to reach the upper stories 
easily with their streams. Still others favor limited 
heights for buildings to compel the lateral growth of the 
city into the present suburbs and for esthetic reasons. 
The proponents of the removal or modifying of height 
restrictions now enforced argued at the hearings that a 
great modern city cannot develop properly unless it is 
permitted to grow vertically as well as horizontally. In 
answer to the objections based on the risk of conflagra- 
tions the high building advocates argue that the build- 
ing code should compel the exclusive use of incom- 
bustible materials. 





KraFrt wrapping paper is now being successfully man- 
ufactured at a Cuban sugar factory from bagasse, the 
sugar cane which has been run through the crushing 
rolls for the extraction of the juice. Additional ma- 
chinery is now being installed for the manufacture of 
higher grades of paper. Experimental work was done 
under the direction of chemists from the Forest Products 
Laboratories, Madison, Wis. 





ee No score 
o-ae 8 see 5. ee 
Cn bn bee ee No score 


W. Johnson, Seattle, Pioneer Lumber Company............+..20.005 No score 





| The Efficiency of Small Gasoline Lumber Tractors" 


[By Valentine H. May, of McKenna, Wash.]} 





In taking up the subject of the small gasoline lum- 
ber tractor let me state that although I assisted in 
working up the design of one tractor I am by no 
means sure that this is the best design that may be 
developed. There are at present three different makes 
of small tractors on the market. All are built from 
Ford cars and all are similar in general appearance. 
Two of these makes reduce the speed by gears in the 
drive shaft; the third, by means of a chain drive. 
I shall not discuss the comparative merits of the dif- 
ferent makes. I wish, however, to call attention to 
the fact that criticism of one may not apply to another. 

The facts here given are from experience with three 
gear-driven tractors at the mill of the McKenna Lum- 
ber Company, and I trust that users of other designs 
can make equally good reports. These tractors have 
21-inch wheels with solid rubber tires and are geared 
so that they run at a little over one-third of the speed 
of the regular Ford car.. In other words, when the 
speed of the engine would normally send the car twenty 
miles an hour, the tractor is traveling about seven. 
This same reduction applies to the low gear which per- 
mits the car to start very gradually. The other makes 
have, I understand, adopted a different ratio, believing 
that greater speed is desirable. A mill with large 
platform room can perhaps utilize a higher speed but 
for use on fairly narrow tramways a speed for an 
outhaul of six to eight miles an hour, returning empty 
at a rate of ten or twelve miles, is about as fast as 
safety permits. All the tractors have about the same 
design for attaching the tractor to a two-wheel truck 
of lumber. A bolster at the rear end turning on a 
circular plane carries the end boards of the load. 
Chains attached to the bolster are thrown around the 
load and bind the load to the tractor. 

The tractor differs from the automobile truck in 











work had to be done and weaknesses developed that 
were mistakes in judgment as to the points that needed 
the most strengthening. Theoretically we figured that 
the weak part was the frame and the rear end, but it 
would appear that the part needing the most strength- 
ening is the front end, namely, the front axle, front 
spring and steering gear. These parts take the un- 
expected blows due to roughness of the tramways. The 
weaknesses that developed are, I think, now under- 
stood and remedied but we broke several springs and 
two front axles before we found them out. 

In no one of the three tractors has there developed 
any undue wear in the engine, transmission, reducing 
gears, or differential, nor has there been any tire trou- 
ble.’ The mechanism of the machine has stood the test 
of hard usage and proved its efficiency. The trouble 
that developed was chiefly in the parts changed to re- 
duce the size of the tractors and was in the structure 
of the same and not in the mechanism. 


Saving in Cost Difficult to Arrive At 


The saving in cost is difficult to arrive at accurately 
and I have no figures that I feel can be taken as final. 
In a general way we figure that the saving is about 
half of what it would cost to handle the same material 
with horses. In other words, if hauling by horses cost 
12 cents a thousand a tractor would do it for about 
6 or 7 cents, or if it is costing 9 or 10 with horses a 
tractor would do the work for, say, 5 cents. These 
costs vary under different conditions, especially with 
reference to the length of haul and the ability of 
the drivers. In order to increase the amount that 
could be handled by a tractor we have recently ‘given 
the tractor drivers a helper to handle the empty trucks 
and the binding chains. This, however, has increased 
the cost per thousand feet as against the tractor driver 
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that the tractive power is not gained by the weight 
of the load of lumber but by the weight of the tractor 
itself. The tractors at McKenna have solid cast iron 
rear wheels (an idea originating with Mr. Walter 
Nettleton) weighing over 300 pounds apiece, thus car- 
rying the traction weight below the springs. The 
other designs carry the weight in the frame. At the 
start we figured on having the lumber on the truck rest 
on the rear end of the tractor to give the necessary 
traction, but a truck loaded so that it does not balance 
proved hard to handle. : 

We started to operate our first tractor on December 
16, 1915. This has been continuously at work ever 
since. During the snow of last February there were 
only three days when this tractor was not running. 
Furthermore, it ran without a breakdown. From De- 
cember 16 to date the lost time of this tractor (other 
than the days mentioned) has been a total of four 
hours, once for one-half hour, once for two hours 
and once for one and one-half hours. The cost of re- 
pairs has been very small, the chief repair being an 
extra brace to support the transmission. At the time 
of the July shutdown this machine was given a thor- 
ough overhauling. The transmission and differential 
were found in good condition, with no renewals neces- 
sary. The engine needed only the following repairs: 
Two new valves, cost 25 cents; one new time case and 
roller, costing $1.25; a total of $1.50. 

The severity of this test is indicated by the fact 
that in the use of tractors the engines are kept run- 
ning continuously; they do not stop during the day 
except at the noon houre 

This first tractor utilizes the same frame and the 
same axle and springs of the regular Ford. In the 
other two tractors the size was reduced and made 
more compact to allow the machine to be more readily 
handled and turned on the trams. The tread of the 
Ford car was narrowed 16 inches, from 56 inches to 40 
inches; the wheel base shortened 14 inches from 100 
inches to 86 inches. In making these changes much 





*Paper read before West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation conference at Seattle, July 28-29, 








TRACTOR IN USE AT PLANT OF McKENNA LUMBER COMPANY, McKENNA, WASH. 


handling the work entirely and hauling less lumber. 

The gasoline consumed averages about six gallons 
for the ten-hour day. 

In terms of horses our yard foreman says that two 
jitneys (they do not go by the name of tractors at 
the mill) would take the place of seven good horses 
(or three and one-half horses toatractor). He tested it 
out in several ways and this ratio has applied in most in- 
stances. The tractor has no difficulty in starting and 
hauling our heaviest loads even on wet planking and 
in winter, with chains, can do the same on frosty and 
icy planks. The largest load of which we have record 
is 2,400 feet of green hemlock estimated to weigh close 
to 10,000 pounds or five tons. The tractor is also oc- 
casionally used to switch freight cars, and I understand 
a similar tractor does this work regularly at the plant 
of Schwager & Nettleton. With the tractor it is pos- 
sible to operate with fewer trucks and in wet weather 
dry lumber is less exposed than when hauled by horses. 
The saving in cleaning and repairing trams is not yet 
decided. Our yard foreman believes this saving is 
considerable because of doing away with the cutting 
of the planks by the horses’ calks; however, this is 
somewhat offset by the wear to the trams of heavily 
loaded and rapidly moving trucks. The net .result of 
the use of the tractor has been most satisfactory. It 
has solved our hauling problems and even if it were 
not a saving in cost its use would be preferable to the 
old horse method. The small gasoline tractor can not 
be classed as a Ford joke. 





A RESIDENCE of the old colonial type, equipped with 
all modern conveniences, is being erected on the farm 
of ©. W. Keys in the town of Empire, Wis. Every 
piece of timber that enters into the construction, both 
outside and in, inclusive of the interior furnishings, 
is from the Keys farm and most of it has been sawed 
on the place. The timbers used are in the main oak, 
ash and elm, oak furnishing most of the beams and 
supports. The house will be two stories high with 
twelve rooms. A private electric lighting plant, plumb- 
ing and other modern facilities will be provided. 
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MANUFACTURERS TAKE A HAND IN GRADING RULES 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association Discusses Possible Changes— Mail Vote of Members to Be Taken— Suggestion 
Offered That Northern Woods Be Under Northern Direction— Legislation Committee’s Activity 


The quarterly meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Friday, August 25, and 
considering the extremely hot weather was a very well 
attended affair. 

The subjects of prime interest at the morning session 
were the question of hardwood grading and the results 
of the recent annual meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. President J, T. Phillips in 
his opening remarks said that while a number of mem- 
bers of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Associa- 
tion had been opposed to the proposed changes in the 
rules prior to the Chicago meeting and many other 
members had been undecided, practically all of them 
had come to the conclusion after meeting with other 
manufacturers in Chicago that the proposed changes 
should be adopted. Such, too he said, was the attitude 
of the members of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, but the representatives of the two 
organizations lost out at Chicago and nothing further 
had developed excepting that the rules committees of 
the two associations are arranging to get together for 
a meeting in October in Chicago. 

George H. Chapman made a report on behalf of the 
bureau of grades, in the course of which he said that 
the National association had agreed to add to its 
inspection force by licensing W. H. McDonald, the 
association’s hemlock inspector, and that plans were 
under way for adding a third inspector to the force. 
Meanwhile, he said, another hardwood inspector had 
been employed and with Inspector MeDonald giving 
half of his time to hardwoods, the association should 
find the service of the grading department satisfac- 
tory. 

With regard to the question of revising the grades 
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of hardwood lumber, Mr. Chapman said that he did 
not feel that he could afford to devote the time neces- 
sary to compiling a new set of grading rules unless 
he could have assurance that every member of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association would be 
back of the bureau of grades in such work. He 
reviewed at some length the history of hardwood grad- 
ing and pointed out that comparatively few changes 
had been made in the last twenty years, the rules in 
effect being based too little, if at any extent, upon 
the uses to which the lumber is to be put as it should be. 

He called attention to the fact that the grading com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
had two elements to satisfy in connection with any 
proposed changes in the grades: The manufacturers, 
who were not entirely agreed on what they wanted, 
and the wholesalers, who preferred to see no changes 
in the rules. He expressed the belief that the Wis- 
consin and Michigan manufacturers should formulate 
rules for the northern woods and the southern manu- 
facturers for the southern woods and that they should 
compromise on grailing rules for the woods that are 
manufactured in both northern and southern territory. 
After such action had been taken it would be feasible, 
perhaps, to go to the’ National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and ea is its endorsement of the grading 
rules thus formulated by the manufacturers, after 
which they might \be presénted to the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Assoctatiof as established grades which 
it could be urged to adopt. 

Following Mr, Chapman’s report, A. L. Osborn, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., offered a resolution to the effect that 
the making of grading rules for hardwood lumber and 
the interpretation of such rules should rest with the 
manufacturers of such lumber. This resolution was 
adopted. 

R. B. Goodman then offered a resolution directing 
the bureau of grades to confer with the bureau of 
grades of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 








Association and with representatives of southern hard- 
wood manufacturers who met in Chicago on July 11, 
the purpose of such conference being the preparation 
of a set of grading rules on all hardwoods produced in 
the United States, with instructions to report back to 
the association when such action had been taken. 

A. L. Osborn offered an amendment which was in 
the nature of a complete substitute for Mr. Good- 
man’s motion, to the effect that the bureau of grades 
be requested to do all possible to bring about an organ- 
ization of hardwood manufacturers throughout the 
United States for the purpose of adopting rules for 
grading hardwood lumber and providing an inspection 
service. Mr. Osborn in discussing Mr. Goodman’s sub- 
stitute motion urged that it is time for the hardwood 
manufacturers to attend to their own business rather 
than to let somebody else do it for them. He was 
decidedly opposed to any further effort to secure the 
desired changes through the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, and he believed action should be 
taken so that the manufacturers could write the rules 
and lumber could be inspected at the mills. 

C, H. Worcester, of Chicago, endorsed Mr. Good- 
man’s proposal and Mr. Goodman explained that he 
believed he and Mr. Osborn were after the same 
results, but by different methods. He favored present- 
ing an ultimatum to the National association and tak- 
ing no more drastic action until it had been found 
impossible to harmonize the conflicting interests in 
that organization. : 

This subject was discussed at considerable length 
by M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain; G. C. Robson, of 
Merrill; J. J. Lingle, of Westboro; Secretary J. C. 
Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Cadillac,, and others, the consensus being 
that Mr. Goodman’s plan was favorable, 


Advocates Use of Diplomacy 


C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, expressed himself as 
being opposed to dismantling the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and believed that diplomatic 
methods would result in the northern manufacturers 
securing what they want. W. A. Holt, of Oconto, 
declared himself as opposed to both resolutions in the 
form in which they had been presented. On being put 
to a vote, Mr. Osborn’s amendment was lost and Mr. 
Goodman’s motion carried unanimously. 

On motion, which carried without a dissenting vote, 
the secretary was instructed to take a mail vote of 
the membership on the question of changes in the 
inspection rules. 

An appropriation of $3,000 was made for the benefit 
of the bureau of grades, to be used in connection 
with its work in preparing a tentative set of grading 
rules for northern hardwoods. 

The report of the bureau of statistics and accounts, 
of which J. W. Kaye is chairman, was read by the 
secretary in Mr. Kaye’s absence. It follows: 


We, your committee on statistics and accounts, have very 
little to report as to our activities since the annual meeting. 
The secretary at times has taken up with the bureau changes 
that were necessary in forms ete. for reports and these have 
had our approval. The manner of publishing the weekly 
bulletin as per resolution at your last meeting has been 
changed and you have had a chance to become accustomed to 
the new manner of the reports. If this meets with your 
approval the secretary should be instructed to continue the 
publication as has been done during the last quarter. 

Upon request of the bureau the secretary has had tables 
of wages being paid by the several members collected and 
this information has been placed before you individually. 

We regret at being unable to place before you an extensive 
report, but the bureau not having been called upon for much 
information our activities have been limited. 


The report of the bureau of transportation and legis- 
lation was presented by A. L. Osborn, chairman of 
the bureau, as follows: 


The committee named by our president has not met per- 
haps as frequently as it ought to have. As chairman I have 
taken the bull by the horns from time to time without going 
to the other members of the committee, and it may have 
been at times that matters could have been better handled 
had I taken the judgment of my fellow members. I have 
assumed they would be glad to be saved a trip away from 
home, and if matters have not gone right the chairman is 
the one subject for criticism. I want to give credit to our 
secretary and to our traffic manager for prompt attention 
and assistance whenever service was. needed, and the burden 
to the chairman has been taken away by Mr. Swan's per- 
sonal care of the correspondence and work to be done, 

Like a lot of other association activities, the bureau of 
transportation and legislation has developed rapidly. I ean 
not conceive what we would have done the past year if we 
had not had a traffic manager. ! presume we would have 
lived through the year, but the many perplexing problems 
have been handled so much more efficiently and easily as we 
have been organized than they ceuld have been handled under 
the old way that the wisdom of the framers of our new and 
enlightened constitution and bylaws is very apparent. 

Some of the important activities for the year are as fol- 
lows: 

During the latter part of 1915 Mr. Ducker rechecked and 
compiled rates and we issued an eastern rate book carrying 
rates from Wausau on lumber in car lots to points in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, lower Michigan, Ohio, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and southern Wisconsin. The book has been sold to 
members and non-members. The total cost was $305. We 
have sold to date 198 copies for $219.60. This leaves a debit 
of $85.40. We hope to sell enough books to make good this 
present debit to the account, 





Investigation and Suspension Docket, |. C. C. 694. 

The Chicago & North Western and Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroads sought to cancel joint rates from stations 
on their lines to points southwest. The advances were pub- 
lished to become effective August 15, 1915. We protested 
and the tariffs were suspended by the commission. Hearing 
was held at Oshkosh, October 20, 1915, and a decision was 
reached by the commission favorable to us and directing that 
the present rates be maintained. Had the tariffs become 
effective the lowest combination of intermediate and junction 
point rates would have applied and would have left in effect 
combination rates to points in territory of destination shown 
above, which in most cases would have been from 3 to 5 
cents per hundred pounds in excess of joint rates which ap- 
plied to other points within that same general territory. 
The decision is important as it gives a much wider market 
to all mills having but one of the trunk line carriers at the 
plant. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 675. 

The case involved the proposed advances by carriers in 
rates on lumber from northern lake ports to Chicago and 
Chicago lake points. Suspension was secured by this asso- 
ciation and others interested and the case came up for hear- 
ing at Minneapolis on November 10, 1915, 

The advances proposed, amounting to 1 cent per hundred 
pounds, were published for the purpose of removing fourth- 
section violations existing in the intermediate territory be- 
tween the northern lake ports and Chicago. The carriers 
had been maintaining a 10-cent rate from Duluth and Ash- 
land to Manitowoc, Milwaukee and Chicago and had kept 
the Minneapolis group on the same basis under the theory 
that water competition justified their doing so. The rates 
between Minneapolis and Chicago at such points as Rockford 
and Freeport were from 2 to 3 cents higher than Chicago. 
The railroads were ordered by. the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to remove this discrimination, as they held. The 
tariffs filed by the carriers under the direction of the com- 
mission were sustained by the commission and our protest 
disregarded. I might add that still further adjustments are 
likely growing out of the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
order to the railroads to remove all fourth-section viola- 
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tions, and it seems that the prospect for preventing the 
raises in rates is poor, for the reason that the railroads 
naturally enjoy securing higher rates and the commission is 
committed to a policy that permits the railroads to make 
the advance. 

Early in 1916 various merchants’ and manufacturers’ ‘as- 
sociations employed J. N. Tittemore to present to the Wis- 
consin commission complaints about rates. Mr. Tittemore 
filed a complaint that in its nature was as broad, as long 
and as wide as the universe. Under the complaint every 
rate and every practice of the railroads in regard to the 
transportation of freight in Wisconsin could be challenged. 
The complaint seemed to be a very serious one to us as Mr. 
Tittemore in his public talks contended for a rebuilding of the 
rate structure of the railroads in this State, and it seemed 
that rates on logs were especially likely to be the subject of 
attack. As the case developed the position of the com- 
plainants did not look so dangerous. The railroads in antici- 
pation of a possible order from the commission to reduce 
class rates filed a request for permission to increase their 
commodity rates. As the hearing progressed and as the posi- 
tion of the complainants developed, the danger to the rail- 
roads seemed less and at the completion of the hearing to 
advance for the complainants the railroads agreed not to 
press for a right to advance commodity rates and we were 
not called upon to show that our rates were and are rea- 
sonable. No decision has heen reached by the Wisconsin 
commission. If radical changes are made in class rates 
we may be called on later toe face the applications of the 
railroads for advances in our rates. At present there is 
nothing further to be done. We made full preparation to 
show that our rates on logs and our other forest products 
are too high. ‘The facts as presented by Mr. Tittemore also 
indicated the same. We do not believe that our situation in 
respect to otir rates is to he affected by the forthcoming 
decision. The preparation of this case involved a consider- 
able amount of hard work not only on the part of Mr. 
Ducker but it took a lot of time of our members, and I take 
this occasion to thank all those who attended the hearing 
at Madison and also met from time to time to arrange in 
regard to the conduct of tne hearing. 

We received information that the southern lines proposed 
the establishment of 9 rate of 60 cents on oak and other 
hardwood lumber from that territory to California terminals, 
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Northern lines were petitioned to publish the same rate from 
this territory in order that our members might be on the 
same basis as their southern competitors. The rate of 60 
cents became effective in April, 1916, from all Group D 
points in this territory. The rate prior to that time was 
75 cents per hundred pounds. 

An attempt was made to advance the rate on box lumber 
into Wausau. ‘The issue involved a cancellation of rates on 
lumber for manufacture and reshipment from points in Wis- 
consin published by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, same having the approval of the commission. 

On presentation of the fact to the Wisconsin commis- 
sion that the same issues were involved in the advances 
under the proposed Tittemore complaint the commission 
ordered the withdrawal of the advance and this proposed 
change now stands in the same position as the balance of the 
forest products tariffs in Wisconsin. 

We have had before us what has been known as the 
Cadillac case. This involved the question of the discrimina- 
tion and reasonableness of the rates from Cadillac and Jen- 
nings, Mich., as compared to Bay Shore and other Wisconsin 
points and upper peninsula of Michigan points. We appeared 
as interveners for the purpose of justifying the present 
rates as obtained from this territory. Two hearings were 
held on this case, one on March 17, 1916, and one July 18, 
1916, at Grand Rapids, Mich. Considerable testimony was 
introduced on behalf of this association and while we can 
not predict the outcome, we feel that the present rates from 
our territory are justified and that there will be no material 
change in the present conditions. 

We have completed a recheck of our western rate book. 
This book carries rates from Wausau to points in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, together with North 
and South Dakota. The book is ready for the printer and 
includes about 600 changes in rates and other advice to 
bring the book down to date. 

There has been some discussion in regard to our getting 
our product into northeastern Iowa. If we can show the 
railroads serving our mills that any considerable quantity 
of our product can go into northeastern Iowa as against 
southern woods there is a chance that we-may secure a rate 
about equal to the rate from Chicago to the same territory. 
This would mean a reduction of 2 to 4 cents a hundred 
pounds and it may lead to a widening of our market. There 
are many difficulties to be met and it is possible that noth- 
ing -can be accomplished. 

We have recently had notice of an advance that may 
possibly be made between Ashland and Superior and lower 
Lake Michigan ports. The application is in effect to permit 
the increase from 11 to 12 cents per hundred to Manitowoc 
and Milwaukee. This comes about by reason of the present 
rate permitting the shipment of lumber to Central Freight 
Association territory that originates on the coast through 
Superior and Ashland via Manitowoc cheaper than same can 
move via Chicago. 


At the afternoon session the meeting took up the 
question of the duties of the sales managers’ com- 
mittee. M. J. Quinlan presented the following recom- 
mendations intended to eliminate certain overlapping 
of committe efforts: 


1. That the sales managers’ committee continue its 
monthly meetings and assemble all statistics and other facts 
having a bearing on the market for hemlock and hardwoods, 
these facts to be put in concise form and converted into a 
report on the hemlock and hardwood market. 

2. That the chairmen of the various subcommittees of the 
Bureau of Grades meet with the sales managers’ committee 
and purticipate in its deliberations. 

3. That in view of the constitutional organization of the 
association charging the bureau of grades with the responsi- 
bility for market reports it is recommended that all reports 
relating to market conditions be approved by the chairman 
of the bureau of grades before publication or distribution to 
members. 

4. That these coéperative reports be issued at least once a 
month. 


On motion these recommendations were adopted. 
The report of the sales managers’ committee was 
presented by G. C. Robson, its chairman, as follows: 


The sales managers’ committee appointed at the special 
meeting in December has held seven formal meetings, either 
at Milwaukee or Oshkosh, and the members of this committee 
have been more than faithful in attendance and the interest 
in this work has increased at each meeting. 

The first undertaking of this committee was the accumula- 
tion of figures of the amount of stock on hand at intervals 
of every thirty or sixty days, and the committee believes 
the reports it has issued have been valuable and desires to 
thank the members of the association for their promptness 
and thoroughness in giving the committee these figures. 

The accumulation of these figures has undoubtedly been 
one of the features that have helped to hold the market con- 
dition of henilock at a fairly even basis so far this year, 
for they have shown the amount of stock on hand, both green 
and dry; the items that were long and short and compari- 
sons that have been very valuable to the manufacturers and 
their sales managers. Your committee has attempted 
monthly to get together the broadest range of figures on 
market conditions on hemlock that could be obtained and 
has carefully considered the same and has given out state- 
ments to you of the market conditions at the time of each 
meeting as found by comparison of a large number of actual 
sales. We have also constantly given consideration to the 
conditions of competitive woods, and while the weakness in 
the market condition in some of these woods has had some 
slight effect on the market condition in hemlock, the broken 
condition of the dry hemlock stock has been in such shape 
that it has not affected “Old Faithful” to any extent. 

We believe our being able to prepare such thorough reports 
to you of stock on hand has been of great assistance in this 
regard. 

The members of this committee represent a very large 
volume of the hemlock produced among the association mem- 
bership, running up well toward the 50 percent mark in this 
regard. 

At one of our meetings held at Secretary Swan's office at 
Oshkosh a part of one day was devoted to a talk by Mr. 
Swan and Mr. Simmons on the technical points of wood, 
not only of our own manufacture, but that of competitive 
woods, and they gave us outlines of the strength, tests and 
other features along these lines and this was more than 
instructive to the members of this committee. As a result 
of this work, Chairman Halpin and Mr. Swan are now 
working out plans for a two or three days’ meeting to be 
held in the near future, to which all sales managers and 
salesmen will be invited to attend. If possible this will 
probably be held at one of the mill points in order to allow 
Mr, Swan and Mr. Simmons to demonstrate more fully the 
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points that they desire to bring out. 
sales managers’ committee believe that 
accomplished by familiarizing the sales departments with 
this feature of the product they sell and the committee 
desires to ask your hearty codperation in making out plans 
for this meeting. 

That the sales managers are taking a decided interest in 
the work of this committee and are giving a great deal of 
consideration to its reports is indicated by the fact that at 
the last meeting several sales managers, not members of the 
committee, asked to be allowed to attend and for this reason 
it was decided to invite all sales managers to attend the 
sales managers’ meetings in the future. 

Chairman Halpin has several ideas that he is working out 
concerning the future work of the committee in order to 
make its work broader and more valuable to the sales 
managers at large. The sales managers’ committee believes 
the work i€ has done has been very valuable during the last 
few months and as its work goes on it hopes, by having the 
attendance of many other sales managers, to increase the use- 
fulness and become more valuable to you through the work 
that it will be able to accomplish. ’ 

We particularly ask that “‘you allow your sales managers 
to attend these meetings, and whenever possible will be very 
glad to have the manufacturers themselves attend. To indi- 
cate to you the interest shown by the members of this 
committee I might say that at every meeting that has been 
held we have started early in the forenoon and our work 
has extended late into the afternoon and frequently into an 
evening session. 

We hope our work will merit the continued coéperation 
of the officers and members of the association and particu- 
larly urge that when we ask for statistics for stock on hand 
or other information you give it to us promptly and as 
thoroughly as possible, as this lightens up our work consid- 
erably and enables us to give you much more detailed in- 
formation. 


The members of the 
much good can be 


The next subject for consideration was the pro- 
posed campaign for the promotion of the sale of birch, 
which was outlined by C. H. Worcester, chairman of 
the special committee on birch promotion. Mr. Wor- 
cester discussed in some detail the relation between 
prices prevailing on various grades of birch and read 
at length from a special report on the status of birch 
prepared by Secretary Swan, which outlined a plan 
for a campaign of promotion to be based upon partici- 
pation of producers whose output should aggregate 
a hundred million feet and who would pay an assess- 
ment of 25 cents a thousand on their sales. Mr. Wor- 
cester said he did not believe it feasible to undertake 
the plan on the basis of a hundred million feet and 
that he believed it would be safe to figure on a basis 
of 70,000,000 feet, which with an assessment of 25 
cents a thousand would yield revenue of $17,500. He 
thought that it would be necessary to employ a man 
to devote his time to the birch promotion work. He 
believed by conducting such a campaign it would be 
possible to extend the use of birch to every quarter 
of the United States and to put the wood on the basis 





GEORGE H. CHAPMAN, STANLEY, WIS,; 
Of the Bureau of Grades 


of demand to which its merit entitles it. He closed 
his remarks by presenting a subscription form which 
he had prepared which he asked all present to sign. 

Mr. Worcester asked Secretary Swan to explain in 
further detail the proposed campaign, and Mr. Swan 
reviewed at some length what had previously been 
done in connection with the promotion of birch and 
what his investigations had yielded in the way of sug 
gestions for the campaign. 


Trade Extension Expert Speaks 

The activities of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association were exhaustively discussed by E. 
A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the association, who explained that lack of 
sufficient funds to carry on the work is the only thing 
that is preventing that organization from far greater 
activity in the promotion of wood. «He urged the im- 
portance of doing the basic promotion work in behalf 
of all wood as the foundation for extending the sales 
of the various kinds of lumber. 

The subject of interinsurance was brought up by W. 
A. Holt, of Oconto, who said that the interinsurance 
exchanges handling sawmill risks had been very effect 
ive in reducing insurance rates on mill properties, but 
that of late participants in some of the exchanges had 
discovered that the attorneys in fact running the 
organizations have been engaging in undesirable com 
petition with each other in a way that sometimes 
proves decidedly unfair to members of the exchanges. 
He urged that the participants in interinsurance should 
get together and have a meeting and investigate the 
subject thoroughly. 

While he had no formal report to submit on behalf 
of the bureau of grades, George H. Chapman reviewed 
at some length the condition of the market as he 
personally saw it, and urged that the present values 
of northern hardwoods are not the result of the condi 
tion of the market but rather of the lack of backbone 
of the producers themselves. He outlined the views 
of various members of the committee as to birch prices 
and urged that manufacturers consider the demoraliz 
ing effect upon the market of the cutting of prices to 
move stock they have had on hand for some time. 

M. J. Fox, on behalf of the committee on maple, oak 
and ash, made a brief report outlining the views of 
that committee as to the prevailing market. Mr. Fox 
called attention to the fact that some members have 
been selling No. 3 hardwoods that cost $12 or $13 to 
produce for as low as $6 to $8, thereby sustaining an 
unreasonable loss. This, he said, could not be regarded 
as good business. 

George C. Robson reported on behalf of the hemlock 
committee. He called attention to the condition of the 
Southern Pine Association’s barometer and said that 
the best information available is that hemlock is sell- 
ing at $2 off list. He expected a dollar advance in 
southern pine by the end of August, and in the view 
of scarcity of labor in the North and the general cur- 
tailment of production he believed it would be very 
difficult to get enough hemlock to take care of the 
demand during the next few months. 

On behalf of the executive committee, R. B. Good- 
man made a report covering the hemlock promotion 
campaign, explaining the workings of the campaign in 
detail, the plan of codperation of retail dealers, ete. 

Following the meeting the executive committee of 
the hemlock promotion bureau held a meeting for the 
discussion of the hemlock promotion campaign. 





ASSOCIATION DISCARDS LUMBER EXHIBITS 


Southwestern Says They Detract From Convention’s 
Business—Arnounces Next Annual 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 1—The Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association has decided to do away with the 
lumber exhibition in Convention Hall which has been a 
feature of the convention for many years. Secretary 
J. R. Moorehead has written to all former exhibitors at 
the show informing them of the action of the dtrectors 
and those who have made any comment on the plan are 
heartily in favor of doing away with the exhibit feature. 
The directors want to make the convention purely a 
business affair and it was to that end that the plan to do 
away with the exhibition was adopted. Secretary Moore 
head’s letter follows: 


This is to advise yeu that there will be no exhibit of lumber 
and building materials held at Convention Hall during the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, to be held in Kansas City, January 24, 25 
and 26, 1917. 

The twenty-ninth annual convention -will be held on the 
above dates, with headquarters at the Muehlebach Hotel. The 
manager of the hotel, Mr. Whitmore, has agreed with the as 
sociation not to let or rent rooms during the annual conven 
tion for the purpose of exhibiting lumber or other building 
materials, thus giving over the hotel entirely to lumbermen as 
guests, 

The management of the association is desirous of making 
the next annual convention purely a business affair, and plans 
are already being laid for a program that will not only be of 
interest to retailers, but to manufacturers, jobbers and whole- 
salers and their traveling men as well. 

Having decided not to hold an exhibit of building materials 
in Convention Hall, in furtherance of that idea, and in order 
that such exhibits may not detract from the convention 
proper, we should prefer to see the exhibit of lumber and 
building materials even in private rooms and hotels entirely 
eliminated. 


Let us come together as manufacturers, jobbers, whole- 


salers and retailers for a week of participation in a conven- 
tion with the one purpose in view of promoting the sale of 
lumber and building materials, eliminating all side shows and 
attractions. 
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Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 

ness, He never wrote any wise 

, By DOUGLAS MALLOCH sayings about as. 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of ‘The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business, 
That’s its purpose. Itisthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











LUMBERMEN FROLIC IN THE OUT-OF-DOORS 





Four Associations Hold Picnics—Coast Association Plans an Outing — Californians Take 
a Day Off—Philadelphians Play Golf 





PICNIC PLANS PROGRESSING RAPIDLY 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 2.—Plans for the annual 
picnic of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association 
are progressing rapidly. The event will be held August 
12, at Black Lake. Arthur D. Wolf, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, has been busy arranging 
the dinner features and the program of sports and con- 
tests. 

The lumbermen will go by automobile to Jenison Park, 
where they will be carried across the lake in ferry boats. 
After the dinner and program the lumbermen will be 
brought back across the lake to the Macatawa Yacht 
Club, where Joseph Bureau will serve a beef steak supper. 

In the evening the entertainment will consist of danc- 
ing at the yacht club and boating on Black Lake and 
Lake Michigan. The committee has an early start this 
year and the annual outing promises to be one of the 
most elaborate in the history of the association. 





WEST COAST ASSOCIATION TO HOLD OUTING 


SEATTLE, WaSH., July 29.—Secretary Thorpe Babcock 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, an- 
nounces that the August meeting of the association will 
consist of an outing. The members will assemble at the 
Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore., on the morning of August 
25, and will be taken from there in automobiles for a trip 
over the Columbia Highway, ending at the plant of the 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, at Bridal Veil, Ore., 
where the company, acting as host, will spread a splendid 
lunch for the association men, and afterward a meeting 
will be held. The party will return to Portland in the 
evening. The Columbia Highway is one of the most beau- 
tiful automobile drives in:this country and was only re- 
cently completed. It skirts the Columbia River for many 
miles and in places is several hundred feet above the 
river. 


GRAND RAPIDS BUILDERS AND TRADERS 
TAKE A DAY OFF 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 1—Two hundred members 
of the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange made things merry 
for their guests at the annual outing of the exchange, 
held at Crooked Lake, Saturday. The guests were the 
architects, plumbers’ association and engineers’ society. 
From the time Secretary A. H. Shank saw the ox spitted 
for roasting until the Moore brothers cut loose the balloon 
at 5:30 o’clock, there was sométhing doing every min- 
ute. President Glendon A. Richards arrived early and 
saw that every detail was carried out as arranged, and 
A. W. Morgan, chairman of the entertainment committee, 
had a hair-trigger on events scheduled. 

Aside from the ox roasted on the ground there were 
served five bushels of green corn and 100 berry pies, be- 
sides a filling in of other good things to eat. Ten gallons 
of coffee were served and two boxes of lemons were 
sliced for lemonade. 

The first event of the afternoon was a ball game be- 
tween the plumbers’ association and the contractors for 
a silver loving cup, the gift of S. A. Morman. The 
plumbers won by a score of 3 to 1. The tug-of-war 
between the contractors and the material men was won 
by the latter. 


OHIOANS ENJOY ANNUAL PICNIC 
CotumBus, OHIo, Aug. 1—More than 250 members 








' and their families enjoyed the annual outing and picnic 


of the Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange which 
was held at Bismarck Park, southeast of Columbus, July 
27. A special car was chartered on the Scioto Traction 
line, but most of the picnickers went to the grounds in 
automobiles. The day was spent in games and contests 
of all kinds in which valuable prizes were given to the 
winners. One of the features was a baseball game be- 
tween nines made up of material men on one side and con- 
tractors on the other. It was won by the contractors by 
a score of 9 to 5. 





CALIFORNIA LUMBERMEN ENJOY OUTING 


NILAND, CAL., July 27.—On July 21 the retail dealers 
of the Imperial Valley-boarded a special car attached to 
the evening train of the Southern Pacific and set out for 
a two days’ pleasure trip as the guests of the Riverside 
Portland Cement Company. Riverside was reached at 
an early hour in the morning and after a breakfast served 
in the Mission Glenwood Inn the party was taken to the 
plant of the Riverside company at Crestmore, and all 
details of the manufacture of portland cement were ex- 
plained to the lumbermen. After the inspection trip the 
guests were taken to Los Angeles for lunch, after which 
the beach was visited, where the people from the Imperial 
Valley cooled off in the cool water of the Pacific Ocean. 
Sunday morning the trip back to the Imperial Valley was 
made in a special car. 

Those in attendance were: Charles Eckert, Kerckhoff- 
Cuzner Mill & Lumber Company, Calipatria; H. T. 
Lockett, Chaney & Simeral Lumber Company, Seeley; 
Fred Blood, Hammond Lumber Company, Brawley; C. H. 
Plank, Kerskhoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber Company, Braw- 
ley; R. Scott, Hammond Lumber Company, Imperial; 
H. M. Austin, Hammond Lumber Company, Niland; H. 
Jones, Valley Lumber Company, El Centro; Charles E. 
Sones, Sones Lumber Company, El Centro; J. C. Allen, 
National Lumber Company, Holtville; F. Jarboe, Chaney 
& Simeral Lumber Company, Holtville; T. J. Schroeder, 
National Lumber Company, Dixieland; A. H. Mason, 


L. W. Blinn Lumber Company, El Centro; J. Ellis, Ham- 
mond Lumber Company, Calipatria; William Cass, Ham- 
mond Lumber Company, Calipatria; William Cass, city 
inspector, El Centro; M. T. Schendle, Kerckhoff-Cuzner 
Mill & Lumber Company, Imperial; C. P. Ross, Hammond 
Lumber Company, Los Angeles; Paul Maull, Hammond 
Lumber Company, San Bernardino; J. F. Lose, Ham- 
mond Lumber Company, Owensmouth; F. C. Clark, Ham- 
mond Lumber Company, Los Angeles; H. S. Riser, H. S. 
Riser Lumber Company, Glendora; Loren Barten, sales 
manager Riverside Portland Cement Company. 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS HOLD JULY TOURNA- 
MENT 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 31.—The July tournament of 
the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club was held last 
Wednesday on the west course of the Merion Cricket 
Club, with thirty players participating. Horace W. 
Smedley was the host and also the winner of the second 
low net prize, the first being won by William P. Shearer 
and John H. Schofield, with a gross score of 89 and net 
70. Horace W. Smedley also led in points on the Presi- 
dent’s prize, having 26 to his eredit. J. B. McFarland, 
jr., chalked up 24% points; Elmer Troth 22144; Eugene 
W. Fry 20, and J. A. Finley 17, 

Twenty-seven of the players took part in an excellent 
dinner on the club house porch, and in the following 
meeting. The next meeting will be held at the Philmont 
Country Club, north of this city, on Tuesday, August 15. 

Yesterday’s players, with their scores, were as follows: 
Eli B. Hallowell, 116 gross, 86 net; Ralph Souder, no 
card; J. H. Schofield, 115-79; W. P. Shearer, 93-73; J. E. 
Troth, 95-78; J. Anderson Ross, 102-84; J. I. M. Wilson, 
102-80; S. P. Bowers, 115-83; J. A. Finley, 98-73; Wat- 


son Malone, 123-95; J. W. Turnbull, no card; William ~ 


L. Rice, 106-81; T. DeLand Williams, 121-95; B. 8. Gill, 
101-79; E. B. Humphreys, no card; Harry Humphreys, 
117-92; Horace W. Smedley, 81-72; J. B. McFarland, jr., 
92-83; Harry G. Parker, 115-79; I. A. Collins, 114-78; 
David Baird, jr., 114-84; A. B. F. Smith, 116-83; R. W. 
Tunis, 109-89; F. X. Diebold, 98-82; William H. Fritz, 
96-66; E. W. Fry, 105-87; William Henry Smedley, 117- 
85; Frank Buck, 94-73, and Horace A. Reeves, jr., 105-80. 





WANT TRADE COMMISSION HEARING AT 
MEMPHIS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 1—The board of directors of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis has adopted resolu- 
tions inviting the Federal Trade Commission to hold a 
hearing in Memphis before completing its sweeping in- 
vestigation into the lumber industry. The resolutions 
were drafted by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, and were pre- 
sented to the board by 8. M. Nickey, president of..the 
Lumbermen‘s. Club. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association: will, ac- 
cording to Mr. Townshend, adopt similar resolutions at 
the next meeting of the board of governors of that organi- 
zation and it is also understood that Walker I. Wellford, 
president of Cooperage Industries, will take up the sub- 
ject with the governing board of that organization with 
a view to adopting resolutions to the same effect. The 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has also been 
asked to codperate in the movement looking to a special 
hearing and there is no doubt that it will lend its help. 
Other lumber and allied organizations in the South will 
likewise participate in the effort to bring about this spe- 
cial hearing and the commission will be reminded that 
lumber interests ofthe South have to meet conditions not 
found in other producing sections of the United States. 
It will also be brought to the attention of the commis- 
sion that any report adopted by it without due considera- 
tion for the southern hardwood producing territory will 
be detrimental to hardwood interests throughout this 
section. 


NO DECISION AS TO HEARING MADE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—Whether southern hard- 
wood lumbermen are to be given a hearing in the South 
by the Federal Trade Commission in its investigation of 
the lumber industry has not yet been decided by the com- 
mission. That body only this morning received the reso- 
lutions and invitation of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis urging it to give a hearing to southern hardwood 
interests at Memphis or some other southern city. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION ATTRACTS PUBLIC 


Tacoma, WASH., July 29.—Mauch interest is being dis- 
played by local and out-of-town business men and by the 
general public in the permanent exhibit of Tacoma’s in- 
dustries that has been installed in the first floor rooms 
of the Tacoma Building. The exhibits of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Company and of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company probably are attracting the greatest attention 
of any, vying with each other for first place in popularity. 
The Wheeler, Osgood Company shows a miniature bunga- 
low manufactured from handsomely veneered wood panels 
which furnish an example of the splendid finish obtained 
through their use. The St. Paul & Tacoma company’s 
exhibit consists of a neat miniature pagoda built of cre- 
osoted fir blocks that come from the company’s own 
creosoting plant. 

The Tacoma Building, in which the industrial exhibit is 
being held, is the home of the Commercial Club and of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 
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ASSOCIATION OUTLINES ADVERTISING PROPAGANDA 


OsHKOoSH, Wis., Aug. 1.—Following the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Northern Hemlock &* Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, R. B. Goodman, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Hemlock Promotion Bureau, gave 
a detailed report showing the efforts to exploit hemlock 
and the satisfactory results obtained. The hemlock pro- 
motion bureau is backed by fifty firms whose estimated 
shipments for 1916 will total 360,000,000 feet. The 
money for publicity is secured by an assessment of 744 
cents per 1,000 feet. This campaign will be continued 
for five years. 

In handling the campaign for publicity the slogan 
‘‘Old Faithful Hemlock’’ has been copyrighted and is 
being used in the advertising space purchased in local 
papers published in towns with over 3,000 population, in 
architects’ journals and in other trade papers. Retail- 
ers in Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois and Minnesota have 
codperated actively and contributed more than $1,000 
to the advertising. A ninety-page booklet upon farm 
buildings is sent out to follow up the general advertis- 
ing and a series of special booklets dealing with all pos- 
sible uses of hemlock is being prepared. 


The personal promotion work conducted through the 
office of Secretary O. T. Swan and through specialists 
employed for the purpose is giving great satisfaction. 
The inspecting force is to be enlarged to allow Chief 
Inspector MeDonald to devote a part of his time to per- 
sonal promotion work among the retailers and in certain 
classes of factory construction. Attention is being given 
to the mail order business and means to combat the sale 
of ready-cut houses is being prepared. The association 
engineers are members of technical organizations and are 
doing much good in seeing that hemlock is given its 
proper position in specifications of all sorts. The Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison is conducting tests to 


ascertain the strength of hemlock as compared with other 
wood and will also build a demonstration silo of creosoted 
hemlock. 

Designs have been made for a freight car placard with 
the idea that all members will place this on/every car 
that is shipped. Metallic designs of a similar nature 
have been made and will be given to retailers for outside 
display. Country advertising and special advertising 
placards for use where hemlock is being used in special 
construction have been designed. 


‘Further publicity is planned by exhibits at the State 
fairs, retail dealers’ conventions and in permanent build- 
ing exhibits in some of the larger cities. Included will 
be a small replica of the model farm buildings of the 
University of Wisconsin, built entirely of native woods. 
Birch will also be featured at the exhibits, which will be 
in charge of competent men. 

Especial efforts will be made to see that any untrue 
statements made by magazines or papers regarding hem- 
lock are corrected. Weekly press bulletins will be issued. 

The finances are in excellent shape, the receipts being 
about $7,000 a quarter, while only $5,000 has been spent 
up to July 1, the greater sum being kept in reserve for 
the better advertising seasons of fall and winter. 

A special meeting of three days will be held for sales 
managers that they may receive the latest information 
regarding the new uses of hemlock, its strength, its de- 
¢ay resisting qualities and other data that in turn can be 
passed to the salesmen and then to the retailers and so in 
turn to the consumers. The result of technical instruc- 
tion of the salesmen has already been noted in that when 
the real properties of hemlock have been explained 
specifications have been altered to allow the use of this 


wood in buildings heretofore open only to other species 
of wood. 





MANY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS SCHEDULED FOR MONTH 





Northern and Western Pine Men Head List — National Commissary Managers to Gather 
in Chicago for Three-Day Convention 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


August 8—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Semiannual meeting. 
August 8, 9—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Bend, 

Ore. Semiannual meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

August 10, 11—National Industrial Traffic League, Hotel 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich. Summer meeting. 

August 10, 11—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Isle of Palms Hotel, Isle of Palms 
(Charleston), S. C. Quarterly meeting. 

August 11, 12—Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Great Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. ~ 

August 23-25—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Belmont Hotel, New York, N. Y. Midsummer meeting. 

August 25—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Benson 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. Outing and monthly meeting. 

September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

October 24, 25—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Portland, Ore. Annual forestry industrial conference. 
October 26, 27—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. An- 

nual meeting. 

January 24-26, 1917—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 





STICKER TO GIVE PUBLICITY TO WOOD BLOCKS 

The illustration shows a new poster type stamp sticker 
which has been gotten out by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association for the purpose of giving publicity 
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to the merits of creosoted wood block paving. These 
stickers are being offered to concerns that can make use 
of them at $1.50 a thousand. 





BIG COMMISSARY ANNUAL 

When the gavel falls August 9 to call to order the 
seventh annual convention of the National Commissary 
Managers’ Association, the largest attendance in that 
organization’s history is expected to be present. 

The three days’ meeting will be heid at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, the mornings being given to business ses- 
sion and afternoons to inspecting wholesale stocks and 
to entertainment. 

Men of national prominence will occupy places on 
the program to discuss in a practical manner subjects 
of vital interest and importance to managers. The 
program is built around the association’s motto: 
‘*Greater Efficiency in Commissary Store Management 
Through Codperation.’’ 

Places have been set aside on the program for short 
talks in a free-for-all discussion by the managers them- 
selves, This round table symposium has been a promi- 





nent feature of all annual meetings, and members al- 
ways avail themselves of the opportunity to ‘‘say 
their say’’ on subjects of moment. ; 

The question box also is a prolific source of benefit 
to those in attendance. . This year the box will be in 
the hands ofa committee that will sort and classify 
the queries and take charge of the session during the 
open discussion. 

General managers of operating concerns who are 
familiar with the work of the National Commissary 
Managers’ Association, and especially of its annual 
convention, are unanimous in desiring their store man- 
agers to join the organization and attend its meet- 
ings. The benefits derived in the form of improved 
methods of store management more than counterbalance 
the expenditure of time and money in attending the 
convention. This year special cars will bring groups 
of managers from several centers, where they have 
found it convenient to assemble for the trip. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ISSUES 
OFFICIAL REPORT 

_ The National Hardwood Lumber Association has issued 
in very attractive form the official report of its nineteenth 
annual meeting which was held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, June 15 and 16. This meeting, as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN said editorially in reporting it, was one of 
very unusual interest on account of the large attendance 
and the close attention paid by delegates to the business 
before the several sessions. The official report is of un- 
usual interest because it contains verbatim the proceed- 
ings and discussion relating to the proposed changes in 
grading rules that were rejected by the convention. 

_ The report occupies 62 pages 744 by 101% inches in 
size and is printed in such type that it is easily legible. 





ANNOUNCE DATE OF NEXT MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 1.—President Daniel A. Wertz 
and Secretary Mertice E. Taylor, of the Evansville Lum- 
bermen’s Club, annoynce that the next regular meeting 
of the club will be held Tuesday, September 12, at the 
New Vendome Hotel, and business matters of importance 
will be up for discussion. It is expected that Julius 
Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., Snark of the Universe for the 
Hoo-Hoo, will attend the meeting and talk over plans of 
the érganization. It is hoped to pull off a Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation here early in October, and W. Paul Lubring, 
of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Company and Vicegerent 
Snark of the Hoo-Hoo in this section, announces that he 
has lines out for a number of prospective kittens. 





YARD EIGHTY-SIX MILES FROM RAILROAD 


The Yellowstone Lumber’ Company, operating a line 
of yards in eastern Montana, is successfully operating a 
yard at Jordan, eighty-six miles from the nearest rail- 
road at Miles City. This yard has been operated for a 
number of years and has a trade that is growing in 
volume every year. Many of the customers haul the 
lumber thirty or forty miles farther inland. The com- 
pany hauls all supplies and lumber for the yard by 
eight horse teams and uses wagons that resemble a very 
wide and long hay rack. A large part of the road leads 
through a very rough country and it generally takes a 
week to make the round trip. This section of Montana 
is rapidly filling up with homesteaders and consequently 
is a very fine field for the sale of lumber. 
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“Lacey 
Says It’s a 
Bargain”’ 


means that you may 
safely close your eyes and 
make the purchase, 
whether from or through 
our house or elsewhere. 
Our favorable advice, 
when given, is securely 
based on knowledge. 


‘Lacey 
Says the Price 
1s Too High’”’ 


means that the pur- 
chase is surely not the 


best to be had. 


In our 36 years as 
scientific timberland fac- 
tors we have earned the 
right to be considered the 
authoritative source of 
knowledge and reliability 
in counsel on timberland 
matters by lumbermen, 
by bankers and by lay 


1NVESLOLS » 


You’/l be interested in reading our 
booklet, ‘Pointers.’ May we send it? 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 1009 White Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND (ORE.) 
1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
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Iowa, Illinois, West Virginia, 
Alabama, Ohio and Arkansas 
heard from this week. More 
to follow in our next issue. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 

There are a good many items in the A. L. 
which we are interested in. 

On general principles, at the present time, one 
of the points which interest us most are those 
articles which have a tendency to get the retailer 
to go at his business on a little different plane 
from what has existed heretofore. In other 
words, to be a little better merchant and more 
of a salesman, as against an ‘‘order getter.’’ 

We believe that the lumbermen in general can 
be interested in selling a better grade of lumber 
and other merchandise on a quality and service 
basis, rather than simply on the price alone. 

We are also interested in the market reports 
and those items which are of benefit generally 
for the retailer. 

CURTIS SASH & DOOR CO., 
By F. B. Burbank (signed) ‘‘B’’ 


PARIS, ILL. 
There are several departments that I like about 
‘‘The Greatest Lumber Journal’’—the Realm of 
the Retailer, the Lumberman Poet, the World’s 
News in Miniature, Query and Comment, the 
editorials and personal news and also the general 
news such as marriages, deaths etc. I always 
turn first to the Record of Business Changes. 
After I read that I generally go through it and 
‘*lcok at the pictures’’ and then go back to the 
beginning and read the departments and articles 

in which I am interested. 
JOHN CHRISTY. 


MOBILE, ALA. 
Don’t know of anything special to suggest. 
Your paper seems to fill our requirements. 
DOUVILLE TIMBER LAND COMPANY. 


EVERETT, OHIO. 
The things that interest me most in your paper 
are the general market conditions and reports on 
conditions of stocks at southern manufacturing 
centers. Also like to read the ads. 
Wishing you continued success, 
J. L. JACKSON. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

Gur company has been a subscriber for your 
journal for a number of years and I read it every 
week with a great deal of interest. I am pleased 
to congratulate you on the composition of your 
paper and do not know how any live, up-to-date 
lumberman can get along without it. 
MORGAN LUMBER & MANUFACTURING 

CCMPANY, by H. E. Shadle, President. 


CROSSETT, ARK. 

4 I have been taking the LUMBERMAN for some 
time and enjoy it very much. We could not get 
along without it. 

I do not know that there is any suggestion 
that I could make that would help you to make 
the LUMBERMAN a better paper. 

With best wishes, I am 

B. A. CANNON. 
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PROPOSE TO TAX EXCESS PROFITS 


Senate Finance Committee Seeks Means to Raise 
Revenue Fund—Senator Tells of Shingle Industry 





[By OpELL] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—Members of the Senate 
finance committee are understood to be considering the 
proposition to impose a tax on the so-called excess profits 
of corporations in order to help raise about $225,000,000 
of additional net revenue that Uncle Sam is expected to 
require during the coming fiscal year. The tax is sug- 
gested to take the place of the levies on copper and arms 
and ammunition that were provided in the revenue bill 
that passed the House. 

It is reported that the committee has in mind 10 per- 
cent as a maximum reasonable profit for a corporation 
to make. If it makes more than that percentage of 
profit, the suggestion is that it be called upon to share 
the said alleged excess profit with the Federal Govern- 
ment by paying a tax on the same. The 10 percent limit 
may not stick, and in fact the whole proposition is not 
known to have been acted upon favorably as yet. 

The tax on excess profits has been proposed by certain 
senators, it is understood, instead of the taxes on copper 
and munitions which have, especially the former, caused 
a great deal of opposition to the bill. The chief makers 
of alleged excess profits, it is said by senators, are the 
copper and munitions, and perhaps some other metal 
industries, owing to the war demand for such articles. 
They would pay much of the tax on excess profits, but 
they might have difficulty proving the act were class leg- 
islation, it is said, as it might apply to all corporations 
making excess profits. 

While one subcommittee of the finance committee is 
reported to be making provision in the income tax law 
so that the Government assessors will not go back of 
March 1, 1913, in calevilating the value of standing tim- 
ber owned by lumber companies, another subcommittee, 
that of Senator Stone of Missouri, is considering a plan 
to tax one of lumber’s chief competitors, steel, as a 
possible source of war revenue for the Government. The 
subeommittee has sought information from the Treasury 
Department about the matter. 

The suggested steel tax under consideration is accom- 
panied by suggested special taxes on zine, lead, antimony 
and other metals. Friends of the copper industry say 
that those interested in the production of steel and the 
other metals named have made as fat profits as anybody 
during the years of war. Admittedly, the purpose of 
the committee seems to be to tax in some form the indus- 
tries that have done unusually well financially during the 
last year or two. Copper was selected first as a shining 
example of this class. It is said that the copper people 
could not complain justly if competing metal industries 
are also taxed. 

The subcommittees on the revenue bill may get through 
with their work in a week or ten days. The plan is 
said to be to put most other legislation through Congress 
before the revenue bill is wound up. If this is done 
Congress should know just about how much money its 
various appropriations and other laws will necessitate. 

Adjournment of Congress is not now looked for by 
administration leaders before September 9. It may be 
later than that if the Senate gets in a tangle over the 
child labor, shipping and other bills. Possibilities along 
this line are suggested by Senator Borah’s announcement 
that he will offer the immigration bill as an amendment 
to the child labor bill. 
bill up for consideration in the Senate on its own merits 
failed yesterday. 

Immediately afterward the Senate took up and passed 
in a short time the vocational education bill, which pro- 
poses that the Federal Government appropriate several 
million dollars a year, to an equal amount by the States, 
the whole to be used in directing a movement for educa- 
tion of young people along agricultural, trade, industrial, 
economic, and other vocational lines: 

Senator Newlands of Nevada has appointed himself 
and Senators Robinson of Arkansas, Underwood of Ala- 
bama, Cummins of Iowa and Brandegee of Connecticut 
as the Senate members of the joint congressional com- 
mittee created under a resolution enacted recently at the 
suggestion of President Wilson to undertake an investi- 
gation of the railroad and transportation problems that 
confront this country. House members want to begin 
the investigation immediately, as the resolution calls 
for a report from the committee during the next session 
of Congress, but senators wished to delay matters until 
after the election, and their views prevail, it is under- 
stood. . 


Tells of Shingle Industry in Washington State 


Representative Humphrey of Washington has deliv- 
ered another speech on the condition of the shingle in- 
dustry in his State under the Underwood tariff law, in 
which he said in part: 

I have been asked several times recently about the indus- 
trial conditions upon the Pacific coast. I propose to answer 
those inquiries by making a few observations this afternoon 
in regard to the lumber and shingle industries of my State. 
Unfortunately for us upon the Pacific coast, we are not reap- 


Effors to get the immigration ° 


ing any of the great prosperity that comes from the contest 
across the sea. 

The State of Washington produces over 80 percent of ali 
the cedar shingles manufactured in the United States and 
over 60 percent of all shingles of all kinds produced itn thx 
United States. The greatest competitor of the State of Wash 
ington in the shingle industry is British Columbia. 

The men working in the mills of Washington are all white 
and all American citizens. The labor employed in the mills of 
British Columbia is 80 percent oriental, mostly Chinese. The 
American shingle weaver receives approximately double the 
wages that are paid to his Chinese competitors in British Co 
lumbia. 

Cedar logs, the material from which shingles are manutac 
tured, are considerably lower in British Coiumbia than in 
Washington. 

With these facts known to all who care to inform them 
selves, the result of what free shingles would mean is so plain 
that it is astonishing that even Democratic statesmen should 
not have realized it. No better illustration of the workings 
of the protective tariff can be found than in the history of 
the shingle industry of Washington. 

In the Payne law there were material changes in the tariff 
upon three important products of the State of Washington. 
The tariff was reduced on coal and the price of coal immedi- 
ately increased. It was reduced on lumber and the price of 
lumber immediately increased. It was increased from 25 
cents to 50 cents per thousand on shingles, and the price of 
shingles was immediately reduced ; new mills opened up; new 
markets were found; production increased ; work and wages 
increased ; the British Columbia producers were driven from 
many American markets that they had long controlled; the 
mills for the first time in the history of the industry ran 
twelve months of the year instead of six months. This is 
the history of the increase of the tariff on shingles under the 
Payne law, but these facts meant nothing to the Democratic 
party. 

In the Underwood law shingles were placed upon the free 
list. Sixty days before the Underwood law went into effect 
all American mills were running full time. Sixty days before 
the Underwood law went into effect half of the Canadian mills 
were closed. Sixty days after the Underwood law went into 
effect 80 percent of the American mills were closed. Sixty 
days after the Underwood law went into effect all Canadian 
mills were running at full capacity, both night and day. Sixty 
days after the Underwood law went into effect there were 
more idle men looking for work in the State of Washington 
than ever before. The Payne law opened the American mill 
and closed the foreign mill. The Underwood law opened the 
foreign mill and closed the American mill. The Payne law 
gave the work and the wages to the American and kept the 
money at home. The Underwood law gave the work and the 
wages to the foreigner—the Chinaman, the Japanese, and the 
Hindu—and sent the money out of the country. 

The effect of the Underwood law was immediately to de- 
press the markets of this country. During the first year 
under that law the total amount of shingles consumed in the 
United States decreased 30 percent, but notwithstanding this 
decrease in total sales, the sales from British Columbia for 
each month in that year in the United States were approxi- 
mately equal to the total sales that had been made in any one 
year under the Payne law. 

While most of our mills were closed those of British Colum- 
bia were running night and day, and 95 percent of all the 
shingles produced in British Columbia are sold in the United 
States to the exclusion of the American product. 


Result Disastrous to Shingle Men 


Such is the destructive story of Democratic free trade and 
the shingle industry. The great war in Europe changed con- 
ditions to some extent. The industry today in British Co- 
lumbia is not so prosperous as it was immediately before the 
war, although the shingle industry is still probably the most 
prosperous in British Columbia. 

Many of our mills are still closed. Many of them are run- 
ning only a part of the time and at part capacity. Some of 
them are running on the coéperative plan, dividing with their 
employees such profits as they are able to secure, in an effort 
to keep from closing entirely. Wages now and at all times 
have been very much lower under the Underwood law than 
under the Payne law. During the last ten months over 7,500 
carloads of shingles have come into this country from British 
Columbia—more than came into the country during the entire 
time that the Payne law was upon the statute books. The 
Government has lost the revenue and is placing a direct tax 
upon the people to get money to meet current expenses. 

During the operation of the Underwood law more than $8,- 
000,000 in wages have been taken from American labor in the 
shingle mills of the State of Washington and given to the 
Chinese, the Japanese, and the Hindu in British Columbia. 
That much money has gone out of circulation and out of the 
country. Many of our mills are closed and decaying. Many 
prosperous communities and towns have become desolate 
places. But the price of shingles to the consumer has not 
been reduced a single penny by the Underwood law. Unless 
the tariff is restored on shingles before the war in Europe 
ends, that industry is doomed to certain and rapid destruction. 

Shingles are but one illustration as to the effect of free 
trade on the industries of Washington. The result as to lum- 
ber, lime, fish, the dairy and fruit industry is the same, dif- 
fering only in degree. All these industries will be greatly in- 
jured if the tariff is not restored before peace is restored. 
They are not prosperous today, but they are existing only be- 
cause of the indirect stimulation they receive from the battle- 
field prosperity that has come to us. 

The conditions in Washington under the Underwood law be- 
fore the awful conflict in Europe began is well stated by a mill 
owner in a letter that he wrote a few months after the Under- 
wood law had gone upon the statute books. I quote from it 
a few sentences: 

“Belgium structural steel and Swedish high-grade and tool 
steel have practically captured our market. I am using Swed- 
ish steel in the blacksmith shop, feeding our men Australian 
beef, New Zealand butter, and Chinese eggs. You can not 
borrow money now unless you have gold bullion to put up for 
security. In other words, we have just about the same a——d 
Democratic times as twenty years ago. I have not seen a 
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business man smile in three months, and we are all wearing 
our old clothes.” 


Representative Humphrey of Mississippi, by ques- 
tions asked his namesake from Washington, brought 
to light the fact that Senator Poindexter of Wash- 
ington, whom Humphrey seeks to succeed, voted for free 
shingles as a member of the House several years ago 
and was subsequently elected to the Senate, where he 
voted for free shingles as part of the present tariff law. 
Mr. Humphrey respectfully declined to discuss the tariff 
record of the ‘‘ distinguished Senator from Washington. ’’ 


TO SEND PROPOSED TARIFF COMMISSION ABROAD 


. President’s Idea Is to Investigate Foreign Industrial 
and Economic Conditions 








WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 1.—President Wilson pro- 
poses to take advantage of the provisions of the tariff 
commission section of the pending revenue bill, which 
authorizes the commission to make investigations per- 
taining to industrial and economical conditions in foreign 
countries on account of their bearing upon American 
trade and the Ainerican system of tariff duties, by hav- 
ing the proposed tariff commission go abroad and study 
things of interest to American business interests and 
tariff legislation. But the President is not sure that 
now is a good time for the commission to do this work. 

e made his position clear in a letter he wrote re- 
cently to Samuel M. Hastings, of Chicago, president of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, in reply to a 
telegram from that association suggesting that a special 
commission be appointed to visit all foreign countries to 
investigate economic conditions and trade opportunities. 
One idea behind Mr. Hastings’ suggestion and the presi- 


Mr. Ewing will spend the next three months visiting 
the principal cities of the United States and conferring 
with manufacturers with regard to the work he will do 
in South America. Conferences with him may be ar- 
ranged and suggestions are invited. Correspondence 
should be directed to the Division of Commercial Agents, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





PASSES BILLS RELATING TO TIMBERLANDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—On a eall of the legis- 
lative calendar the other day the Senate passed the 
House bill to repeal section 4 of the Forest Homestead 
Act and to provide that lands within the national for- 
ests in Lawrence and Pennington counties, South Da- 
kota, should remain subject to other provisions of 
that act. ; 

The Senate also passed Senator Pittman’s bill to per- 
mit corporations organized in one State and conducting 
mining operations in another State to cut timber from 
the public domain, for mining purposes only. 

A third bill passed by the Senate proposes to pay the 
Southern States Lumber Company, of Pensacola, Fla., 
#603 to reimburse it for what it paid the Government 
under protest after being charged with cutting certain 
timber on public lands in Florida. 





TO APPOINT LUMBERMEN TO CONFER WITH 
OFFICERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 2.—It is understood that R. 
S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, will be asked by Government officials 
to designate a small number of leading men in the lum- 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 
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Herbert Quick, of West Virginia. W. W. Flannagan, of 
New Jersey, secretary of the joint commission of Con- 
gress that’ recommended the new legislation, is expected 
to be made secretary of the board. Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo is an ex-officio member of the board. 
Messrs. Norris and Quick are Democrats, Smith and Lob- 
dell Republicans. 

Mr. McAdoo says that the rural credits scheme can not 
be put into effect before spring. The board after con- 
firmation will take up the division of the country into 
farm loan districts and select the cities where the farm 
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just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





blocks will be used for the floors, as a great deal of dry 
heat will have to be contended with. The floor work will 
be in charge of the Standard Engineering Company. 





tion is desired includes devices, equipment and apparatus 
Usually employed in such work. ; 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler S ystems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & Co. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Mi ta Tr fer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














The Biggest Card in the BusinessWorld | 


The skill and care exercised in engraving a Wiggins 
plate has made 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card 
users. If you admit the value of proper card repre- 
sentation we would like to send you a tab of speci- 
mens. Ask for it; detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean cut edges, their general excellence 
and the protection afforded by being encased 
in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 














Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 


1108 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


‘OITTSBUROR. OA. 
C1OMER BUILOIN® 
caso 




















_ TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 
Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
urveys, Logging Plans, etc. 
Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 
1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 














a Standing Timber By <j mee ele 
NO GUESS WORK 
Timber Lands For Sale. 


PRESTON & KENT, - Forest Engineers 
606 Commercial Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Lumber Shed 


Construction. 


By MET L SALEY 














HIS book covers 

every phase of shed 
construction and other 
buildings used in con- 
nection with a retail 
yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
eee EoEoT_T_T_a_a 











Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








MILLING-IN-TRANSIT ARRANGEMENT DENIED 


Commission Decides that Lumbermen and Tap Line 
Interests Are Not Entitled to Such Privilege 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31.—The request of lumber- 
men and tap line interests that the trunk lines of the 
Southwest generally be required to establish milling in 
transit arrangements on logs in connection with tap lines 
in the lumber blanket rate territory has been denied in 
a decision and report of the commission made public to- 
day. In this case many lumber concerns and short lines 
were represented by counsel who argued in favor of such 
transit, but the commission pointed out that ‘‘the estab- 
lishment by a trunk line of transit arrangements on logs 
hauled by it to mills located on its own lines in the 
blanket territory would subject to undue prejudice and 
disadvantage the mills on the tap lines with which it 
connects and has joint rates, unless the trunk line offered 
them a similar and equal arrangement,’’ also that ‘‘ there 
would be undue prejudice and disadvantage under such 
circumstances to mills in the same territory that get their 
logs in over unincorporated logging Toads or by teams 
over tram roads, or by similar means.’ 

The report and decision is by Commissioner Harlan, 
who has been in charge of the tap line case, of which 
this was a branch, for several years. The petitioners 
in this phase of the case wished to have the blanket rate 
on lumber apply on the weight of the lumber from the 
point at which the common-carrier tap line takes up the 
logs. 





URGES PROMPTER HANDLING OF CARS 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Aug. 1.—The Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission has announced that on account of the short- 
age of freight cars in Wisconsin, caused by the fact 
that the railroads are taking the cars from Wisconsin to 
Nebraska and Kansas to transport grain, the commission 
this week would issue a notice urging the railroad 
companies to handle freight cars in Wisconsin with the 
greatest possible dispatch and advising shippers to load 
the cars at once and not ask for more cars than they 
need. Later, if the situation respecting the shortage 
of freight cars becomes serious, the railroad commission. 
will issue an order requiring railroad companies to fur- 
nish an adequate number of cars for Wisconsin shippers. 





RENEWAL OF EMBARGO ANNOUNCED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 3.—Renewal of the embargo on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford and Central New 
England railroads which has cut off from New England 
territory since July 26 shipments of lumber and many 
other commodities was announced last night. The em- 
bargo announcement last week was the third enforced 
by the New Haven railroad since the big embargo, and it 
was definitely promised by the company that it would be 
for not more than one week. The lumber trade is dis- 
turbed for the embargo is now extended indefinitely, the 
notice reading: 

The embargo on the New Haven and Central New Eng- 
land railroads which was placed midnight, Wednesday, July 
26, for one week on all carload and less than carload freight 
coming to these companies from connecting rail and water 
lines via Harlem River and Maybrook, New York, will be 
continued for the present. 

The following items were excepted from the embargo 
to which grain, flour and coal will be added beginning 
midnight tonight: 

Perishable freight and live stock; freight for use of 
United States Government; news print paper; materials and 
supplies for the use of these companies; freight for points in 
common with the Boston & Albany Railroad, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Central Vermont Railway, and New York Central 
Railroad; and freight originating at stations on the New 
York, Ontario & Western Railway. 





TIME EXTENSION ON DEMURRAGE TARIFF 
GRANTED 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1—On the ground that it is 
absolutely necessary in order to minimize the danger of 
further freight congestion and to avoid the replacing of 
the embargo which is to be lifted tomorrow, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has secured from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission permission to con- 
tinue the $5 a day demurrage tariff which expired by 
limitation last week, July 24. The $5 per day demur- 
rage had been collected by the New Haven Railroad 
for sixty days, and will now be continued for a similar 
period. While in some instances the high charge works 
a hardship and there are members of the lumber trade 
who feel they have been mulcted by the railroad, the 
consensus seems to be that it is a good thing tempo- 

rarily, since the heavy tariff is bound to accelerate the 
unloading and release of cars. 

Permission for continuance was granted by the com- 
mission last Wednesday to the New Haven Railroad to 
file a tariff on an advance notice of one day instead of 
the thirty-day advance notice otherwise required by 
law. 

There is an interim between the expiration date of 
the old tariff and the effective date of the new one dur- 
ing which the charge does not apply. This is due to the 
fact that permission to establish the tariff for another 





sixty days was not received from the commission until! 
last Wednesday and the original tariff expired on Mon- 
day. Then it was necessary to allow one day’ between 
the publishing date of the second tariff and its effective 
date, in accordance with the commission’s order. Neither 
will the charge apply to cars held prior to Monday, 
July 24. The commission has ruled that only charges 
in effect at time cars are held may be collected. 





PROPOSAL OF RAILROADS AROUSES PROTESTS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1—The proposed withdrawal of 
the proportional freight rates between Boston-and other 
eastern Massachusetts stations of the Boston & Albany 
and New Haven railroads and the New York City ter- 
minals of southern steamship lines, has aroused a vig- 
orous protest here. Headed by the Boston Chamber of 
Commeree, the local trade has appealed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a hearing, which has just been 
granted and the date set for September 11, at the New 
York Custom House. 

The two railroads attempted to withdraw these rates 
last May, but on protest of interested shippers and 
receivers of freight in this vicinity the commission sus- 
pended the new tariffs pending an investigation as to 
the reasonableness of the advanced rates that would 
result. Last year the railroads attempted to withdraw 
certain of the rates in question used in connection with 
business moving via the Panama Canal lines, but were 
not permitted to do so by the commission. In its de- 
cision in the case the commission held that the railroads 
had failed to show that the higher rates were just and 
reasonable. 





FREIGHT RATES HAVE NOT MODERATED 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—The schooner Margaret G. 
has been chartered to carry spruce deals to England at a 
price that indicates that the ocean freight market be- 
tween ports here and the United Kingdom has not 
moderated as was confidently predicted by a number 
of supposedly good authorities a few weeks ago. The 
schooner will receive 360s a standard, or about $44 a 
thousand feet, board measure. The cargo is being loaded 
at Parrsboro, N. 8. 

The four-masted schooner Samuel W. Hathaway has 
been chartered to carry 800,000 feet of spruce from St. 
John, N. B., to Las Palmas, Canary Islands. It is 
understood that Stetson, Cutler "Co. will supply the spruce 
deals for the cargo. 





A POEM FOR SALESMEN 


The ‘‘ Buzz,’’ published by the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company, says that the following poem was inspired by 
the World’s School of Salesmanship recently held at De- 
troit, Mich. Unquestionably the thoughts brought out in 
the poem will prove stimulating to the salesmen and 
show the trend of development in all lines of salesman- 
ship: 

Our Traveling Men 

By Simonds Saws. 

The work our traveling men must do, 
May never have appealed to you. , 
One hundredth of our population 
Are chosen for this occupation. 
Chosen? By what tests and why? 
By guess, and by the will to try; 
Thrown in the stream to swim or die. 


This traveling force a million strong 
Speeds the nation’s trade along; 

lange 3 the towns and getting away, 
Traveling by night and working by day. 
Do these men appreciate 

Their power to make the laws of State, 
Or hotel prices regulate? 


A million men of intellect, 

Going from mill to store, 

Could help elect, create respect, 

Change thought the country o’er. 

They should arrange to meet ‘en bloc” ; 
Construct a platform like a rock: 

One that would withstand a shock. 


These hurrying men on orders bent 
May strive for human betterment. 
They have the secret in possession, 

Of how to raise their own profession. 
Well organized, they can declare 
What president shall take the chair, 
When salesmen plan to put him there. 


Salesmen excel among mankind 

As students of the human mind. 

They read the soul’s depth through the eye, 
Divine the truth, detect the lie. 

They read the sense of look and tone, 

Of every little smile or frown, 

And take the orders for their renown. 


Moulders of mind and circumstance, 
Salesmanship is more than chance; 

To know themselves, their business, too, 
Calling for manhood through and through, 
setting together to understand 

The nation’s needs, the great demand, 
Which now appears on every hand. 


America nust lead the world, 
Not with arms and flags unfurled, 

But in arts that peace has made, 
Finance, manufacture, trade. 
Prosperity will come to all 

When traveling men shall hear the call 
And band together to fight or fall. 
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THE FISHERMEN MEND THEIR NETS 


Down by the sea when the world was young 
The fishermen mended their nets. 
Above the conqueror’s banners hung 
From glittering minarets. 
Then came the conqueror’s conqueror 
And a new flag kissed the dawn, 
Till another banner it bowed before— 
And the fishermen mended on. 


So the kings arose and the kings went down 
And the prince became the king, 

And the flattened plain was a templed town, 
And the town was a flattened thing. 

And the ages dawned and the ages died 
As a sun that rises, sets— 

But down by the ebbing, flowing tide 
The fishermen mended their nets. 


We will take this world in our youthful hands, 
We will mould this world anew, 

We will put the people upon their lands— 
Oh, many the things to do! 

Then the high hope fails that we hoped to be; 
Then the end, and the old regrets. 

While down by the ebbing, flowing sea 
The fishermen mend their nets. 





ACCORDING TO LAW 


He was born with a taste fer licker, 
A gift from his generous dad, 
A dope thet would make him sicker 
Than any the doctors had— 
Fer it burned his brain 
An’ it made insane, 
An’ it left him murder-mad. 


An’ because there is booze in cities, 
Temptation at ev’ry bar, 
A devil thet never pities 
When he knows what your failin’s are, 
He turned his feet 
From the city street 
To the land of sky an’ star. 


He fought it, he fought the battle 
Thet never the papers tell; 
A hero among the cattle, 
He punched the cows a spell— 
He chose his lot 
Wherever he got 
Away from the haunts of hell. 


An exile from home an’ neighbor, 
The plains an’ the placer mines, 
He went where they wanted labor 
Away from the whiskey signs— 
Till they shipped him through 
With a loggin’ crew 
To winter among the pines. 


The town where we done our tradin’ 
Was dirty an’ purty tough, 
A village without a maiden, 
’ The streets an’ the people rough; 
An’ it had no bar, 
But there places are 
Where a fellah can git the stuff. 


We had thet kind of a layout— 
The place wasn’t hard to find— 
A place thet would knock a jay out 
An’ would rob a swamper blind; 
But the sheriff was wise 
An’ he winked his eyes 

An’ he didn’t seem to mind. 


He was death to a broncho stealer, 
He was hard enough on a bum, 
But he hated the worst a squealer 


Who would welch on a friend, like some. 


So he didn’t enforce 
One law, of course, 
An’ the blind pig sold its rum. 


An’ the devil was bound to find him, 
The boy who had run away. 
With his winter of work behind him, 
He come into town one day; 
An’ they winked a wink, 
An’ they took a drink, 
When they saw him git his pay. 


The sheriff it was thet took him, 
Invited him down the street; 
They filled him with booze an’ shook him, 
An’ they cleaned him out complete. 
An’ he saw their game, 
An’ his veins run flame, 
An’ he killed Bartender Pete. 


Then the officer showed his fitness, 
When the terrible crime he saw. 
There was plenty enough to witness 
An’ the case didn’t have a flaw 
When the trial was had. 

So they took the lad 
An’ hung him accordin’ to law. 


THE LOVE OF A MAN 


The love of a woman is sweet; 

In life I have fondled a few, 
Have felt the red blood as it beat 
The uttermost arteries through. 

Yet God in His wisdom divine, 
Yet God in His infinite plan, 
Made nothing so holy and fine 
As the love of a man for a man. 


There was one with the dark in her hair, 
There was one with the dawn in her eyes, 

There was oné who had kisses to spare— 
For never a memory dies. 

But, maids, you were nothing but maids; 
You passed, as the waters that ran. 

And what are the angels or jades 
By the love of a man for a man? 


The love of a woman is warm, 
Her kisses as hot as the South, 
And glorious battle to storm 
The road to her amorous mouth. 
But what is the nectar you drink, 
The fragile and beautiful span, 
By one indestructible link, 
The love of a man for a man? 


For when she has thrown you aside, 

Has passed from embraces and sight, 
And all of the noonday has died 

And left but the stars and the night, 
You feel on your shoulder a hand; 

For comfort you come where you can, 
And deep in your heart understand 

The love of a man for a man. 


He’ll go with you over the trail, 
The trail that is lonesome and long; 
His strength will not falter nor fail, 
Nor falter the lilt of his song. 
He knows both your soul and your sins, 
And does not too carefully scan. 
The highway to heaven begins 
With the love of a man for a man. 





Let a man grade himself and it is re- 
markable how few culls he will find. 





THE MAN’S ROAD 


Let us sit here on the porch, my son. 
Soon the night will come up the valley 
Lighting her candles one by one, 

Hiding the mill and the lumber alley. 
Soon the night will come slowly stealing 
Over the housetops and the street; 
Soon the night will come gently healing 

All of the hurt of the summer’s heat. 


You are weary, my boy, tonight, 
And I know it is not the working. 

In your heart that was always light 
There is another sadness lurking. 

Toil may weary the limbs that bear you, 
Toil may weary the arm that’s strong; 
But there are other wears that wear you— 
And I have watched you, son, and long. 


Something you wished for, and you lost, 
Something, sonny, your life and glory; 

Nothing now but the cruel cost— 
No, you never need tell the story. 

But my hand, boy, is on your shoulder, 
Not your father—your elder chum; 


“You are but younger, I but older— 


And on the man’s road both have come. 


Son, you weep for your heart’s desire; 
Grief has folded her mantle o’er you. 
Now where the son stands stood the sire 

Maybe, my boy, long years before you. 
For the lives that are all around us 

Run like rivers, as still and deep. 
Many see us, but none may sound us; 

Each has his secret thought to keep. 


Only the surface we behold— 
If a shadow, a shadow fleeting. 
Never the story may men unfold 
Far too sacred to bear repeating. 
Vexed perhaps at a little bother, 
Glad perhaps at a little joy— 


This was the kind that you thought your father: 


Maybe you did not know him, boy. 


Let us sit here on the porch, my son. 
Soon the night will come up the valley 
Lighting her candles one by one, 
Hiding the mill and the lumber alley. 
And my hand, boy, is on your shoulder, 
Not your father—your elder chum; 
You are but younger, I but older— 
And on the man’s road both have come. 





Keep your brain clear; you can’t buck 
much wood with a dull saw. 




















































Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the tier aa 
) 


Inspections aa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


s 





Write for Details. 





Books for Lumbermen 


Woodworkers’ Manual 


Figures the cost and selling price of molding, furniture 
and anything manufactured from lumber or other mate- 
rial where lineal or square measure will apply. Price, $5. 

The Coalier’s Actuary 
For retail lumber dealers who handle coal. Tables show 
the amount of any quantity of coal from five pounds 
to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton and 
apply to either gross or net tons. In cloth $2.75, 
leather $3.25, postpaid. 

Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction 
Covers the construction of modern homes, bungalows, 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, 
garages; also the various phases of construction. A 
good book for the retailer to have to show prospective 
home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

The Practical Lumberman 


Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 
Manual for Northern Woodsmen 
By Austin Cary. Treats of land surveying, forest maps, 
log and wood measurements, timber estimating, etc. 
Cloth $2, postpaid. 
History of the Lumber Industry of America 
A comprehensive and permanent text book on American 
lumber history.. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol- 
ume, postpaid, 
Lumber Shed Construction 
Met L. Saley’s new book on construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings, with plans. $1.50. 
Realm of the Retailer 
The best of Met L. Saley'’s writings put into permanent 
form. $1.50, postpaid. 
The Lumberman’s Actuary 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber bettveen 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thou- 
sand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
sand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions. $2, postpaid. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square tim- 
ber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


We will be glad to aend complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


Americanfimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 
Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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California Sugar Pine and White Pine 
In Factory Grades and Clears. 
California Redwood 
In Bevel Siding and Finish. 


Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Get Our Prices. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


No. 16 California St, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


















[ FAIR => MORAN | 


/ WHOLESALE LUMBER ib 


Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















Redwood— 


is a profitable lumber for retail 
dealers to stock, because it is 
adaptable to so many uses. Let 
us tell you how and where to use 
it to advantage. Then buy it 
right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
New York Chicago KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 











P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


Buy direct from the largest manu- 
facturers of Port Orford Cedar and 
save money, time and worry. Our log 
supply is provided by railroad and is constant. 


Our manufacturing and shipping facilities are 
of the best. And with well balanced stocks 


constantly on hand we can supply your every need 
in both dry and green lumber in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

Get Our Prices Today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 























UNDERWRITERS MAKE OFFICIAL ATTACK ON WOOD USE 


SoMERVILLE, Mass., July 29.—Residents and real estate 
interests of Somerville, an important city contiguous to 
Boston, have been protesting vehemently against a fire 
insurance rate that is 5 cents a hundred higher than the 
stock insurance companies grant to Cambridge, Dorches- 
ter and other suburbs of Boston largely built up with 
wooden construction. At last the national board of fire 
underwriters was compelled by the unanimity and 
strength of the protests to make an investigation. The 
official report of this investigation has recently been made 
public, and, as lumbermen here expected from similar 
past experiences, wood comes in for most of the blame, 
although some criticism is made of the lack of men in 
the fire department and inadequate water supplies. But 
there is no explanation of the fact that Dorchester and 
Cambridge, where wooden houses also predominate, are 
given a lower insurance rate, unless it may be found in 
the statement that the building code of Somerville per- 
mits repairs to wood shingle roofs to be made with wood 
shingles. The Somerville building ordinances, however, 
require that all new roofs and all roofs that are entirely 
recovered shall be built of ‘‘incombustible’’ materials, 
whereas Boston, for instance, of which Dorchester is a 
part politically, permits by a recently enacted State law 
the construction of ‘‘fire resistant’’ roofs to allow the 
use of asphalt shingles, which are not incombustible and 
are not necessarily fire resistant, on the authority of 
Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn of Boston. 

There is not a word in the otherwise exhaustive report 
about actual fire statistics; how many fires have spread 
from supposed fireproof structures to frame buildings, or 
what proportion, if any, of fires have had their origin in 
or been spread by the much criticised wooden roofs. 

What will now happen to wooden shingles and wooden 
construction generally, as a result of this report by the 
national board of fire underwriters, is probably reflected 
by an editorial just published in the Boston Herald, 
which newspaper is a strongly pro-substitute-for-wood 
organ: 

Somerville’s Chance of Burning 


At Somerville’s own asking, the national board of fire 
underwriters has been studying its fire hazards and its means 
of protection. The city has not been relishing a fire insur- 


ance rate higher by 5 cents than the rate for Dorchester or 
Cambridge or any other wood built suburb—especially when 
it has pride in the moderate number of its fires and the low 
loss per capita. 

The underwriters’ findings should bring some reassurance 
to those whom this loaded insurance rate has been keeping 
unduly anxious. Of course the report makes mistakes and 
omissions such as in an unfamiliar city not even engineers 
can hope to avoid. It says the grades are mainly easy—as 
they are perhaps, when Somerville’s seven hills are compared 
with San Francisco’s. It recommends that the hydrant open- 
ings be conformed to the national standard—which would be 
a forward step, if Boston, Cambridge, Arlington and all the 
other neighbors would make che same change at the same 
time. But as a whole, the report is thorough and commend- 
ably fair. Its matter-of-fact mention of the ample water 
supply, the close spacing of hydrants, the well-kept alarm 
system, the good discipline and supervision of the firemen, 
makes comfortable reading for the citizens, their friends, and 
their insurers. 

It is toward the conflagration hazard that the wider inte 
est in Somerville’s conditions chiefly turns. For through 
careless laws the city allowed itself to become a classic warn- 
ing against building residential districts of timber and more 
timber. This wider peril the underwriters’ report neither 
blinks nor magnifies; it does not cry danger for alarm’s 
sake. It calls the hazard ‘‘normally” severe. It recognizes 
that in a city so built a sweeping fire is after all a chance, 
not a certainty. In any city of wooden houses, mostly 
shingle-roofed, and crowded so closely as to make wooden 
construction practically continuous, residence takes one out- 
standing risk; it resembles residence in Galvestonbefore the 
wall was built against tidal waves or in Messina between 
earthquakes. If the adverse conditions attack Somerville all 
at once—a gale, say, and zero weather, signal wires down 
and two or three strategic hydrants frozen—the conflagration 
will leave its path marked only by chipped cellar walls and 
naked chimneys. Meanwhile we may take such comfort as 
we can in knowing that Somerville now requires all new roof 
covering to be not mere fire resistant but incombustible; that 
its aldermen are now busy on a law wisely limiting the re- 
newal of burnable roofings; that under ordinary circum- 
stances and with help from neighbors the city can mass at 
any threatening fire thirty engines within thirty minutes; 
and that the chief of its department has made the overshad- 
owing danger his most thoughtful study. 


Axsout 700,000,000 feet of timber was cut on the na- 
tional forests in 1915. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The extremely high temperatures that prevailed in 
so many cities and communities last week and con- 
tinued into early this week had a detrimental effect 
upon the sash and door business. However, the retard- 
ing influence was offset, especially in the Mississippi 
Valley, by the demand from the country yard trade. 
Country yards have evidently awakened to the fact 
that they would better stock up to meet the demand 
that will naturally come as the result of the generally 
good crops, which are now assured. The Twin Cities 
report that more interest is shown by the country yard 
people in stocking up. Chicago sash and door concerns 
report that the demand, which is better than usual at 
this time of year, is chiefly from the country yards. 
A lull exists at Kansas City, due chiefly to the con- 
tinued heat. However, that city reports prices very 
firm. Cincinnati factories are reported to be very busy 
and behind on orders. Baltimore sash and door inter- 
ests are getting more or less business of a special char- 
acter and report this business satisfactory. Retail yard 
inquiries are the feature with the sash and door fac- 
tories at Tacoma, Wash., which report the fall outlook 
as good. Business is looking up at the factories at 
San Francisco, owing to the resumption of work at 
the yards. Door factories in the bay region are fairly 
busy, while the big white pine sawmills in the moun- 
tains are cutting stock and are in steady operation. 
The glass people say that there is bound to be a de- 
mand for all kinds of their material, as indications 
for fall building prospects are now better than for a 
long time. 

Although the sash and door market in Chicago is 
undergoing a lull, which is seasonable, the situation is 
marked by a demand better than usual at this time of 
year. This improvement is taken as an indication that 
things are shaping up for a good, healthy sash and 
door trade this fall. The existing demand is for most 
of the items in the sash and door line. 


Minneapolis reports that country dealers show more 
interest in stocking their yards with fair assortments 
of sash and doors than has been noticeable for some 
time. General building activity makes the local. de- 
mand well up to normal and all factories report 
activity. 

Baltimore sash and door men are getting more or 
less business of a special character and the returns are 
fairly satisfactory. Factories do not always find it 
easy to get workers in adequate numbers and wages are 
so high that price reductions are out of question at 
this time, even though the cost of lumber has declined. 
Manufacturers complain about orders being taken by 
competitors on the extra work at such low figures as 
to leave little or no margin of profit, but on the whole 
the press of rivalry is not so heavy as to make business 
unsatisfactory, and the tone of the market is held up 
further by expectations of future orders in number suf- 
ficient to keep plants in operation. 


Door and sash mills at Buffalo, N. Y., find trade up 
to normal at present and some state that business has 
shown improvement during the last week or two. The 


country trade is light, owing to the farmers being very 
busy with their summer work. 


St. Louis mills report no great amount of change from 
the conditions of previous weeks. There is some in- 
creasing demand from the city and contiguous territory 
and southwestern yards are beginning to make manifest 
the fact that they are still in the business, but there is 
‘scarcely more than a beginning as yet of the fall ac- 
‘tivity expected. Inquiries continue to run to special 
orders, though there is an indisposition to close orders. 
It is significant that the office force in most of the 
mills is busier than the mechanical department, though 
some of the heads of those same mills see in this fact 
the assurance that the time is at hand when both depart- 
ments will be busy. 


Cincinnati factories are busy and somewhat behind 
on orders, the excessive heat of the last three weeks 
having made normal factory operations impossible. 
New business continues to come in and there are orders 
enough in hand, at some of the mills at least, to keep 
them occupied for two or three months. Orders run 
heavily to special work instead of stock sizes. 


At Kansas City work on buildings already under way 
has been hampered by the heat and the continued dry 
weather has caused prospective buyers to hesitate about 
putting in their orders until they see the outcome of 
crops. Figuring has also slowed down for the same 
reason. The volume of business shows considerable 
falling off as compared with a week ago. Prices are 
very firm throughout the sash and door list. 


Retail yard inquiries have shown some increase, ac- 
cording to sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma, 
Wash., and the outlook for fall demand appears good. 
Demand is seasonable, with prices mostly reported hold- 
ing firm. Local demand, which is not a large factor, 
has been better this summer. Reports from salesmen 
all predict increased activity following harvest. 


Business is looking up at San Francisco factories 
owing to the resumption of work at the San Francisco 
yards. The door factories in the San Francisco Bay 
region are moderately busy. The ecut-stock depart- 
ments at the big white pine sawmills in the Sierras are 
in steady operation and well supplied with orders as 
a rule. Shipments of white pine door stock and open 
sash to the East are being made as rapidly as cars 
can be secured. 


With building prospects better now than at any time 
for the last two years a good demand for all kinds of 
glass is bound to result. While the window glass 1n- 
dustry for July has been dull this is believed to be 
only a temporary condition, and prospects are good 
for a brisk business in early fall. Prices are firmly 
held, with no chance for a drop during the remainder 
of the summer, as jobbers are not seeking business to 
the extent that they are willing to make reductions 
for the purpose of attracting orders. They realize that 
they can dispose of all their stocks of glass hefore the 
next fire starts, 
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PORTABLE MILLS PROVE PROFITABLE 


Kentuckian Operating Three Rigs and Planning to 
Acquire Another—Demand for Service Is Strong 





LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

An interesting feature of the lumber business in this 
territory is that the portable mill operator is becoming 
more instead of less prominent as a factor in produc- 
tion. While not all of his product reaches the market, 
much of it being consumed by the owner in his own 
local construction operations, the total amount of lumber 
cut reaches a sizeable figure. 

Ed Mouser, of Greensburg, Ky., is a typical example. 
He has been running two portable mills for some time, 
and recently bought a third. Now he announces that he 
is going to acquire another, as the demand for the serv- 
ices of the mills has become too great for those now in 
use to take care of. Many timber owners rent the mills 
and do their own sawing, while Mouser and his two sons 
operate them in other cases. 

The explanation for the success of portable mill opera- 
tion is given in the scattered character of the timber 
in many parts of the State at present. While there are 
plenty of big mill operations in the eastern section, this 
system would not pay in other districts, where it is more 
practicable to move the mills around than it is to trans- 
port the timber, especially when the latter is not highly 
valuable and the lumber is needed for rough work in 
barn, bridge and similar construction. 





ENTERS UNIQUE FLOAT IN PARADE 


E. R. Lacy, who operates a lumber yard and building 
supply business at Knoxville, Ill., entered a unique float 
in the Fourth of July parade at that place. It consisted 
of a miniature house measuring 6 by 8 feet with a porch 
3 by 6 feet. One side of the roof was covered with the 





FLOAT ENTERED IN JULY 4 PARADE AT KNOXVILLE, ILL., BY E. R. LACY 


best grade of red cedar shingles and the other side with 
asphalt shingles, the interior of the building being fin- 
ished with Beaver board. The float aroused much interest 
and comment. 





PLAN EXTENSIONS TO BIG PLANT 


MONTREAL, QUE., Aug. 1.—Extensions to the big plant 
here of Price Bros & Co. (Ltd.), to be completed if pos- 
sible this year, will greatly increase the consumption of 
pulpwood. With the capacity of the plant increased 
to an annual output of 80,000 tons of pulpwood and 
62,000 tons of newsprint paper, the heavier demands on 
the Canadian loggers will lessen the pressure to sell pulp- 
wood across. the border to the New England and New 
York pulp mills, and it is thought, will strengthen the 
northeastern United States market for pulpwood. 





WILL CONSUME GREAT QUANTITIES OF HARDWOODS 


MERIDEN, Conn., Aug. 1—About 6,000 board feet of 
high grade hardwoods and quantities of box boards 
of good quality for packing lumber will be consumed here 
daily by the New England Westinghouse plant within 
a short time. The new plant where rifles for the Russian 
Government are to be manufactured is now practically 
completed. Two additional buildings have been erected 
and they are rapidly being equipped with new machinery. 
It is announced that the plant will be turning out 1,000 
rifles a day by September 1. It was expected that this 
output would be reached by August 1, but there has been 
delay in securing machinery and in getting the work 
systematized. 

The new dry kiln building where the hardwood lumber 
for the gunstocks will be prepared for the woodworkers 
is a one-story structure 480 feet long and 60 feet wide. 
The new woodworking building where the thoroughly 
dried hardwood will be turned into shape and finished 
up into stocks for the rifles is 200 feet long and 80 
feet wide. The company’s product, which is said*to 
have been contracted for by the Russian Government 
for a considerable period ahead, is to be protected most 
carefully. A large staff of armed guards will watch 
over the entire plant, and a special barracks building 
has been put up to house the guards within the enclosure. 

Just what specifications will be issued for the further 
supplies of hardwood for the gunstocks has not been 
learned, but in the case of a previous contract for the 





Russian Government secured by this company it was 
decided to substitute black birch for walnut, because of 
the scarcity and high cost of the latter wood. The 
specifications for the black birch required that the planks 
should measure four feet in length by seven inches in 
breadth and two and one-half inches in thickness, and 
that the lumber should be absolutely clear and thoroughly 
dry. In view of the fact that the plant here is provided 
with its own dry kiln it is thought likely that the hard- 
wood manufacturers will be permitted to ship lumber 
which is not quite so dry as it might be. It is known 
that one lot of black birch sold to a New England cor- 
poration for the manufacture of gunstocks recently, and 
complying with the specifications enumerated above, 
brought $55 a thousand. It is required that the hard- 
wood for gunstocks shall be all heartwood. 





GOVERNMENT TO SELL BIRCH BARK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—An application to buy 
all of the bark of black birch on a large watershed 
in one of the National Forests in the Southern Ap- 
palachians was recently received by officers in charge, 
who say the bark will be used by the moun- 
taineers to make sweet birch oil, a substitute for oil 
of wintergreen. Because of the higher price of birch 
oil and oil of wintergreen, a synthetic oil is widely 
used in their stead. The rise in price of salicylic 
acid, which is the base of the synthetic oil, is re- 
ported to have increased the demand for the birch 
oil manufactured in this country. The oil is largely 
used for medicinal purposes and for flavoring, and a 
good demand is said to exist. So-called rheumatism 
cures in particular contain comparatively large 
amounts. 

Sweet birch oil has been.made in this country for 
many years and is obtained from the wood and bark 
of the black birch. The oil is a product of steam 
distillation plants, where, in addition to the twigs, 
bark and young sprouts of 
the birch, the entire tree is 
sometimes used. 

More picturesque, but not 
very effective, it is said, are 
the methods employed by the 
southern mountaineer. A 
rough camp and erude distil- 
lery are erected near a sup- 
ply of birch. According to 
persons who have seen both 
kinds, the ‘‘still’’ is not un- 
like the type sometimes em- 
ployed in the same locality 
for making ‘‘blockade’’ 
whiskey. The camp is any- 
thing which will protect the 
workmen from the weather. 

The bark is peeled from 
the tree and the rough outer 
portion is scraped off. It is 
then broken into small bits 
and put into the still with 
water enough to cook it. A 
9 fire is started and the result- 
ing steam is led through a 
pipe and finally condensed. 
The heavy oil gathers in a receptacle while the water 
runs off. Three or four men compose the usual crew. 
One of these spends all of his time at the still, while 
the others gather and prepare the bark. 

About twenty-two bushels of bark are used for 
every run and it is said that this amount yields 
approximately four pounds of oil. Three or four runs 
a week can be made. 

The method has been in use for many years, say 
the officials, and most of the accessible birch in the 
valleys has been cut. Each year the oil makers have 
to go farther back in the mountains. Very often 
the stills are located in isolated places which can 
be reached only on foot and all of the materials for 
the plant. and camp are carried in on the backs of 
the mountaineers. 

It is asserted that manufacturers and dealers are 
apt to be suspicious of the purity of the oil made 
in the mountains, because of the ease with which it 
ean be adulterated. Only a chemical analysis will 
reveal this adulteration, and kerosene, methyl sali- 
cylate, and other liquids are often used by unscrupu- 
lous people. Last fall several persons in western 
North Carolina were convicted of this offense. 

The forests in the East purchased by the Govern- 
ment are reported to contain large quantities of 
birch and are expected to become an important source 
of supply. 

The foresters say that the birch is not a very de- 
sirable tree in the southern mountains. It can sel- 
dom be sold for lumber and it occupies ground which 
could support more valuable timber. Consequently 
they are glad of an opportunity to dispose of it. The 
officials state that provision will be made to utilize 
the tree more closely than has been done in the past, 
and to regulate the cutting in such a way as to pro- 
vide for a future supply. 


BAP 


A MANUFACTURER of and dealer in baby carriages in 
Canada writes an American consular officer that he de- 
sires to be placed in touch with manufacturers and export- 
ers of cross bar handles in polished and enameled wood 
with iron rods and nuts to fasten, hood joints or stretch- 
ers in brass or nickel, and carriage cloth. References are 
given. This dealer’s address may be had on application 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., referring to Trade Consular Report No. 
21,593. 
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VICE / 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 

‘ (E. T Sturgeon) 

SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 

(R. C Angell) 

GRAND ISLAND, 

McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 

(F P McCormick) 

CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co, 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
J. D. Merrill, West Hotel 








30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours 


means prompt shipments | 

of allorders. Tell us your | 

needs in | 
e 

Douglas Fir | 

| 

| 


and let us prove to you 
that here is the place to 
get both Quality and 


Service with every order. : 


| Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 











Large or 


Oregon Timber  Sn5i Tracts 


For Operating or for Investment. 








EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 













| PACIFIC COAST) 


A Door of 
Quality 
At the 
Right Price 


A They are unexcelled for their 
vertical grain stiles and rails and 
beautifuily figured panels. A com- 
parison with the grain of other doors 
will prove it. They will stand up to 
hard service, take and hold paint and finishes 
equal to any door on the market. 
A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or 
Battens may be included lete car o 


doors. Order today. Window and door frames 
aspecialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, . - 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative 


W.C.ASHENFELTER, + + Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Middle West Representative, ; q 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Representative. 
Te S. NURENBURG, . . . + Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

















RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


Do not overlook us on our specialty—Rite-Grade. Prompt 
shipments. Always ready for Rite-Grade orders. 


GRAYS HARBOR SHINGLE Co. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 











RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


Our special cut—Rite-Grade Perfects. We want your 
orders for Perfects; will give you prompt shipment. 


ALOHA LUMBER CO., ALOHA, WASH. 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 





SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 


PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 








Revive Mill Construction by Using q 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 


Spruce, 
Hemlock 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders. 





Tell us your needs today. 


Vance Lumber Co., wan” 


Sales Representatives, Puget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. a 








SEATTLE, 


Atlas Lumber Company, “wast 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Shingles 











JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





WE specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars Fir 

Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion — Hemlock Boards, Shiplap, Straight or Mixed 
Cars Cedar Siding or Shingles, or mixed with Fir 
Lumber. 


Write or Wire for Prices. 











Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 

















EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





DETAILED EXPORT FIGURES ISSUED 

Seattle, Wash., July 29.—The report of the water- 
borne shipments of fir lumber from the north Coast for 
the first six months of 1916, and comparisons with 
1915, has been issued by Secretary Fred W. Alexander, 
of the Pacifie Lumber Inspection Bureau. The total 
amount shipped was 689,490,666 feet, as compared 
with 690,082,074 feet during 1915, showing a decrease 
of a little over 1,000,000 feet this year. In other 
words, the waterborne shipments from British Colum- 
bia, Washington and Oregon were practically the same 
during the first half of this year as for the same period 
last year. The detailed figures, showing destination 
and where from, are of interest. They are as follows: 


Waterborne Shipments, First Half of 1915 and 1916 


To 1915 1916 
eS a ery 427,634,682 504,745,395 
Sa iin rs 0's boa oie ky nals hae 4,661,435 9,661,553 
PEMA OMIONING 0 cc becss case Chaeeeess j-§ sSeGGneevu 
SURMISE. ko Sic tha eo Ge 2,206,124 4,733,786 
Atlantic Coast............... 53,387,458 oie Susy ee 
a eee ee ee 10, ae ~~ swe bbeseies 
Hawalten Islends............. 2 27 OS7T,016 18,630,263 
Philippine Islands......5..... 694,840 21,516 
Sarre ee re 47, 301, 263 HDL OST 547 
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West Coast, South America.... 25,763,098 
East Coast, South America.... 
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Se See ee ee ee 4.901, 787 5,748,066 
Mouth Ben Telamds......se0005 3,289,536 1,239,118 
United Kingdom and Continent. 54,425,527 33,924,770 
OR ccs Gc aie eee e ee ee 6,066,026 BST 559 
es Sia sae oe an Sogn elegance 8,481,881 892,478 
RS oe ack hy kw Se San Ree ees 39,816 
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689,490,666 
Waterborne Shipments, First Six Months of 1916 
TOTAL LUMBER, LATH AND PICKETS 
From Foreign California Domestic Total 
British Col.. bis kee aie aed ono 18 








Puget Sound. 812 14 121,499,797 467 2 7 
Grays Harbor 20,308, 607 109,520,098 386 1: 31,547 ‘091 
Willapa Har. 3,146,178 36,856,238 28,071 40, 830, 487 
Columbia R.. 57,699,702 127,901,009 ,554, ‘994 170,135,705 
Coos Bay and 7 
Ore, 450GRL.. 0b bane L0G, OSE ZG... ce nery 108,968,251 


Totals ..151,698,555 504, 745, 393 33 046,918 689, 490 666 
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JUNE IS BIGGEST MONTH, DESPITE STRIKE 

TacoMA, WASH., July 29.—Despite the existence of 
the dock strike at all Coast ports, June was the biggest 
month of 1916 in the volume of offshore lumber trade, 
according to the official monthly report of the collector 
of customs of the Puget Sound district. The report 
shows that June foreign shipments from this district 
totaled 20,363,000 feet, as compared to 13,407,000 feet in 
May, when there was no strike. In June last year the 
shipments were 28,674,000 feet. 

The enormous decrease in the foreign trade and the 
immense volume of output thus thrown into the rail 
trade is shown by the fact that the official custom house 
figures show total foreign lumber shipments from the 
district for the six months of 1916 to have been 94,563,- 
000 feet, as compared to 196,697,000 feet in the same 
six months of 1914, which is a decrease in the volume of 
trade of 102,134,000 feet, or over 17,000,000 feet a 
month. For the same six months of 1915 the total was 
104,374,000 feet, or 9,811,000 feet more than has been 
shipped this last six months. Even at $10 to $12 per 
thousand feet, a reduction of 102,134,000 feet is quite an 
item to cut off ‘from their semiannual income, say the 
cargo millmen. 








EXPORT FIGURES CLIMB UPWARD STEADILY 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 1—Exports from the port of 
Savannah during July reached the high water mark of 
$4,461,757, or approximately $300,000 above the exports 
for June, and $1,500,000 above May. For the last sev- 
eral months the export figures have been climbing a few 
hundred thousand at a time, and it is now confidently 
expected they will continue to increase until normal fig- 
ures have been reached. 

At least half of the exports for the month went by the 
Churchill line, three ships with: cargoes valued at ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 clearing from the custom house in 
one day. That is the record for one day’s business at the 
custom house. 

The greater part of the exports consisted of cotton, 
closely followed by naval stores and cotton seed cake. 
Unmanufactured tobaceo, valued at approximately $500,- 
000, was exported to London, destined for the soldiers in 
the trenches. Another heavy shipment was a cargo. of 
farm implements manufactured by the International Har- 
vester Company, and destined, it is understood, for the 
English Government. This was valued at several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

During the month more sailing vessels were in port 
than at any time within the last ten or twelve years. 
On one occasion there were six square-rigged ships 
berthed along the water front, a record that had not been 
duplicated in ten or twelve years. The majority of these 
vessels are loading cotton seed cake, lumber and naval 
stores for Scandinavian ports. 

The first vessel of the new Savannah-Seandinavian 
Steamship Line, the Noruega, loaded a cargo of lumber 
at this port in July, and is expected back shortly for an- 
other and larger cargo. The Churchill Line, agents for 





the new steamship line, have announced that more vessels 
and more frequent passages will be announced from time 
to time. 

Owing to complaints from shippers and exporters in 
Savannah instructions have been received by custom house 
officials to discontinue the keeping of a daily yp 
sheet, giving the ships cleared, the cargoes exported and 
the values of the cargoes. Instead, a sheet is posted at 
the end of each day ’s business, giving the total value of 
each commodity exported, but not the ship on which it 
was exported or the quantity. 


CCNSIDERABLE DECLINE IN AUSTRALIAN 
IMPORTS 

Orrawa, Ont., Aug. 1—A considerable decline in im- 
ports of Canadian timber into Australia is indicated by 
figures given in a report received by the Trade and 
Commerce Department from Commissioner Ross in Mel- 
bourne. The total imports of lumber declined from $14,- 
612,890 to $10,767,345, imports from Canada declining 
by $251,640 and from the United States, by $2,452,450. 
The value of wooden articles imported last year was 
$555,055, of which amount Canada was credited with 
$11,375 and the United States with $200,290. Some 
British Columbia 3-ply Douglas fir veneers are now being 
introduced and importers of veneers throughout the Com- 
monwealth are being advised as to Canadian sources of 
supply, both in eastern and western Canada. 





EXPORTS OF CROSS TIES LARGE 


MositE, AuA., Aug. 1—The outward movement of 
yellow pine lumber during the week was all in one diree- 
ae being forwarded in four parcels and amounting to 

1,541,000 feet. In addition to this export of lumber 
there were also exported to Cuba 37,000 feet of creosoted 
piling and 16,000 feet of cypress lumber. 

The imports during the same period consisted of 157 
tons of logwood from Cayman Brae, and 213,274 feet of 
mahogany from Cuba. The schooner Francis C. Smith 
brought the logwood and the schooner Frances Hyde the 
mahogany. 

The opening of the Alabama & Mississippi Railroad, 
formerly logging roads, to deep water at Pascagoula, 
Miss., has given a decided impetus to the export of yellow 
pine lumber and timber through that port. This road has 
connections with the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
Railroad at Evanston, Miss., and with the Mobile & 
Ohio at Vinegar Bend, Ala., and as a result of these con- 
nections train loads of sawn timber are arriving from 
Laurel for the Standard Export Lumber Company, which 
is being loaded aboard steamers and sailing ships at 
Moss Point, Miss. The schooner M. A. Achorn is loading 
a cargo of yellow pine at the railroad docks at Moss 
Point direct from the Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, at 
Vinegar Bend, Ala. 

There has been a lull in the export movement of cross- 
ties from this port, but this movement appears to be still 
going on actively at Pensacola. Reports from Pensacola 
are to the effect that the export of crossties from that 
port within a little more than a week reached 6,000,000 
feet with the clearance on Thursday of the British 
steamer Westlands, for Clyde, England, with a cargo 
of 2,500,000 feet. Another steamer is expected to clear 
this week from that port for Greenock with a cargo of 
ties. 





WILL ENTER CUBAN TRADE 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 30.—The steamship Keechi 
sailed today for Tampico with the schooner-rigged barge 
Angla in tow. The two vessels carried a cargo of 400,- 
000 feet of lumber and several carloads of merchandise. 

The Keechi will return as soon as possible and will 
tow to Havana, Cuba, the two barges, Takla and Vaska, 
which are now loading at Orange a cargo of 750,000 feet 
of lumber and ties for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company. This will be the Keechi’s first trip to Cuba. 

W. A. Bowie, president of the Gulf Export & Trans- 
portation Company, expects to secure a return cargo at 
Havana for Beaumont. 

Since the Beaumont-Tampico shipline was established 
by this company the Keechi and three barges have been 
plying regularly between Beaumont and Tampico. 


~ 


MOVEMENT TO GREAT BRITAIN IS GREAT 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1—Spruce deals and other lum- 
ber lines are going out in undiminished volume on nearly 
every steamship that sails from this port for the United 
Kingdom. The Allan Line steamship Saxon Monarch 
sailed late yesterday with 400 standards of spruce deals, 
or nearly 800,000 feet, stacked on the deck, and bound 
for Glasgow. The Russian steamship Algol had a similar 
deck-load when it sailed for Manchester. Lumber ship- 
pers would be glad to use wooden schooners if they could 
get them, but they can not, although all of the New Eng- 
land wooden shipyards are rushed with work. 

One new schooner building is a three-master at F. S. 
Bowker’s yard, Phippsburg, Me., which is to be named 
after James M. W. Hall, the well known Boston lumber 
manufacturer and wholesaler, head of the Hall Lumber 
Company, 101 Milk Street. 

Boston is importing forest products as well as export- 
ing them. The Swedish steamship Carolina arrived Sun- 
day with a full cargo of matches and woodpulp. The de- 
mand here for woodpulp is unprecedented, as it is in Eng- 
land, and the New England dealers are reaping the bene- 
fit of the English trade, as not many Scandinavian deal- 
ers are willing to chance the mined and submarined wat- 
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ers of the United Kingdom in defiance of the contraband 
announcement of the Teutonic allies. Hence it is not un- 
usual for a cargo of woodpulp to cross the Atlantic from 
the Scandinavian peninsula to this port, and _ shortly 
thereafter to be outward bound on a British liner for 
the United Kingdom. Only last week three Norwegian 
ships were sunk in the North sea while carrying cargoes 
of lumber toward England, while practically all of the 
forest products shipped to that country from here have 
escaped the wartime dangers of British waters. 

The Portland (Me.) schooner Harold B. Cousins, out- 
ward bound with a lumber cargo from St. John, N. B., 
for Liverpool, England, for Stetson, Cutler & Co., of this 
city, struck Seal Island in the Bay of Fundy during a 
dense fog last week. It is believed that repairs will en- 
able the vessel to continue the voyage. 





STARTS DIRECT CANAL ZONE SERVICE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NEw Or.uEANS, LA., Aug. 2.—Announcement is made 
that the Rainwater Lumber Company has bought one 
steamship and chartered five others and will establish 
regular service between New Orleans and Colon. The line 
will be known as the San Ramon Steamship Company. 
The San Ramon, its first ship, has just cleared for Orange, 
Tex., to load lumber for Panama. The Rainwater com- 
pany has booked recently another 8,000,000 feet order for 
the Canal. 





ANOTHER EMBARGO IS DECLARED 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 2.—The placing of another em- 
bargo on all eastbound freight via the Southern Pacific 
lines through the Gulf ports was announced last week 
and again the movement of lumber through the port of 
Galveston will be shut off. However, it is hoped that an 
opportunity will be given to clear up the congested con- 
ditions at the port which have resulted from heavy traffic 
from the Pacifie slope since the previous embargo was 
lifted on eastbound freight two months ago. The em- 
bargo placed by the Morgan line nearly a year ago is still 
in effect. 

Two lumber cargoes left local ports last week, both of 
them for foreign ports. They were as follows: For Liver- 
pool, via Sabine and Pensacola: Per steamship Mercian 
—10,192 pieces staves, $703; 434 sacks wooden billets, 
$2,400; for Manchester: Per steamship Minnie de Lar- 
rinaga—46,745 pieces staves; 80,003 pieces pine deck- 
ings; 1,593 pieces pine timbers, value not given. 





OCEAN RATES TO EUROPEAN PORTS EASIER 


New Or.eEaAns, La., July 31.—For the week ended Sat- 
urday, lumber and timber exports reached the appropriate 
total of 1,679,000 feet. In addition there were listed as 
moving abroad from New Orleans 18,092 pieces spruce 
lumber, 4,418 pieces pine, 2,419 pieces mahogany, 2,479 
pieces oak, 3,719 pieces hickory, 14,822 pieces ash, 1,235 
pieces cottonwood, 765 pieces cypress, 453 pieces 
gum, 35 cars lumber, 332 bundles lumber, 106 bun- 
dles gum, 72 bundles mahogany, 63 bundles oak and 
686 bundles hickory. The week’s movement further in- 
cluded 36,303 bundles shooks, 5,300 crossties, 76,357 pieces 
and 12,836 bundles staves and 1,101 bundles heading. 
There was shipped coastwise to New York 350,000 feet 
lumber, 29,037 bundles box: material, ten cars staves and 
seven cars of cross ties. 
~The bulk of the lumber listed above moved to other 
American ports—the Isthmus, Central America and the 
West Indies. Liverpool took parcel shipments of cypress, 


ash, hickory, cottonwood, pine and staves and a mixed 
cargo for Scandinavia also included hardwood parcels. 
Pine lumber and shooks were moved to Havana and the 
outer Cuban ports, Kingston and Mexican ports. The 
shipment of spruce lumber went to Havre. \ The largest 
single shipment, 540,000 feet, went via the steamship 
Harald to Cristobal. 

The only export market features seem to be the easing 
ocean rates to open European ports and the parcel ship- 
ments of hardwoods to the United Kingdom, evidently 
under license and apparently indicating a need of certain 
stocks that may expand. Overseas demand for the present, 
however, seems to be rather light, though the usual peri- 
odie inquiries are continued. Trade with the near Amer- 
icas shows a tendency to improve somewhat, Cuban pros- 
perity increasing the demand from that republic. Recent 
small lumber shipments to Progresso and Vera Cruz en- 
courage che slight hope that the Mexican markets may 
develop some activity before long—provided there are no 
further political or military disturbances. 





YOUTHFUL APPETITES A FOREST MENACE 


LIMERICK, ME., July 31—York County boys are fond 
of the sweet, slippery sliver, which from June to Au- 
gust is fcund coating the fresh wood of healthy pines 
just inside the bark. Nowadays when pine timber is 
so valuable the lads curb their appetite for the sliver, 
as they realize that in getting it they do great dam- 
age to the trees. 

About the middle of July the sliver is at its best. 
At that time it forms a juicy wrapping around the 
trunk of the lofty pine about one-quarter of an inch 
thick. In late August the substance has grown to be 
almost real wood, and is not relished by the boys. 
In October it has hardened into a layer of new pine 
wood, forming the yearly growth of the tree. 

Lumbermen who have given the matter their atten- 
tion declare that a lad 14 years old with a rugged 
appetite can eat at least one thousand feet of the pine 
boards on a midsummer afternoon when he is roaming 
about the woodlands in quest of squirrels and sliver. 

Timberland owners throughout Maine have to a large 
extent stamped out the practice, as removing the bark 
from a pine tree kills it at all points above the spot 
where it is girdled. It is believed that an appetite 
for sliver on the part of the youngsters in the Pine 
Tree State has killed thousands of healthy pine trees 
during the last fifteen years. 

A dozen boys with good digestion can devour lum- 
ber enough in a day to build a fair-sized house. This 
fact has been drilled into the heads of the boys not 
only of York County but of the whole State, with the 
result that today when they. want something to chew 
they go in search of spruce gum, or buy ‘‘suckers’’ 
or candy on a stick. 

Timber owners admit that anvone who owns 500 
acres of land in Maine has a better investment than 
if he had the same amount of money invested in gilt- 
edged securities. A sapling will attain a diameter of 
one inch at the butt in three years, and at the age 
of thirty years the sapling will be from fifteen to 
eighteen inches in diameter. 

In Maine the values of woodlots have increased so 
tremendously within the last few years that the stories 
of their rise are almost beyond belief. They con 
tinue to increase, and with the rapid development of 
means of getting the product to market, owners of 
forest land are loath to surrender their titles. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER“ 








ISSUE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET ON BELTING 

The Gandy Belting Company, of Baltimore, Md., manu- 
facturers of the stitched cotton duck type of belting as 
invented by Maurice Gandy, has just issued a folder en- 
titled ‘‘A Chain of Evidence,’’ in which users of belting 
will find many useful hints regarding the care and proper 
use of belts. For thirty-six years the company has been 
gathering this information. Copies of the booklet will be 
supplied by the company. 





PRICE LIST IS EFFECTIVELY ILLUSTRATED 

The Chain Belt Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., has is- 
sued a new price list and catalog all users of chain belts, 
elevator buckets and sprocket wheels will find of inter- 
est. In addition to showing the prices on all items, me- 
chanical drawings of each type are shown so that the ad- 
vantages of construction can be seen at a glance. 





LARGE STEEL PLANT RESUMES OPERATIONS 


The Hirsch Rolling Milt Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has resumed operations after making extensive improve- 
ments and thoroughly overhauling the plant at Ecoff 
‘Avenue and Missouri Pacific Railroad tracks. The im- 
provements place the plant in tie front rank of the 
modern and economically operated steel plants of the 
West and put the company in a position to offer early 
delivery on refined merchant bar iron, angles and shapes. 
Bar steel, bars for conerete construction and tie plates 
soon will be placed on the market. When operating at 
full capacity the output will be 60,000 tons a year. In 
rounds and squares the range of sizes is from ,; inch 
to 4 inches and in flats from % inch to 8 inches. Ae- 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
hated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912. ' 


tively engaged in the management of the company will 
be Marcus A. Hirsch, president and general manager; 
Thomas J. Cunningham, superintendent, formerly general 
superintendent of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
and C. C. Denniston, assistant to the president. 





TO REPLACE KILNS DESTROYED BY FIRE 

The dry kilns destroyed by fire at the plant of the 
Choctaw Lumber Company, Bismark, Okla., July 20, are 
being replaced by eight new ones, the complete iron 
equipment for which was purchased from the L. Moore 
Dry Kiln Company, of Jacksonville, Fla. The speed with 
which it is possible to erect kilns of the Moore type and 
the excellent service maintained by the company are well 
illustrated by the fact that several of the kilns are ex- 
pected to be in use by the middle of August. 


PLAN TO DEVELOP MAHOGANY TRADE 


Paterson, N. J., Aug. 1—New arrangements for 
shipment of mahogany from the Philippines to New 
York have been made by Black & Yates, the well known 
hardwood concern of this city. The firm announces 
that hereafter its cargoes will be sent to San Francisco 
from the islands, and will thence come East by the all- 
rail route. It has been the custom of this firm to make 
shipments largely by water, either around the Horn or 
through the Panama Canal, but owing to lack of ocean 
tonnage it has decided for the time being, at least, to 
have the cargoes come from San Francisco by rail. 

Black & Yates have for a long time been specializing 
in Philippine mahogany and have succeeded in building 
up an extensive trade in that wood in the metropolitan 
district of New York. Now that they have changed 
their plans of shipment they are planning to devote more 
time and attention to the development of the Philip- 
pine mahogany trade in the middle West. 
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The next time you have a 
; _ rush order just heed this call 
| and tell us your needs in \ 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 


You'll always find us prepared to fill 
your orders promptly with any of the 
above items, because of the large and 








well balanced stocks we carry on hand 
at all times. 


Get Our Prices Today. 





Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building. SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft.. 10 hours. 

SALES AGENTS: 
HERBERT D. BLACKFORD, 
Chicago, Lilinois. 






CHAS. H. DITEWIG 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Increase Your 
Business 


By selling goods that your 
customer can identify when he 

wants more—that’s lumber trade- 
marked like ours. 


Le 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BvVEBRETT. WASH. 


This stamp appears on all our 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 
CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 


Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. EVERETT, WASH. 


4 Old National Bank Bldg., 
Chas. A. Weiss, SPOKANE. - WASH. 


Idaho White and 


Western Pine 





Good 


Prompt 
Grades 


Shipments 








THE WOODS Contains the best ut 2 ) Lem 

berman Poet’’, including ay”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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TRY DOVER QUALITY 


Dover Lumber Co., 
EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVES: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY 
208 So. LaSate ST., Cuicaco, iit. 







SUp 


Dover, Ida. 
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GEORGE E. LAMMERS Factory 
MANAGER Stocks 
1128 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg.. SPOKANE, WASH. 











Manufacturers of 


IdahoWhitePine 
White Spruce 
Larch 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Missoula, Mont. 
N. P. & Milwaukee shipments 























The White Pine 
of 40 Years Ago 


had nothingonthisdoor. 
You can’t tell the dif- 
ference between them. 
That’s what your custo- 
mers will say once you 
let them see you handle 
those 


Good Old-Fashioned 


White Pine Doors’ 


from Washington. We know yur requirements — 
why not let us supply you next time ? 








We also manufacture W. P.K.D. Window 
and Door Frames and new bright Moulding. 


Western Pine Mfg. Co. 


s to Washington Mill Co. 


F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, 
441 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn, Spokane, Wash. 
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We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


—Oor— 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 








“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 





t, E. Ke Chapin Co., SPOKANE, Want. i 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 29.—There has been no change 
in the dock workers’ strike at Seattle and other Puget 
Sound ports the last week. Work is progressing fairly 
satisfactorily with nonunion men working on the open shop 
plan. Government ofticials continue their efforts toward 
arbitration, but the employers seem satisfied to continue as 
they are, as there is a surplus of labor and no one cares 
to arbitrate the open shop principle. At San Francisco, ac- 
cording to reports,.the union men are working on a tem- 
porary basis in the general work, the principles at stake to 
be considered at a conference in San Francisco the coming 
week, and it is reported here that representatives from the 
Longshoremen’s Union at Puget Sound will be present at 
this conference. As far as lumber handling is concerned, 
there seems to be no disposition to make any concessions to 
the uniols, the work proceeding on an open shop basis at all 
points on the Coast. 

The astounding fact that the port of Washington ranks 
second in all the customs districts of the United States, 
yielding the leadership to New York only, is shown by figures 
issued by the Department of Commerce and compiled by the 
foreign commerce bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce for May. During that month the Washington cus- 
toms district, of which Seattle is the principal port, did a 
total foreign export and import business of $40,128,606. 
Philadelphia was next with $33,712,927. There is, how- 
ever, no chance that the Washington customs district will 
outdistance New York for some time, as New York’s record 
was $369,916,909. This is an indication of the extensive 
shipping business that has :been passing through Puget 
Sound ports the last year, due largely to shipments of war 
material te Russia, via Vladivostock, and also to the in- 
creased trade through these ports with the Orient. Figures 
from the Jocal collector of customs show that the foreign 
business for the port of Washington for June was $43,810,- 
$15, an increase of $3,000,000 over the previous month, 
indicating that its position as second with relation to all the 
customs districts of the country will be maintained. 

Two hardwood lumbermen of Memphis, Tenn., who are 
touring the Pacific coast on both business and pleasure bent, 
and who spent a few days in Seattle this week were J. B. 
Wall, of the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company, and 
J. W. Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Company, a concern that 
wholesales hardwoods and veneers. About four years ago 
Mr. Walsh spent a year in the lumber business at Van- 
couver, B. C., and became familiar with conditions on the 
north Coast. Messrs. Wall and Welsh spent a week or so 
in British Columbia and from Seattle will go to Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and then east to their homes in 
Memphis. Mr. Wall had never been to the west Coast before 
and marveled at the magnitude of the lumbering operations 
out here and the fact that they were being carried on with 
such small margins of profit, if any, at times. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 29.—Activity is increasing 
in the mills and logging camps of northwestern Wash- 
ington and agents of railroads serving this district report 
that the latter half of July shows almost as large a volume 
of business as that of June for the same period. Long trains 
of loaded freight cars leave this city daily, one such a 
few days ago having seventy-five cars. The outlook for 
August is encouraging, says an agent for the Great Northern, 
which daily runs two freight trains from Bellingham and 
immediate territory south. : 

The logging output in Whatcom County will be materially 
increased next week. Chinn Bros. will begin operation then 
and at the same time A. W. Knight’s new camp will make 
its first shipments to Bellingham. It will cut 100,000 feet 
a day and Chinn Bros. will produce as much or more. The 
Bellingham & Northern expects to be handling thirty cars 
of logs daily the first week in August, whereas it now is 
handling only four or five. 

Two Anacortes mills, which were tied up by striking 
shingle weavers, have resumed operation under the open 
shop plan. These are the Corbett and Vincent mills. Six 
Anacortes shingle mills are now running, some under a 
working agreement with the unionists and others on the 
open shop plan. 


AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WASH., July 29.—Demand is 
not so good as it has been during the last few months. 
In an effort to overcome this condition Grays Harbor 
mills, with possibly one or two exceptions, are running five 
days a week with a view of curtailing their output slightly. 

The plant of the Quinault Shingle Company, being con- 
structed at Lake Quinault in the Olympic Mountains, is 
nearly completed. The machinery, with the exception of one 
piece, is installed, and when this arrives the mill will be 
ready to begin operation. 

According to M. T. Owens, eastern sales manager for the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, a normal demand for yard and fac- 
tory lumber exists throughout the East and shows every 
promise of continuing. Buyers are not gambling on the 
market, Mr. Owens says, but are ordering lumber as occasion 
demands. The line yards in the eastern and middle West 
States are well but not heavily stocked and Mr. Owens does 
not believe that lumbermen should look for any great boom 
from the eastern field, but thinks that steady, normal lum- 
ber purchasing can be expected. 

Lumbering concerns of Hoquiam, it. is reported ,are being 
asked to bid on a quantity of fir lumber to be used for Gov- 
ernment work at Calexico on the Mexican border. It is 
understood that among other uses the lumber will be utilized 
in the construction of winter quarters for the troops. 








IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 29.—The foundation for the 
new and larger cooperage plant that is being constructed 
by the Spokane Cooperage Works, of which George Pape 
is the head, has been completed. The new plant, which will 
cover a ground area of 40 by 60 feet and will cost several 
thousand dollars, will be ready for operation shortly after 
the middle of September, according to the expectations of 
Mr. Pape. 

The wholesale department of the Kittitas Lumber Company 
hereafter will be handled by C. Ortman at the new mill 
of the company at Lake Keechelus, in the Cascade Mountains, 
while the retail department of the business will be conducted 
by G. H. Grotewohl at the Ellensburg office. L. G. Davis 
will take charge of the Kittitas yards. The capacity of the 
new mill will be 75,000 feet a day, and Mr. Grotewohl be- 
lieves that it can be operated until the first of the year. 
When completed, in about three weeks, it will employ from 
twenty-five to thirty men. 

The BE. T. Chapin Company, extensive manufacturers and 
handlers of Idaho cedar products, with general offices in 
this city, has established an office in Chicago under the 
supervision of Glenn A. Potter, who has been with the com- 
pany here the last five years and who had charge of this 
office during Mr. Chapin’s absence last winter while estab- 
lishing the company’s branch office in St. Louis. The Chi- 


cago office will be a branch of the St. Louis office, which is 
in charge of Fred Gleave. W. J. Wiseman takes Mr. Pot- 
ter’s place in the Spokane office. 

_ The E. T. Chapin Company recently got out a splendid 
little booklet telling of what this concern is doing in the 
way of preserving cedar products and giving the results of 
strength tests. It is termed “A Manual for Engineers in 
Charge of Line Construction.” The company’s largest yard 
is at Bovill, Ida., where it maintains a treating plant and 
has adopted many innovations in the piling, treating and 
handling of cedar poles and posts. It terms its Bovill poles 
the “poles with the big butts.’ 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, July 29.—July is closing with bright 
prospects for a decided improvement in the general 
business situation, following a period of unhealthy con- 
ditions due to the strikes that have greatly interfered with 
the operations of the San Francisco lumbermen. San _ Fran- 
cisco’s bank clearings for the week amounted to $58,160,000, 
a gain of $11,964,000 over last year. 

The redwood lumber industry is in comparatively good 
shape, now that most of the difficulties connected with dis- 
charging and yarding lumber in this State have been cleared 
away. It will take a little time for the quantities of lum- 
ber, which were dumped off ships and rough-piled at wharves 
in southern California and elsewhere, to be gotten into yards 
and properly classified. While the supply of tonnage for ex 
port shipments of fumber is still limited, the tie situation 
has been relieved to some extent and several vessels are 
available for large shipments to England, Egypt, India and 
South America. 

California white and sugar pine lumber is being turned 
out in immense quantities and regular, shipments are being 
made to the eastern market from the principal mills, despite 
the talk of car shortage in some localities. The eastern de- 
mand continues to be good. 

The fir lumber situation is rather quiet just now, but with 
the embargo off and the local yards again in full operation, 
an early improvement is to be expected. Domestic cargo 
shipments are quoted at $14 to $14.50 base, delivered San 
Francisco. Export fir is comparatively quiet at about $10 
base at the mills. ; 

W. R. Scott, vice president and general manager of the 
Southern Pacific Company, last week reported to the Oregon 
Public Service Commission that the car shortage in Cali- 
fornia was as serious as in Oregon and that, therefore, great 
difficulty attended the efforts to relieve the situation. He 
stated that the company was doing all that could be done. 
In Oregon, with demand for 466 cars, only eighty-three were 
available. One box factory at Klamath Falls had been 
forced to close for lack of cars. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was fifteen, representing a total investment in build- 
ings of $48,000. This is far below the average for local 
building construction. The forty-five building permits issued 
during the week showed a total valuation of $591,000, re- 
flecting the settlement of the labor troubles affecting the 
lumber trade. New life has been injected into the local 
building situation by the resumption of business at the lum- 
ber yards. With the settlement of the water front strike, 
lumber began pouring into the Richmond district early this 
week to supply the many new buildings in course of con- 
struction. In every other block wooden residences and flat 
buildings are going up and a great many more such build- 
ings are planned. High‘class apartment houses continue to 
be features of the new construction work under way and 
contemplated in the district. In the downtown district exca- 
vations have been started for the foundations of the South- 
ern Pacific’s Company great skyscraper office building, occu- 
pying the greater part of a city block fronting on Market 
Street. The buildings covering the property at Fourth and 
Market streets, recently acquired by the Market Street 
Realty Company at a cost of $1,200,000, will be wrecked at 
once. A large class A theater building will be erected on 
the site. 

The offshore freight market continues to be firm with 
very few new charters announced lately. There is no in- 
crease in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for 
early shipments of lumber and offshore freights remain at 
high figures. 

Coasting lumber freights continue to be firm and there 
is an increase in the demand for steam schooners on ac- 
count of the failure of the stevedore’s strike. Quotations are 
about $6 from Puget Sound to Columbia River to San Fran- 
cisco and $7 to southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, July 29, amounted to a total of 13,000,- 
000 feet. ‘These figures include redwood as well as fir from 
Oregon and Washington ports. 

Another new market for Pacific Coast lumber has opered. 
This time India is a buyer. Comyn, Mackall & Co., this city. 
have announced that the Japanese steamer Taisho Maru of 
1,652 tons has been chartered at private terms to carry a 
full shipment of lumber to India to fill an order. This 
firm, which has quite a fleet of vessels owned and under 
charter, has been showing remarkable activity in solving the 
problem of transportation of Pacific coast lumber to foreign 
countries. 

If the boom in shipbuilding on the Pacific coast continues 
long at the present rate, the demand for material for wooden 
vessels will become an important item of business for the 
sawmills. James J. Barnes, who recently organized the 
J. D. Barnes Shipbuilding Company, announced today the 
purchase of eighteen acres of land on the Oakland Estuary, 
where the construction of the shipyard will be started at 
once. The company has a contract for the construction of 
two wooden motor ships, costing $300,000 each, for the 
newly organized San Francisco & Hong Kong Steamship 
Company. The present high prices of steel and the im- 
probability of getting early deliveries of steel ships at any 
price is stimulating the construction of wooden freighters 
here. Wooden ships can be built cheaper on the Pacific 
coast than anywhere else. The purchasers of such vessels 
are running little risk in these days of high prices, as they 
can meet any competition by employing wooden auxiliary 
power vessels with internal combustion engines. 

Fred Parr. who purchased the steamer San Ramon from 
the Parr-McCormick Steamship Company, this city. last De- 
cember, for $135,000, has sold the vessel for $250,000 to the 
San Ramon Steamship Company, a Wilmington corporation, 
which has been formed for operating the San Ramon on the 
Atlantic Coast. The San Ramon is a modern oil burning 
wooden steam schooner that was built on the Pacific Coast 
a few vears ago. It has a carrying capacity of 950,000 feet 
of lumber. . 

The Redwood Export Company finds a fair demand for 
redwood clears, taking into consideration the scarcity of 
tonnage for foreign shipments and the present well-stocked 
condition of the Australian market. Redwood ties are be- 
ginning to move more satisfactorily and production is in- 
creasing. Lumber inquiries are coming in from time to time. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., who have been located on 
the eighth floor of the Fife Building, this city, which is 
having four stories added to its height, will occupy the top 
floor when the improvements are complete. A large suite of 
offices will be fitted up to accommodate the lumber, shipping 
and creosoting interests of the firm. The company’s offices 
have been removed temporarily to the fifth floor, pending 
the completion of the new quarters, 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, Man., July 29.—Lumbering operations in 
western Canada have within the last few weeks been car- 
ried on with a vigor not evidenced since the business rush 
a few years ago. The volume of business of one firm alone 
in the first five months in 1916 was 300 percent greater 
than that of a corresponding period in 1915. Conditions 
are good and from all signs they will continue to be so for 
some time. Most of the millmen are swamped with orders 
which will keep them busy for six months at least. There is 
an ample supply of logs on hand, and more are being cut 
than can be used at the rate many Coast firms are putting 
them in the water. 

Now is the time for the close down of the mills, but it is 
doubtful whether there will be a close down this year, owing 
to two reasons, one being that the crop reports from central 
Canada indicate a rising demand for lumber, and the other 
that loggers did not want, in the face of a labor shortage, 
to allow their crews to disperse as they would do if a shut 
down was decided upon. 

The great need at the Coast is for ships. The sooner 
ships are available for lumber freights the better it will 
be tor the whole lumber business in western Canada. Many 
firms are in the position that once they are in the position 
to accept orders for overseas trade they could put a good 
deal of business on their books. Most of the mills are run- 
ning at full capacity, but they expect a much busier time in 
September. 

Following up the excellent work which the British Colum- 
bia Forest Branch has been doing in eastern Canada to de- 
velop that great market it is proposed to make, at the forth- 
coming Canadian National Exhibition at Toronto, a compre- 
hensive exhibit of British Columbia’s lumber both from the 
standpoint of the natural product as well as the manufac- 
tured article. Only a few days ago a well arranged exhibit 
on similar lines was shipped to Regina to be shown at the 
fair at that city. Similar exhibits will be shown in all the 
leading towns in western Canada. The Toronto exhibit will 
be larger and more varied, and as the exhibition there will 
be one of the largest of its kind ever given in Canada the 
publicity value of the exhibit as an aid to the persistent 
efforts which have been made to popularize British Colum- 
bia’s produce in Ontario will be exceptionally great. WDx- 
hibits of articles made of the following woods will find a 
prominent place: Douglas fir, western soft pine, hemlock, 
larch, red cedar, white pine and spruce. Furniture made from 
British Columbia woods, floorings, veneer work, creosoted 
wood blocks, wood-stave pipe, railway ties, piling, samples 
of bridge and trestle timber and samples of interior trim- 
mings such as moldings, base, casings etc., will form an im- 
portant part of the exhibit. 














IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VaNcouverR, B. C., July 29.—Developments in the log 
situation are not satisfactory, as the cut continues large 
and the demand is only fair. Figures for June are not 
yet available, but loggers are of the opinion that production 
ior that month will be about the same as May, when it 
reached 94,000,000 feet. It is estimated that the surplus 
has reached 50,000,000 feet, though the amount is hard to 
determine. The fact that open prices prevail indicate the 
condition of the market, and fir logs have been sold as low 
as $6.50. Lumber cedar is quoted at about $11, and shingle 
cedar at about $9. 

The shingle market has continued fairly strong, despite the 
usual summer quiet period. Prices may not be quite as firm, 
but they have not been affected. The range: Perfections, 
$2.80; XXXXX, $2.35; XXX, $2.15. The Canadian trade in 
XXX has maintained better than usual. Shingle bolts are 
scarce and are quoted at $6.50, perhaps a record figure. The 
cause is principally scarcity of labor, a condition which will 
not change until logging operators curtail production in their 


WISCONSIN 


TRADE NEWS FROM THE CREAM CITY 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 2.—The tone of the lumber 
industry at the present time has changed very little from 
that of the last few weeks but the trade generally is very 
optimistic. Prices are high and generally firm, which has 
held back many buyers who are looking for a drop. News 
of excessive water and storms in the South would indicate 
that. the production will suffer in that quarter. Southern 
woods are strengthening and slight advances have been made 
in several lines. Most all buyers are low on one or another 
kind of wood, even though some will not admit that they 
are. Wholesalers are, therefore, inclined to expect a demand 
shortly that will cause a shortage. With reports of bumper 
crops from all directions there is no doubt that if buyers 
hold off much longer they will suffer from a car shortage. 
The labor shortage has not been relieved to a great extent. 
With the approach of the harvest season, many common 
laborers and woods workers are drifting to the harvest 
fields. The extremely hot weather during the last two 
weeks has put somewhat of a slump in the activities of all 
business and the lumber trade has been no exception. 

Retail yards are not getting much business from the coun- 
try trade, due to the fact that farmers are too busy with 
the crops. However, here and in other cities of Wisconsin 
building activities are very encouraging. The record in Mil- 
waukee as issued by the building inspection department on 
August 1 shows 365 permits representing building operations 
in amount of $2,067,794 during July, 1916, as compared to 
324 permits and $844,967 for the same month a year ago. 
This brings the total for the first seven months up to 2,377 
permits and $8,334,086, as compared with 2,416 permits 
representing $5,300,540 for the same period in 1915. 

The Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, 
has resumed operation of its grain door factory which has 
been shut down for several months. The product met with 
decided favor last season and indications are for a capacity 
run for the next few months. Orders are coming in from 
all parts of the great wheat producing country. The plant 
will be run both day and night during the early summer and 














until late in the fall. 


ON THE MENOMINEE 


Marinette, Wis., Aug. 2.—Inquiries continue to come 
in, but they have not the decisive tone they had during 
the early spring and summer when lumber in all grades 
and kinds was moving rapidly. Hardwood continues to be 
in great demand at good prices, but other grades and kinds 
have fallen off considerably. Presidential election year and 
the war are ascribed as the causes for the drop in the de- 
mand for lumber. ; ; 

, Labor conditions in Marinette and Menominee are grow- 
ing better each week. The J. W. Wells Lumber Company’s 
plant in Menominee started up last week with a full crew, 
after a settlement had been amicably reached. Officials of 
the company made it known that the terms of settlement 
were based on “open shop” rules and that while union men 
were taken back on the same basis as non-union men, the 


officials declared that company did not recognize any union. 

The M. M. Paper Company’s mills are both closed and 
have been since early in June. Recognition is the bone of 
contention in this strike as it is in the strike now in vogue 
at the Peninsula Box & Lumber Company’s plants. Both 
box plants have been closed for more than six weeks and 
there is no indication of a break. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 3.—B. C. Bowman, of the 
S. H. Bowman Lumber Company, is back from a tour 
of inspection of the firm’s extensive interests in Canada. 
Prospects are good, he said, and crops look fine. Labor is 
scarce and all classes of workmen are receiving top wages. 

As a means of assisting the farmers with the harvest, 
which soon must be cared for, the Canadian Government 
has arranged to let soldiers from the concentration camps 
go into the wheat fields. ‘The men will get their $1.10 a day 
from the Government and liberal pay from the farmers. 
Mr. Bowman visited one of the concentration camps where 
7,000 soldiers are in training. 

L. M..Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has made a trip through this territory and de- 
clares orders have been the best he has booked this summer. 
He Pate a hardwood scarcity with prices much higher 

all, 

Forest fires have done considerable damage in northern 
Minnesota woods. Extremely dry weather has resulted in 
spread of several fires in northeastern Koochiching County 
and in St. Louis County. State Forester W. T. Cox has dis- 
patched men in automobiles from International Falls to 
fight the fires. He reported early this week that the fires 
are under control and he expects that cool weather will be 
a great aid in keeping down future fires. 

A. R. Priest, city salesman for the Webster Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, who was seriously injured a week ago 
when struck down by a man with a “blackjack,” is still at 
the city hospital. Physicians at first despaired of his life, 
but now hold out hope for his ultimate recovery. His as- 
sailant, a city detective of St. Paul, is under $5,000 bail on 
the charge of assault in the first degree. 

The Carpenter-Neuman Lumber Company is putting in an 
extensive lumber and fuel yard at Jamestown, N. D. The 
firm has obtained a new site for its activities in that city. 

















AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 


DututH, Minn., Aug. 2.—Duluth building permits for 
July amounted to $202,685, exceeding the July, 1915, 
record by $1,263. There was a total of 184 permits. 

The Ruggles timber, situated in Beltrami County, Minn., 
and which includes some of the best pine now standing in 
the State, will be put on the market early this fall. There is 
about 50,000,000 feet. The timber is owned by C. F. Rug- 
gles, of Manistee, Mich. 

Temporary scarcity of logs has occasioned a shutdown of 
No. 2 sawmill of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, at 
Virginia, Minn. Heavy snows of last season caused a short- 
age of the winter cut, and it is difficult to meet the demands 
of the two large mills by summer logging. It is uncertain 
whether the No. 2 mill will resume before late in the fall. 


IN THE EASTERN FIELD 














FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


New York, Aug. 1—The past two weeks have seen 
a better condition in the lumber business. It is true 
that prices are low, but the character of the inquiries 
from yards and industrial sources is very encouraging and 
there is every prospect of a normal business developing by 
September or October. The figures of the building depart- 
ment are encouraging and show substantial increases over 
the corresponding period of last year. In some sections of 
the market which were overbuilt in the last boom the new 
plans come up slowly, but in the downtown sections and 
places where more expensive work develops the improvement 
is progressing. Real estate men say that this can be 
counted upon as a forerunner of better business. 

While wholesalers have not been booking new business in 
proportion to the activity enjoyed by the yards, the fact re- 
mains that when wholesalers were busy in the early spring 
yards were sending out very little lumber. They bought 
very freely on the advance and now are beginning to move 
some of those supplies. It is not at all surprising that 
business to wholesalers has dropped off, but inquiries the 
last two weeks indicate that a normal business from both 
viewpoints soon can be looked for. 

Wholesalers returning from upstate sections find a good 
inquiry and demand from furniture and manufacturing 
sources. This class of trade has kept up well during the 
spring and early summer and it was thought a more sus- 
tained lull would develop. While this would not have been 
surprising the fact is that operations continued nicely and 
there is no reason to look for anything but a satisfactory 
trade from the suburban sections catered to by the whole- 
salers from this market. 

‘ 


QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 1—The feeling of optimism 
over the outlook seems more general among the lumber- 
men here than it has been for some time. Many seem 
to think that the recent floods in the South, which are 
causing a further curtailment of production, were just what 
was needed to give backbone to’a market inclined to go in 
the right direction, and some have advanced their prices on 
yellow pine and North Carolina pine within the last few 
days. Buying is much better. Retail stocks have decreased, 
while the yard men were refraining from buying, and they 
are now coming into the market just at a time when the 
railroads and industrials are also buying more heavily. Box 
makers and those who are interested in the revival of muni- 
tions and other foreign contracts are resuming a good buying 
pace since the revival of foreign business. Furniture manu- 
facturers are generally busy and are buying well. General 
mercantile business is good and the small trade in the yards 
is lively. Building is active. 

The report of the bureau of building inspection for July 
shows a falling off compared with July of last year, but the 
total for the year to date is still far ahead of last year and 
much dwelling construction is contemplated that probably 
will fatten up the averages for the next two or three months. 
During July 694- permits were granted, at an estimated 
value of $2,974,345. In July, 1915, there were 918 permits 
of a total value of $3,659,940. For the year to date the 
figures are 5,072 permits and $28,028,065 value, as com- 
pared with 5,741 permits and $22,726,330 cost in the first 
seven months of 1915. 

The hardwoods continue in good demand and prices are as 
strong as at any time this summer, if not stronger. Plain 
_and quartered red and white oak, thick ash, bass, maple and 
low grade chestnut are in best demand, with prices inclined 
toward tightening. Poplar, gum and the better grades-of 
chestnut have gained in strength and activity. Birch, beech, 
cherry and mahogany are selling readily at firm prices, and 








Living Room, Sun Parlor, Hall and Dining Room in 
residence of W. K. Grove, Orange, N. J., all finished 
in Birch—Stained Mahogany. 





Birch 


Is A Versatile Wood 


It takes readily and artistically 
any desired stain, while a finish in 
natural colors is very attractive. 
Moreover, Birch is so adaptable 
that it gives the best effect for the 
interior trim of every part of the 
house from cozy corner and built-in 
book case to kitchen and bedroom. 


Birch not only finishes up beauti- 
fully in colored stains, but has also 
been selected as the favorite wood 
for White Enamel finish. This is 
but another reason why it is suited 
to your trade and why you should 
have a good stock in your yards. 
Why wait until you have calls for 
Birch and are unable to supply 
them, before you decide to stock it? 
Do it now and show your customers 
you have the initiative to create new 
business backed by merit for Birch. 


Sells On Its Merit 


You can always safely recommend it 
for Doors, Case, Base, Flooring, Mould- 
ings, Ornamental Columns, Stairways, 
Mantels and for all sorts of interior 
work. To see Birch in actual use write 
any of the firms listed below and ask 
for our Birch Book “A”. Beside views 
of homes finished throughout in Birch 
you'll also find much valuable informa- 
tion about this peer of finish woods. Write 
for your copy now. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., | WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 





Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
Se ee CO.. |G. w. JONES LUMBER CO., 
oe te Appleton, Wis. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO.. pore 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


Washington “” Waters temic.“ 

Idaho White ee wl ta White 
—— California Redwood, California White Pine 

-—=—| Northern 

Red Cedar 


and Sugar Pine. 
Mixed and all White Pine and 
Wisconsin Hemlock. 
Quick Shipments beth from our mills and from 
our large Minnesota Transfer Warehouse Stock. 
{Good Grades. 


OUR j 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. 


Siding and Shingles always 
in Transit. 


Prompt Shipments. 
Satisfied Customers. 
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"Central Warehouse Lumber Co. 


“The Home of Quality” : Minnesota Transfer 
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Announcement 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Aug. I, 1916. 
We have sold our planing mill and lumber yard 
at Menominee, Mich., to Mr. Walter C. Mansfield, 
who has been our agent there for eighteen years. 
He has taken over that branch of our business and 
we are pleased to commend him to the trade. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY. 





Announcement 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Aug. I, 1916, 


Having purchased the planing mill plant and 
yard of Sanford & Treadway, at Menominee, Mich., 
I propose to continue the business and furnish the 
same high grade of stock for which the mill has 
become noted, and trust to be favored with a 
liberal share of the trade. 











WALTER C. MANSFIELD. 





Buying Short 
On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecan give you this service 
on 





All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 








DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, mes onde Doors, Blinds, 





indow Frames a louldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., xazinex., 








This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 


Lumber Shed 


2 information on the building of lum- 

Construction ber sheds — other a used 
* by the retail lumber yard, 

A Book for Retail Lumbermea— “rng book is 8x11 inches in size, 

By Met. L. Saley. 176 pages, is printed on a high grade 


sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen, 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 


Price, post- 





there is no surplus in sight. White pine is more active and 
many dealers are oversold, and are advancing their prices, 
especially on the lower grades. Spruce is still scarce and is 
selling at good prices. While several concerns have been 
making big cuts of Remtock their number is so small that 
the market has held firm, and many do not look for much of 
a reduction on account of the new cut. Cypress demand 
has been good, and several dealers have advanced their prices 
because they expect a scarcity before the swamps are fit 
to get into again after the floods. The same applies to 
cypress shingles. The yellow pine dealers all seem to feel 
encouraged by the outlook, and some local wholesalers have 
already advanced their prices. North Carolina pine prices 
are still Jower than they should be, but with reduced pro- 
duction, and a steady consumption, they are tending upward. 
Box is strong, sizes are medium, and roofers are the most 
plentiful. Cedar shingles are active at fair prices. Lath 
are in good demand and prices are firm. 

At the adjourned meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which was held last Tuesday 
again to consider the matter of a reconsignment charge at 
Cape Charles, no definite action was taken, but it was the 
sense of the majority present that they did not favor any 
change from present conditions, 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 1.—Building construction 
throughout New England continues its surprising activ- 
ity during the hot weather. Contracts awarded last 
week in this district aggregated in value $4,413,000, com- 
paring with $3,126,000 for the corresponding week last year. 
Building contracts to date in New England now break all 
previous records by more than $6,000,000. 

Collections are good and those who want to discount notes 
are securing very reasonable rates. Although the prevailing 
rate for time money is 4 percent, single name paper has sold 
here this week as low as 3% percent. The discount rate of 
the Boston Federal reserve bank is 3 percent for ten days or 
less, 34% percent for ten to thirty days, and 4 percent for 
thirty to ninety days. Trade acceptances for rediscount are 
quoted at 3 percent. 

Boston companies operating logging camps in Maine and 
New Hampshire expect their payrolls to swell this winter, 
as an indirect result of the war in Europe. Bangor employ- 
ment agencies already are asking $10 a month more than last 
year’s wages. Few men are coming across the border from 
Canada to obtain jobs with the northern New England log- 
ging operators, while the war has cut off the immigration 
of Russians, Poles, Finns ete., and domestic labor is offered 
such high wages in the munitions plants that offers of $40 
a month and board in the logging camps do not attract 
them. 





CENTRAL SOUTH 


NOTES FROM CENTRAL LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA, ‘LA., July 31.—The shortage of cars is 
causing much trouble in this section, many of the mills 
reporting that they have lost two or three day’s time in 
the last week. They declare the shortage is as acute, if not 
worse than it was several morths ago, and that the railroads 
can give no encouragement as to when the supply of cars 
will be augmented. Y 

An unusual amount of new business has been received 
during the last ten days and the millmen are much encour- 
aged. ‘They look for a continued increased demand, with 
corresponding advances in prices. In fact, several mills re- 
port having issued new price lists, with advances of 50 cents 
to $1 cn many items, and say they are securing a good busi- 
ness at the higher quotations. Continuation of curtailment 
of production is approved of and is expected to continue to 
have a good effect on the market. Several large inquiries 
from Mexican sources have been received during the last ten 
days and increased business from that territory is expected 
in the near future. 

The railroads are placing large orders for material almost 
daily and several good-sized schedules were submitted to the 
mills in this section last week, with the offered prices show- 
ing a slight increase over those of two weeks ago. Demand 
for ties, both hewn and sawed yellow pine, is especially good. 

Local lumbermen are greatly interested in the report that 
the Federal Government is about to place an order for 200,- 
000,000 feet of yellow pine planking to be used for military 
purposes. ‘Timber bills are offered in good volume and prices 
show a slight advance on the smaller items that heretofore 
have been weak. Demand and prices on structural timbers 
hold firm, latest quotations being: Rough heart 7x16—28- 
foot, $28, f. o. b. mill; 7x16—24-foot, $27, f. 0. b. mill. Ties 
still bring a good price, latest quotations on heart dry 7x8— 
8-foot and 6x8—9-foot being $17 f. o. b. mill. Demand for 
sills has increased and prices hold steady. Both demand for 
and prices on car material have increased, 2-inch decking anl 
1-inch siding leading in demand. Dimension is in unusually 
good demand and prices on most items are up 50 cents. Sev- 
eral large Texas line yards last week placed orders for 200 
or 500 cars of straight dimension and others are reparted 
to be in the market for 400 or 500 cars more. Stocks are 
reported to be in fair condition. 

Boards are in good demand, with prices about the same 
as at the last report, Nos. 1 and 2 8- and 12-inch being in 
greater demand than 10-inch. Demand for shiplap continues 
firm with prices on No. 2 about the same as those on No. 1, 
showing a slight increase. Prices on grooved roofing hold 
steady, while demand has increased. Prices on No. 1 fencing 
have advanced 50 cents, while on No. 2 quotations are sta- 
tionary ; demand for both are good, with 1x6 No. 2 leading. 
The demand for case, base and jambs has improved and 
prices are steady. Requests for finish have increased, but 
prices have not advanced correspondingly. Shipments of 
drop siding in the better grades during the last week have 
almost doubled in volume as compared to those of several 
weeks past. Prices show a corresponding improvement. 
Ceiling in the higher grades is in better demand and prices 
are slightly improved. Flooring has increased in demand 
and prices have advanced slightly, the latest quotation for 
B and better flat grain being $19.50 f. 0. b. mill. On No. 3 
stock the demand is about the same as at last report, with 
demand increasing but little. 














SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


HATTIESBURG, MISs., July 31.—Weather conditions 
have improved a great deal during the last week, and 
the little mills are able to operate again. Yard stocks 
are drying very fast and delayed orders are now being filled. 
The car situation has shown some improvement during the 
last week. 

Mills in this section that are able to take rush orders for 
timbers have been getting very fancy prices for stringers 
and other railroad repair timbers during the last fifteen 
days. These orders were placed by railroads in the South 
that were damaged by the recent storm. The shed stock 
market continues to show an improvement, most of the 
mills now being very well filled up with shed stock orders. 
Even though there has been a material increase in demand, 
the mills which are at this time curtailing do not expect to 
increase their running time for the present. 


The Alabama & Mississippi Railroad, which it was thought 
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had been put out of business for at least sixty days as a 
~ result of the storm, again is in running order and lumber 


is moving from Laurel, Leakesville and Vinegar Bend to 
Pascagoula. 

A. S. Hinton has closed down the two small mills that }: 
has been operating near Lumberton, having cut out hi 
timber location. ‘The large mill managed by him will con 
tinue in operation. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 

Littte Rock., ArK., July 31.—The Forestry Service 
proposes to provide interesting forestry exhibits at the 
county fairs during the coming fall. From 1910 to 1914 
an exhibit was shown at the Hot Springs fair and the presen; 
movement is a result of the success of that display. It is 
thought that the Government will pay for the installation 
of the exhibits, and transportation charges and the expens: 
of a man to demonstrate the display. The other expenses 
will have to be borne by the county. 

The Cheese Wyman Stave Company will resume operations 
at the Melbourne stave mill. 

The large and modern cooperage plant of W. R. Cady & 
Sons, at Rogers, Ark., is completed. The main building is 
80x95 feet, has a fireproof roof and is of hollow tile con- 
struction. Apple barrels will be manufactured exclusively. 

The office building of the McLean Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany at Argenta has been completed and O. M. Krebs and 
other officials of the company who are supervising the con- 
struction of the mill have moved in. Work on the mill is 
progressing rapidly and it is thought that the cutting of 
logs will begin in September. 

The Rockwell Manufacturing Company has received an 
order for 2,000 screen doors to be used in the barracks at 
Texas City and is said to be the first war order received in 
Little Rock. 

The Arkansas Railroad Commission will combine with 
shippers’ organizations of Arkansas to fight an increase in 
rates on intrastate shipments of lumber over the Rock 
Island and Iron Mountain railroads, announced in tariffs 
issued last week and effective August 1. The commission 
contends that any intrastate rates other than those in its 
Standard Distance Freight Tariff No. 5 are illegal. Other 
roads will file similar tariffs, it is reported. 

The new tariffs raise the rates on hauls of any distance 
from 9 to 3314 percent. In addition they refuse to recognize 
through rates established by the commission on joint ship- 
ments and return to the use of combinations of locals. 

The railroads claim authority to make the increase in 
the tariffs because of the recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Memphis rate case. The new 
tariffs contain no provision for rates on Iumber transferred 
from one line to another. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo.; Aug. 1.—The Missouri-Kansas 
corn belt still is without rain and the excessively high 
temperatures that have been prevalent throughout July 
have not been modified except by local showers. It is one 
of the longest droughts on record and the damage to the 
corn crop has been very severe, although there still is a 
chance to save the crop from a failure. Last week there 
has more than ever been a tendency among the retailers 
to hold off their buying until they know how the corn crop 
will turn out. good general rain would be of immense 
benefit to the lumber trade, and in the districts where the 
eorn best has withstood the drought the buying would un- 
doubtedly be brisk as a result. Crops aside from corn have 
been very fair this season and the rural districts are in 
very good condition, but a corn crop is essential to put real 
dash into business. 

The ear shortage situation has become acute in this sec- 
tion. Some of the southern yellow pine mills report that 
they are able to get only 10 percent of the cars they want 
and even the most fortunate ones say that the best they 
can get is 70 percent of their requirements. The menace of 
a general railway strike on top of that condition is causing 
the manufacturers to take notice. Paul Walker, general 
attorney for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie Railroad in 
a statement to Governor Capper, of Kansas, said: ‘Every- 
thing is working to make the car shortage the worst we 
ever had. The eastern lines have thousands of western cars 
and will not release them. Shipments from the East are 
joaded in the oldest cars and many of them must be laid 
- for repairs as soon as they reach here. The farmers are 
also selling their grain almost as fast as it is being threshed 
this year because of the high prices, and consequently the 
demand for cars is unusually great.” Another feature of the 
ear shortage this year is pointed out by Charles S. Keith, 
president of the Central Coal & Coke Company, in a letter 
to his salesmen in which he says that grain shipments largely 
have been diverted from the Gulf ports to the Atlantie sea- 
board because of the fact that vessels can make three trips 
from there to England and the continent in the time that 
they are making two from the Gulf ports, and so the empty 
grain cars are unavailable for lumber from the South on their 
return trips, as usually is the case. 

















IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 2.—With prices. improving to a 
slight extent, the lumber market in southeastern Texas 
is gradually picking up. While last week did not 
show any great increase in business, signs of activity are 
becoming more frequent, and orders are coming in a little 
faster. Prices have-advanced probably $1 since two weeks 
ago, with the demand growing especially in the retail trade. 

J. C. Hill, of J. C. Hill & Co., reported more orders and 
inquiries during the last week in July than for the preced- 
ing period of thirty days. He said: ‘We booked more 
orders during the last week than for any week during the 
last month and a half. We look for a general pick up in 
business all along the line. If the demand continues as at 
present, it means better prices.” 

George D. Jacobs, assistant secretary of the Norris Lum- 
ber Company also reported better prices, with the order files 
well filled. He said the railroads were doing a little more 
buying and reported several heavy rail shipments North and 
East. 

T. P. Wier, secretary of the R. W. Wier Lumber Company. 
reported the shipment of large quantities of lumber to the 
border for the use of the_army. One shipment of 200,000 
feet was sent last week. There is some difficulty in supply- 
ing the demand for material as the lumber used in the con 
struction of all buildings and shacks for the soldiers is in 
16-foot or multiples of that size. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


Beaumont, TEX., July 31.—Believing that the demand 
will increase materially in August and that prices will 
continue to show more strength, Beaumont manufactur- 
ers have shown reluctance in filing orders which have been 
placed during the last week. In a number of cases only 50 
percent of the material ordered was shipped, the mills claim 
ing they had not sufficient stocks on hand to fill the complet 
orders. -. 

But few of the plants have resumed full runs, the great 
majority of them maintaining a-five-day schedule, until stocks 
at the mills are actually below normal in many instances. 

A notable feature of the market last week was the activity 
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of the retail trade, numerous inquiries having been received 
for yard stocks and several large orders having been placed. 
The railroads also are circulating many inquiries for quota- 
tions on bridge timbers, ties and car material. 

ue to the opening of Beaumont’s deep water channel, the 
movement of lumber through this city has been much greater 
than ever before. During July 900 cars of 40 tons each, or 
36,000 tons of freight passed through this port to foreign 
countries. Of this amount 750 cars were loaded with lumber, 
some of it going to England and some to Mexico. 

Although definite dates were not given, it was announced 
today that two large lumber cargoes will be loaded at Port 
Beaumont during August. One will be shipped foreign by 
the Standard Export Lumber Company and the other will be 
shipped by J. C. Morris & Co. to New York. The latter ship- 
ment will consist of 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 

A valuable piece of business property in Beaumont, con- 
sisting of eight and a half lots and fronting two paved 
streets, two other main thoroughfares and the Kafsas City 
Southern main line, was acquired Saturday, July 29, by 
A. L. Carter, of W. T. Carter & Bro., of Houston. A new 
company, it is understood, will be organized at once, and, 
backed by the Carter brothers, will establish a retail lumber 
yard in Beaumont. The new yards will be opened for busi- 
ness within ninety days. 

Officials and employees of the ‘Turnbow Lumber Company 
and their families left today for Village Creek on the pleasure 
barge LaSalle and will spend Sunday fishing. This is the 
annual outing given by the Turnbow Lumber Company. 


ORANGE, Tex., Aug. 1—With orders more plentiful, 
the demand undeniably increasing from virtually every 
source and price much stronger, the mills in this section 
are holding a very optimistic view of market conditions. 
Mill stocks are considerably reduced, both as to interior and 
export stocks; accumulations of export ties and timbers that 
had awaited shipment for nearly a year were cleared recently 
from local yards. Local millmen say that the present situ- 
ation is to be credited very largely to the curtailment that 
has been practiced by mills throughout the yellow pine sec- 
tion; there have been no steps in this territory toward 
resumption of full time running schedules and no changes 
ace predicted, for the present, at least. Car shortage is 
reported as affecting mills at nearby points rather acutely. 
On account of the fact that there is a heavy inbound move- 
ment of various materials to Orange, the car supply here has, 
so far, been adequate to the cutbound movement. 

The dredge Matagorda today began work on the 200-foot 
by 3,000-foot slip, to be dredged to a depth of 26 feet, for the 
city of Orange. The municipal slip will branch from the 
Sabine River at a point about a half mile below what is 
known as the “cut-off,” about two miles from the business 
section of the city. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
is available for the work in hand: the plans contemplate 
throwing up an embankment along the side of the 3,000-foot 
slip and for a further distance of 3,000 feet to high land; 
on this embankment will be located a municipal railroad and 
vehicle roads that will serve the docks. ne side of the 
slip will be used exclusively by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, whose docks and monorail terminals will line the 
eanal. 


THE HARDWOOD FIELD 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 1—Weather conditions in this 
section during the last week have been much more favor- 
able with the result that logging operations are making 
much more satisfactory progress. Some of the mills in the 
lower valley have found it impossible to operate steadily on 
account of the scarcity of timber, but, if present good 
weather lasts for a while, the situation will be changed in 
this respect and production will assume more nearly normal 
proportions. y 

Although walnut is rather scarce in this territory J. kK 
Porter, of Springfield, Mo., has just made-a shipment froin 
Gravette, Ark., of eight cars of prime timber. The logs 
were cut last fall and were allowed to season during the 
winter. There has been a strong demand for walnut timber 
during the last few months, largely because of the unusual 
call for this material for use in the manufacture of gun- 
stocks for the warring nations. Furniture manufacturers 
are also in the market for walnut and those who_ have 
logs to sell are encountering no trouble whatever in dispos- 
ing of them. Memphis is consuming a large amount of wal- 
nut, the principal buyers being the Penrod, Jurden & Mc- 
Cowen Company, which has extensive contracts for the sup- 
ply of this material to the Allies for the manufacture of 
gunstocks. Prices are exceptionally high, owing to the ex- 
cellent demand and the scarcity of offerings. 

Announcement has been issued to the trade to the effect 
that James BE. Stark & Co. (Inc.), of this city, have suc- 
ceeded the copartnership of James E. Stark & Co. The ex- 
planation is given that the change is made ‘to meet the 
requirements of our large and expanding business, and_ will 
in no wise change the personne! of our former organization.” 
James BE. Stark is president, M. C. Raymond vice president, 
J. E. Walsh treasurer and E. A. Okerbloom secretary of 
James E, Stark & Co. (Inc.) 

















THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 1—A normal tone continues 
to govern the local hardwood market, while in some 
quarters reports indicate a brisker volume of business 
and dealers in general hold the opinion that relief from the 
summer inactivity will be forthcoming soon. While the un- 
loading of shipments in eastern trade centers through the 
lifting of the embargo barriers has tended to produce a tem- 
porary condition of marking time, with respect to the de- 
mand from those quarters, there has been enough current 
business to keep things moving satisfactorily. 

There are some weak spots on the price lists, poplar being 
rather quiet, with the exception of a call for No. 2 common, 
but on the whole there is nothing to warrant discourage- 
ment. The oaks hold up well for this season of the year, 
while ash and hickory are in call from vehicle and automo- 
bile manufacturers. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 3.—The lumber trade was 
rather slow last. week, but no complaints have been hear« 
over this condition. Indiana has-been sweltering in the 
hottest weather that has been experienced in many years and 
lumbermen are glad of the opportunity to take things easy. 
Business continues to be better than it was a year ago, and 
building operations are active. 

Practically all of the woodworking plants are operating at 
eapacity. Lumbermen believe that fall will produce a still 
larger volume of business. Contractors and architects de- 
clare that much business is in sight. 

Encouraging reports come from farm implement manufac- 
turers relative to business prospects for next year. During 
the last two weeks salesmen for these concerns have started 
to write orders for next year’s delivery, and they declare that 
without exception the retailers have increased their orders 
over former years. Vehicle manufacturers: have been greatly 
encouraged over the fact that their volume of business this 
year has been larger than they had expected, and for this 


‘ (Ala.) interests, and Mobile will be its home port. 


reason they will be less timid in buying for the next season. 

Business in hardwood circles is fairly active, and manufac- 
turers are heavy buyers in the market. Furniture manufac- 
turers now are observing the market reports carefully in 
preparation for buying material for their next season’s de- 
signs. Price cutting to create business is not as common as 
it was during the early months of the year. 

Box and cooperage plants are very busy and many com- 
panies dealing in products of this kind recently have an- 
nounced plans for extending their plants. While cooperage 
and box manufacturers near Indianapolis are busy, no short- 
ages of barrels and boxes have been reported. 

M. L. Gerste, and Roy Hallom, well known lumbermen of 
Memphis, Tenn., passed through Indianapolis last week while 
en route to New York on a motor trip. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 2.—There is a decidedly more 
optimistic feeling among the lumbermen of this city 
and vicinity. The yellow pine people are confident that 
their trade is on the upgrade for good, while the hardwood 
interests, who were disposed to take a rather dark view of 


the future a week or so ago, are finding more cheer in the 
outlook. 


Leland G. Banning, one of the large hardwood operators 
of this city, has purchased a tract of timber from the Hurst 
Estate, near Willhurst, Ky., and will erect a sawmill there, 


. the management of which has been placed in the hands of 


W. J. Resson, ef Frankfort. 

O. P. Hurd, who for two years has been a partner in the 
hardwood business of Bennett & Witte, has purchased the 
interest held by Mrs. Bennett since the death of her hus- 
band, and now is the sole owner of the business. He an- 
nounces that it will be continued under the same name and 
policy. 

The report of the building commissioner of Cincinnati for 
July shows a considerable falling off in the value of the 
improvements for which permits were taken out that month. 
for this July the aggregate is $768,350, which compares 
with $1,275,100 in July, 1915, a decline of $506,750, or 
something like 40 percent. The number of permits, however, 
fell only from 1,543 in 1915 to 1,454 in July this year, a 
decline of but about 6 percent. The commissioner explains 
that the number of permits has been maintained so well 
through the great number of suburban improvements. For 
the year to date the number of permits is 9,751, valued at 
$6,058,905, against 9,615, valued at $6,942,764, in the corre- 
sponding seven months of 1915. 





NOTES FROM THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 29.—For another month at least 
mills in western Oregon will remain idle on Saturdays for 
the purpose of curtailing the output. Practically all of 
the mills in the Columbia River and Willamette valleys were 
idle today. The logging camps are doing very little at 
present and most of them are idle. The Wisconsin Logging 
& Timber Company’s camps at Oak Point on the lower Co- 
lumbia will resume operations August 1 with about 150 
men. 

O. M. Clark, president of the Clark & Wilson Lumber 
Company, Linnton, and president of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, returned last week from an extended tour of 
South America in the interest of trade extension between 
the United States and Peru, Bolivia and Chile. Mr. Clark 
undertook this-trip in April as one of three members of a 
committee selected in accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Pan-American Financial Congress of 1915 providing 
for a visit to Peru, Bolivia and Chile by a delegation of 
business men from the United States. The other two mem- 
bers of the committee were A. M. McLelland, of the Alden 
Mills Corporation, New Orleans, and Ernest H. Wands, of 
the American International Corporation, New York. Mr. 
Clark represented the lumber interests of the United States. 
He found possibilities for enlarging the volume of business 
in lumber there and will prepare a summary for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as soon as he has revised his notes 
gathered on the trip. He is firmly convinced that commercial 
opportunities await the United States in the republics of the 
neighboring continent. 

Activity is being resumed on the water front here and sev- 
eral craft are due to arrive soon to load lumber for offshore 
and coastwise ports. The schooner Georgina is due to arrive 
here to load a cargo of fir for Australia. It will receive 
cargo at the mills of the St. Johns Lumber Company and 
the Knappton Lumber Company. The barkentine Jrmgard is 
to load lumber at Westport for Australia. 

The new auxiliary sailing schooner City of Portland, built 
by the McCormick interests at St. Helens, and loading there 
for its maiden trip, will leave next week for Australia with 
2,000,000 feet of fir on board. The Ruby, another carrier 
of the same type, but smaller, will be ready to start on its 
maiden voyage in a few days. The Ruby was built at the 
St. Helens yard, but was sold while on the ways to Mobile, 
It is re- 
ported that its first trip will be to Panama. 

It was announced this week that steamers of the Daisy 
line will resume activity in the coastwise trade in a few 
days. These vessels were taken off the Portland-California 
run several months ago because of more inviting business 
elsewhere, but they will be back to carry general cargo north 
and lumber south. The Daisy Freeman will be the first to 
arrive. This craft will load 800,000 feet of fir at the Clark 
& Wilson mill at Linnton for California. The Daisy Mathews, 
a brand new vessel, will arrive in the river next week for a 
lumber cargo for California. 

Early next week the Japanese steamer Taisho Maru will 
be in the river to load lumber at Westport for Calcutta for 
Comyn, Mackall & Co. It will take about 2,000,000 feet. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


: NorFOLK, Va., July 31.—A review of the North Caro- 
lina pine market for July brings forth boldly the im- 
portant fact that curtailment in production by most of 
the Virginian’ and North and South Carolinian mills was 
general and decided. The heavy volume of water recently 
has played havoc with mills located in the lowlands in the 
eastern section of the Carolinas so far as manufacturing is 
concerned. Reports have come in of water being a foot or 
more deep in the main sawmills, making operation an impos- 
sibility. The monetary loss thus far sustained will not be 
so heavy as was occasioned the railroads and farmers in 
the western part of these States. Logging with any degree 
of promptness has been out of the question and in many 
parts of this section logging operations have been abandoned 
entirely. The curtailment at present in force, therefore, 
both voluntarily and involuntarily, will approximate, accord- 
ing to the best sources of information available, from 66% 
percent to 75 percent of the normal production. Freight 
movement by two of the largest southern roads is very much 
hampered because of loss of bridges and shipments will there- 
fore be necessarily greatly delayed in being brought north 
and east by roundabout routes. 

So far as the demand is concerned during the month there 
was practically no life whatever to the market. Orders 
were not numerous and no large amounts except in one or 
two instances were called for. There have not been the 
usual number of inquiries incident upon a dull market and 
i gamma reflection is that the buyers do not need any 
umber. , 

Not much improvement, if any, in the condition of 
market is expected during the coming month. “i 


Labor Shortage 


Car Shortage 
Spells 


Slow Deliveries 


Bumper crops mean money for 


Mr. Farmer. Anticipate your 
lumber needs before the rush 
comes and be ready. 


Mixed Car Specialists 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 
Schofield, Wis. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 














We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. y 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 

_ Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 

‘hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















b i i f mod 
Dustman 4 Co.ering the construction of modern 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 

Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store — gar- 

Buildin Z Cons * ages; also the various phases of con- 

and traction struction. A good book for the retailer 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 








White Pine Pits , 


OREGON STOCKS 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) 'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 








Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 





West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Prion BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 
347 Oliver Bldg., 











B. W. Cross Lumber Co., errrspurcH. PA. 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent. No. 1 Barn. 


a AC. Bruner Gompany 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, put sbEtenia® Pa. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 














A. J. Lundt, president of the Root River Lumber 
Company, Racine, Wis., was a Chicago visitor Monday. 


D. R. Bodwell, of the Kansas City office of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, spent the latter part of the 
week in Chicago. 


W. M. McDonald, of M. W. McDonald & Sons, Otis 
Building, Chicago, has been ill at his home, 3932 Pine 
Grove Avenue, for the last few days. 


F. B. Robertson, manager of the lumber department 
of the Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, Tenn., made 
one of his periodical visits to Chicago during the week. 


W. E. Vogelsang, sales manager of the Turtle Lake 
Lumber Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., with mills at 
Winchester, Wis., was one of the local trade visitors on 
Wednesday. 


E. A. Thornton, head of the E. A. Thornton Lumber 
Company, Chicago, is at Marquette, Mich., and other 
northern points. He expected to visit some of the mills 
in Canada before returning. 


Miss Florence Carlson, stenographer in the offices of 
the Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, Monadnock 
Building, is away on a month’s vacation, which will be 
spent with relatives at Victor, Colo. 


J. E. Dulweber, sales manager of the Kraetzer Cured 
Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago 
Thursday, conferring with H. F. Hooper, representative 
in Chicago territory for the company. 


N. A. Gladding, general sales manager of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., stopped off in Chicago 
on Thursday en route to the Pacific coast, for a stay of 
some time at different mill operations. 


J. D. Staples, secretary and treasurer of the North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Company, Gladstone, Mich., 
with his family is spending a vacation of a month in 
Chicago, stopping at the Plaza Hotel. 


M. A. Mummert, who has charge of the yellow pine 
department of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Company, 
Chicago, spent part of his vacation at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
returning to Chicago the latter part of the week. 


Neil Gregertsen, of Gregertsen Bros., McCormick 
Building, Chicago, one of the lumbermen followers of 
Izaae Walton, is on a two weeks’ fishing trip in north- 
ern Wisconsin, Mr. Gregertsen’s vacation being spent at 
Minocqua. 


E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and Mrs, Sterling are spending their vacation on 
an automobile trip to Wisconsin. They expect to be 
gone two weeks. 


F. R. Gadd, vice president of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, Harvester Building, Chicago, intends to leave 
next week to spend the remainder of the month on his 
summer vacation-at Mackinac, where he expects a very 
pleasant and restful time. 


F. M. Baker, secretary and treasurer of the Hardwood 
Mills Lumber Company, Monadnock Building, Chicago, 
is spending his vacation with his family at Paw Paw 
Lake, Mich. He expects to return next week but his 
family will remain there during August. 


Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., former presi- 
dent of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, and 
his family were members of a party of Greencastle peo- 
ple who passed through Chicago during the week en route 
to Alaska, where their summer vacation will be spent. 


R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will leave early in 
the week for Minneapolis, Minn., where he will attend 
the semiannual meeting of the Northern Pine Associa- 
tion, which will be held at the Hotel Radisson on 
Tuesday. 


Wood Beal, vice president and treasurer of the James 
D. Lacey Timber Company, McCormick Building, Chi- 
cago, returned Tuesday from the Adirondacks, where for 
a few weeks he directed the work of a force of Lacey 
cruisers that had been estimating on a large tract of 
timberland. 


L. L. Satler, secretary of the Satler-Hamilton Lumber 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., wholesaler of yellow and white 
pine, oak, hemloek and hardwoods, was in Chicago Thurs- 
day en route to a visit to the lumber producing sections 
of the Pacific coast. While here he talked the lumber 
situation over with several in the local trade. 


R. R. Chaffee, assistant professor of forestry at the 
Pennsylvania State College, has taken a position with 
Wheeler & Dusenbury at Endeavor, Pa., the well known 
white pine people, whom he will serve in the capacity 
of forest engineer. Prof. Chaffee has been with the 
Pennsylvania State College for the last five years. 


N. J. Clears, Chicago representative for the North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Company, of Gladstone, 
Mich., and the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn., who has been recuperating at the 
home of his brother-in-law, Dr. B. N. Davies, Lansing, 
Mich., following an operation performed several weeks 
ago, is again able to be at his desk in the Monadnock 
Building. 


Irving J. Miley, manager of the Baltimore Sash & 
Door Company of Baltimore, Md., was called to Chicago 
this week by the death of his mother. Mr. Miley, who 
has been in the East for nearly twenty years, is a 
former Wisconsin lumberman, having entered the busi- 
ness at Eau Claire. Of late years he has been a spe- 
cialist in cypress millwork, of which his company turns 
out a large quantity. 


R. B. Spencer, lumberman, sash and door wholesaler 
and banker, and head of R. B. Spencer & Co., of Waco, 
Tex., is spending the week in Chicago with his family, 
stopping at the Chicago Beach Hotel. Mr. Spencer and 
his family are on an automobile tour and will leave in a 
few days on a trip east, stopping at all the leading 
cities. R. B. Spencer & Co. operate thirty-five retail 
lumber yards in Texas. 


O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Mrs. Swan were in Chicago on Tuesday, en route 
to Atlantic, Iowa, where part of their vacation will be 
spent. Mr. Swan expected to stay a few weeks there 
and on his return to Oshkosh Mrs. Swan contemplated 
going on to Clifton, Col., and spending a few weeks at 
a fruit ranch that they have there. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago, who had been sick two weeks at his Chicago 
home, was able a few days ago to go with his family to 
their summer home, at Pleasant Point, Green Lake, Wis. 
Mr. Lowe expected that dividing his time between golf- 
ing am fishing at Green Lake would put him in fine 
shape for his return later in the month. William Tem- 
pleton, of the same company, is spending this month with 
his family at South Haven, Mich. 


Mr. and Mrs. James D. Lacey and their daughter, 
Mrs. Victor Thrane, went to New York last week to 
attend the New York Yacht Club’s annual regatta. The 
regatta will end August 10 and the time will be spent 
upon Mr. Lacey’s steam yacht Kajeruna. During the 
regatta some of the places to be touched will be New 
London, Conn., Mattapoisett, Mass., Long Island Sound 
points and Newport, L. I. Mr. and Mrs. Lacey will 
have as their guests during the regatta Mr. and Mrs. 
Hofstra, of New York. 


J. H. Foresman, third vice president and general 
retail manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and vice president of the Minnetonka 
Lumber Company, of Oklahoma, Okla., and J. E. Marrs, 
treasurer and general manager of the Minnetonka Lum- 
ber Company, of Oklahoma, and their families left Chi- 
cago last Saturday on the steamship Minnesota for 
Charlevoix, Mich., where they will spend their vacation. 
Mr. Foresman and his family arrived in Chicago Satur- 
day morning. Mr. Marrs came a few days later. He 
with his son had stopped at Moline, Ill., where they 
bought a Velie car. They drove to Chicago and took 
the machine with them to the northern resort. Judging 
from the golf paraphernalia that both Mr. Foresman and 
Mr. Marrs had with them most of their vacation will 
be spent driving the little pill around the fine course 
at Charlevoix. 


WISCONSIN COMPANY WILL HOLD ANNUAL 
ROUND-UP 


The eleventh annual meeting of branch managers and 
office employees of the Wilbur Lumber Company, with 
headquarters in Milwaukee, Wis., and branch yards at 
various points in Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana, will be 
held August 16-18, according to invitations that have 
been issued. As usual, the second day will be devoted to 
a picnic dinner and outing at the country residence of 
Mr. and Mrs, R. W. Houghton on Lake Nemahbin. Live 
lumber topics will be discussed at the business sessions, 
together with a review of the last year’s business and 
plans for the future. 








FIGURES ON LUMBER PRODUCTION AND SHIP- 
MENTS 


The June cut and shipment statistics of the affiliated 
associations of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation show 624 mills reporting a cut during that 
month of 1,395,500,000 feet and shipments of 1,192,200,- 
000 feet, showing the excess of production over ship- 
ments for that month to be 203,300,000 feet, or 17.1 
percent. In the previous month, with 631 mills reporting, 
the excess of production over shipments was 101,500,000 
feet, or 7.5 percent. The June statistics, divided as to 
softwood and hardwood production, show the former to 
be 1,300,600,000 feet, with shipments of 1,113,100,000 
-feet, indicating a cut in excess of shipments of 187,500,- 
000 feet, or 16.8 percent. The hardwood figures for 
June show the production to be 94,900,000 feet and ship- 
ments 79,100,000 feet, leaving the production in excess 
of shipments 15,800,000 feet, or 20 percent. Com- 
parative figures for June of this year and last, from 508 
identical mills, give the production for June this year 
1,152,900,000 feet, as against 1,049,200,000 feet for the 
corresponding month of last year, while the shipments 
for the same month were 998,700,000 feet, as compared 
with 958,200,000 feet last year. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30 the total reported 
cut for the period aggregated 13,515,700,000 feet, while 


’ the shipments totaled 14,648,700,000 feet, indicating that 


shipments exceeded the cut for the fiscal year by 133,000,- 
000 feet, or 1 percent. The cut of soft woods in that 
period amounted to 12,410,100,000 feet and the ship- 
ments 12,625,300,000 feet, the shipments exceeding the 
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eut in soft woods by 215,200,000 feet, or 1.7 percent. 
With hardwoods for the corresponding year the produc- 
tion was 1,105,600,000 feet and shipments were 1,023,- 
400,000 feet, the cut showing an excess of 82,200,000 
feet, or 8 percent. The figures as compiled by Secretary 
Kellogg are contained in the last monthly bulletin issued 
by the association, 


A COURSE IN LUMBER AND ITS USES 


The University of Minnesota through its general exten- 
sion division has announced a correspondence study course 
on the subject ‘‘Lumber and Its Uses.’’ The course is 
planned to be helpful to lumber dealers, contractors, car- 
penters and others whose work requires the use of lumber. 
While only a year ago but one university possessed such 
a course, that being the University of Wisconsin, thir- 
teen American colleges are now giving similar courses. 





DISASTROUS FIRE IN LUMBER DISTRICT 


Shortly after noon on last Monday a fire broke out in 
the planing mill plant of the Rittenhouse & Embree Com- 
pany, Thirty-fifth Street and Racine Avenue, in Chicago, 
which resulted in one of the most disastrous fires that the 
lumber district has suffered in recent months. 

Joseph Buczkowski, who was an employee in the harness 
shop of Rittenhouse & Embree Company, lost his life in 
the conflagration and the loss to the lumber company, 
which was mostly upon hardwood flooring, was placed at 
$100,000. The big warehouse of S. Silberman & Sons, 
hides and wool, was also damaged by water and the loss 
to the stock is placed at approximately the same as suf- 
fered by the lumber company. 

The fire proved to be one of the most spectacular fires 
that the central manufacturing district, in which the lum- 
ber plant is located, has had for a long time. Prac- 
tically the whole fire fighting force of the south side was 
called out to combat the flames. A high wind was blow- 
ing at the time and the firemen 
had extreme difficulty in prevent- va 
ing the fire from spreading not oe 
only east, but south of the plant. 
Had this spread occurred, several 
big warehouses in the district 
would have been in the path of 
the flames. It was only the 
heroic efforts of the firemen that 
prevented an extremely disastrous 
blaze. 

Not only were twenty-five fire en- 
gines called out to fight the fire, | 
but the fire boats Joseph Medill 
and Graeme Stewart were sum- 
moned to aid in the work. Many | 
of the firemen were overcome and | 
it was feared for a time that it 
was probable that some had lost 
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PREDICTS REVIVAL IN LUMBER DEMAND 


E. I. Garland, who recently was placed in charge of 
sales in territory east of the Mississippi River for the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company at Everett, Wash., with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., spent the latter part 
of the week in Chicago during a trip that he is making 
to survey the lumber situation within the territory over 
which he has charge of sales. Mr. Garland is of the 
opinion that early fall will witness a very strong revival 
in the lumber business. He said that all conditions point 
to continued prosperity for at least several months and 
that the big consumers of lumber who have lately been 
out of the market will be compelled to come back for 
extensive supplies. Speaking of the crop situation within 
territory that he has covered within the last two weeks 
he said that conditions are much better than indicated 
by crop reports appearing in the daily papers and ema- 
nating from sources that make a business of specula- 
tion in the different cereals. He cited as an instance 
conditions in the Dakotas, which although admittedly 
bad in spots, are not so, taking the two Dakotas as a 
whole. As a general proposition Mr. Garland said he 
found that corn conditions promise large yields and 
that the wheat yield of some of the Mississippi Valley 
States will be larger than expected. 





SHOWS WHITE PINE PRICES THIRTY YEARS 
AGO 

An interesting comparison of the prices obtained for 
white pine thirty years ago and the prices in effect today 
ean be obtained by examining the cut of an invoice ren- 
dered by the Lord & Bushnell Company to a customer. 
Priees were less then than they are today, but the increase 
in the price of white pine lumber has been less proportion- 
ally than the increase on most commodities. Thirty years 
ago white pine was about the only kind of soft wood sold 
in Chicago, so it was not necessary to mark the spe- 
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their lives. The fire started about 
the time that the wind began to 
create a change from theextremely 
warm temperatures that had been 
prevailing in Chicago for several 
days and its velocity made it 
more difficult for the firemen to 
bring the flames under control. 
Although the flames devastated 
an area of two blocks, the chief 
loss suffered by Rittenhouse & 
Embree was on six hardwood 
flooring storage sheds, contain- 
ing many thousands of feet of 
oak and maple flooring. In shed 
No. 3 there were some surfaced 
pine and a small quantity of fir 
and pine flooring and ceiling. The 
area swept was that surrounding 
the planing mill of the company, 
which is directly across the street 
from the office building and lum- 
ber storage yards. The only 
thing left remaining on the east 
side of the street belonging to the 
company is the pine planing mill. : 
The fire started near the gate entrance to the planing 
mill yard, which is located midway in the block on Thirty- 
fifth Street. Hardly were the firemen on the scene 
before the flames were enveloping the storage sheds and 
threatening the larger nearby structures. 

The fire did not interrupt the business of the lumber 
company. During its progress four or five motor trucks 
which are used by the concern in making long haul de- 
liveries were sent out. Just as soon as it was seen that 
the hardwood flooring stocks of the company were 
doomed, orders were telegraphed for prompt shipment of 
twenty-five cars of oak and maple flooring. Until their 
arrival the flooring business of the company will be sup- 
plied from stocks taken from its Belmont Avenue yard. 
The fire was such a dangerous one that Fire Marshal 
O’Connor called out practically all the fire fighting appa- 
ratus of the south side before the flames were subdued 
and Chief of Police Healey was on hand in charge of 
fifty policemen. It was at first thought that every one 
had escaped but later the body of Beezkowski was found 
in the harness room of the mill. He had been in the 
employ of the company for several years as a harness 
maker. 

Miss Elizabeth McFarland, telephone operator of the 
company, was the heroine of the fire. Although the fire 
had filled the office structure with smoke and all the 
other employees had fled, the young woman stuck to her 
post and answered emergency switchboard calls until she 
was forced to quit in order to save her own life. 

The fire loss as stated is practically covered by in- 
surance, 





INVOICE RENDERED OVER THIRTY YEARS AGO FOR WHITE PINE 


cies on the invoice. The customer that bought this bill 
of lumber is still a customer of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany and is only one of many that the company has held 
by service and the excellent product that it markets. This 
invoice was found a short time ago when Mr. Kerwen was 
examining some old files. 

The Lord & Bushnell Company reports that deliveries 
are away behind orders. This condition is brought about 
largely by the scarcity of men and not by the unusual 
size of the volume of-business, Labor is very scarce and 
is apparently getting more so. 





RETURNS FROM CONFERENCE WITH PRESI- 
DENT WOODS 


F. F. Fish, of Chicago, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, returned Saturday from a 
flying trip to Boston, where he held a conference with 
John M. Woods, recently elected president of the associa- 
tion. President Woods and Secretary Fish conferred 
upon several important matters relative to the work of 
the association. During the conference President Woods 
made his committee selections; announcement of these 
will be made as soon as their acceptances can be ob- 
tained. 

While East Secretary Fish spent a very enjoyable few 
hours at the Corinthian Yacht Club at Marblehead, Mass., 
of which President Woods is a member. 

The association is sending out from its headquarters 
in the McCormick Building copies of the official repart 
of the recent nineteenth annual meeting, held at the Hotel 
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Sherman, Chicago, during the middle of June. The book- 
let contains the likeness of President Woods and other 
officers of the association, a reproduction of the annual 
banquet photograph and almost a complete verbatim 
report of the proceedings of the annual gathering. The 
report has been sent not only to the membership of the 
association but to others interested in the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. Secretary Fish stated 
that reports reaching the association indicate that the 
trade situation is showing an improvement with hard- 
woods. 


NEW WEST COAST TRAFFIC MANAGER AP- 
POINTED 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 29.—L. S. McIntyre has been 
appointed traffic manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association to succeed F. G. Donaldson, resigned. 
Mr. McIntyre will take up his new work August 1. The 
offices of the traffic department were recently moved from 
Portland, Ore., where they have been located for several 
years while under the management of Mr. Donaldson. 
This move was thought necessary in order to bring all 
departments of the association under the direction of gen- 
eral offices of the association. Mr. McIntyre comes to the 
association well equipped with experience in traffie work. 
For three years he has been chief clerk to General Freight 
Agent F. D. Burroughs, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. He has been in the employ of the Mil- 
waukee for seven years and prior to that time was with 
— Gulf & Ship Island Railway Company at Gulfport, 
iss. 








ADVOCATES BUILDING OF TEACHERAGES 


Under the title ‘‘The New Teacherage That Should 
Be Everywhere’’ the August issue of the Ladies Home 
Journal devotes an entire page, consisting mostly of illus- 
trations, to the subject of teacherages, which has been 
told about at various times in the columns of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. The work of 
ee REA promoting the idea of teacherages 
: 2 for every community is one of 

* importance for every lumberman, 

* not only from the standpoint of 
community development, but also 
in the promotion of the sales of 
more lumber. The United States 
Bureau of Education has been an 
important factor in urging cot- 
tages for teachers in rural com- 
munities and just what has been 
accomplished is well exemplified 
in the Ladies Home Journal, lay- 
out. On page one of the August 
issue; Dudley Harmon, who con- 
tributes the department ‘‘My 
Government. and I’’ to the well 
known periodical, has the follow- 
ing to say regarding the cottages 
under the caption ‘‘Our Home- 
less Teachers’’: 

How fares the rural school teach- 
er in your community? Your Gov- 
ernment thinks that if rural com- 
munities would make better provi- 
sion for the school teacher country 
children would have better teachers, 
rather than, as now, the most capa- 
ble ones quitting the rural school as 
soon as they can get positions in 
town. Government experts believe 
that the little cottage for teachers 
is one solution of the problem of 
getting the competent ones to stay 
in the country, and that the teach- 
erage should be recognized as quite 
as essential for good service to the 
community as is the preacher’s par- 
sonage. If you think there is room 
for improvement in your community, 
ask for the Government bulletin 
which tells why houses should be 
provided for rural school teachers, 
the types of teacherages found most 
satisfactory, and plans for building 
them. 

Examples of teacherages are il- 
lustrated on page 4, showing 
four Washington cottages, two 
Wisconsin, two Minnesota, one in 
Oklahoma and the United States Government model show- 
ing an ideal rural school ineluding a teacherage. The 
Ladies Home Journal states on the same page that the 
plan for teaeherages was first advocated in its columns in 
September, 1914, in an article by Mrs. Perey V. Penny- 
backer, then president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. It further hopes that the visualization 
of the idea which it presents in the current issue will 
stimulate the growth of the plan that is now finding favor 
in many of the States. 
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EXPECT HEALTHY REVIVAL IN CAR BUILDING 
BUSINESS 


Notwithstanding the fact that the railroad companies 
are not at present in the market on any extensive scale 
in placing orders for new car equipment, the belief is 
general among the car construction, lumber, steel and 
other interests that benefit by such business that this fall 
will witness some revival in the construction of new 
freight cars. Although the business of the country for 
several months has been-of heavy proportions that would 
justify the railroads placing orders for new rolling stock, 
much of that kind of business ordinarily expected, 
has not been placed, chiefly on account of the high 
price of steel. In the earlier months of the year 
some activity was evident, many of the railroads sending 
out inquiries for the possible construction of many thou- 
sands of cars, but as the weeks drew on many of 
these inquiries were withdrawn and many of the cars 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 




















Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of ina te ufacta 








Wrtle wo for” Prtee on 
1”, 114” and 144” 


Mahogany 


75,000 ft. 1” 
20,000 ft. 174” No. 2 Common Soft Elm 


No. 2 Common Soft Elm 


200,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common Birch 
50,000 ft. 134” No. 2 Common Birch 
50,000 ft. 132” No. 2 Common Birch 


“Theo. Fathauer Co. 


1428 Cherry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 











Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mil, Onalaska, Texas. - 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 





Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern 

Southern Hard and choice of 114 varieties of 3 3-8" & 13-16” 

seepanen Tyeesing? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
esir 








Send your inquiries to 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














never were ordered. It is stated that since the beginning 
of the year possibly 18,000 cars for which inquiries had 
been sent out by the car companies and inquiries for quo- 
tations on material to go into these cars were asked have 
not been built. Taken as a whole, of course several thou- 
sand ears have been built within the last few months, but 
nothing like the amount that the railroads would nat- 
urally expect to need. 


With business still running at a high tide and the rail- 
roads facing the enormous load placed upon them by 
the movement of the crops this fall, there is no doubt 
that the carriers are much in need of new equipment if 
a serious car shortage is to be forestalled. ‘‘ There is no 
denying that the railroad companies are very much in 
need of new equipment,’’ declared an official of one of 
the car construction companies when seen this week, ‘‘and 
sooner or later they will be compelled to come into the 
market again on an extensive scale for equipment, even 
though prices of material remain high. We have every 
reason to believe, however, that this fall is going to see 
the railroad companies placing orders for much new 
freight car equipment.’’ 

The chief reason for holding aloof from placing orders 
by the railroads has been the high price of steel and the 
almost impossibility to obtain it, but the situation from 
that standpoint is now somewhat changed. Although 
steel prices still remain high, the produet. is now obtain- 
able for reasonable delivery. Another factor in favor 
of the placing of much new equipment has been the fact 
that prices on lumber have been easier for the buyer for 
several weeks. With lumber again at the gateway of 
higher levels this fact may be of importance in the rail- 
roads deciding to go ahead and order cars that they are 
so much in need of. The big earnings of the railroads 
during the last few months have placed them in a posi- 
tion to justify expenditures for new equipment. This, 
combined with the fact that they will be forced to keep 
their transportation facilities up to the high state, will 
undoubtedly act in hastening the placing of orders in 
large volume. 

The car situation at present finds the Lehigh Valley 
placing orders for 1,500 box ears; the Illinois Central 
for 300 box ears, and inquiries have been sent out by 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis for prices on from 500 to 
1,000 box cars. All these cars, if constructed, will prob- 


-ably take yellow pine material. The Western Pacific has 


inquiries out for prices on 1,000 fruit cars, and if con- 
structed, the material will probably be fir. An order 
placed by the United States Steel Corporation for 448 
freight cars for the Carnegie Steel Company will require 
approximately 2,000,000 feet of yellow pine, The Mount 
Vernon Car & Manufacturing Company has contracts for 
ears requiring 7,500,000 feet of yellow pine, the order 
being for 1,409 box cars and 200 iieensiiie ears for the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway. Orders 
for 695 box and 100 automobile cars have been placed by 
the Alabama Great Southern Railway with the American 
Car & Foundry Company, and call for approximately 
3,500,000 feet of lumber. The Scheidenhelm Contracting 
3, 500,000 feet of lumber. “ 


The Russian Government is reported to have placed an 
order through the Imperial Munitions Board at Ottawa, 
Ont., for 7,000 box ears to be built by the Canadian Car 
& Foundry Company and the National Steel Car Company. 
However, this order for 7,000 is a part of the 17,000 
Russian ear order that has been talked about for several 
months. 


Railroad extensions call for some big deliveries of cross 
ties and other railroad lumber. The Great Northern is 
to build a 36-mile extension from Wildrose, N. D., to 
Grenora, calling for 100,000 ties. A Santa Fe subsidiary 
will need 185,000 ties for a 65-mile line from Lubbock, 
Tex., to Seminole. The Union Pacific will take 2,500,000 
feet of fir lumber for reinforcing doors and linings of 
box ears for the expected record shipments of grain. 

Practically none of the railroads touching Chicago are 
placing orders for lumber for repair and maintenance 
work beyond their normal requirements. However, as 
some of the lines require from a million to a million and 
one-half feet each month for the work the business is of 
such volfime that it plays an important part in the lum- 
ber trade. However, it is hoped that early fall will see 
such business being placed by the railroad companies that 
the trade will be a boon to the lumber business instead 
of the lack of such business being a check, as it has been 
for many weeks. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From July 25 to August 1 inclusive, nine vessels 
brought 2,761,000 feet of lumber and 11,500 ties to 
Chicago for distribution. The largest individual cargo 
—650,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Arizona, 
from Duluth, Minn. The next largest cargo—608,000 
feet—was carried by the steamer H. E. Runnels, from 
Boyne City, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

July 25—Schooner Stafford, St. Ignace, Mich., 5,000 
ties. 

July 26—Steamer J. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 
500,000 feet. 

July 29—Steamer 7. S. Christie, Gladstone, Mich., 
343,000 feet. 

July 30—Steamer Arizona, Duluth, Minn., 650,000 
feet. 

July 31—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Munising, Mich., 
215,000 feet, Manistee, Mich., 52,000 feet; steamer H. EF. 
Runnels, Boyne City, Mich., 608 ,900 feet; schooner 
J.V. Taylor, Little Harbor, Mich., 190,000 feet. 


August 1—Steamer W. J. Carter, Arthurs Bay, Mich., 
203,000 feet; schooner L. A. Simpson, Hessel, Mich., 
6,500 ties. 


SKIPPER HAS NARROW ESCAPE FROM MEXICANS 


ORANGE, TEx., Aug. 1.—Eseaping unharmed with his 
vessel and crew after stowing a cargo in the face of 
threats of a starving and half-naked mob of Mexican 
peons that was intent on robbing the schooner of its 
stores, probably murdering the captain and crew and that 
had avowed its intention to burn the vessel to the water’s 
edge, Captain G. F. Dujay, of the schooner Martha, 
brought his vessel safely to Orange from the port of 
Laguna del Carmen, on the coast of Campeche, arriving 
here with the first’ import cargo ever brought into the 
port of Orange. The cargo of logwood brought here, 
and now being reshipped via rail to Chester, Pa., is the 
first brought to a Texas port in many years. In fact. 
comparatively little of this wood is imported through 
the southern ports, most of it going to the East, because 
of most of the dye works being in closer proximity to 
those ports. 

Captain Dujay had no trouble whatever with the Mexi- 
can authorities. The threats were made by starving 
mobs, nightly engaged in pillaging stores and residences 
in Laguna del Carmen. The Norwegian steamship Herold 
was in the port while the Martha was anchored there. It 
was anchored some distance offshore, taking on a number 
of Americans and other refugees, having been chartered 
for this purpose by Consul Bowman, at Frontera. The 
gunboat Wheeling had also been in ‘Laguna harbor, but 
left there for coal and supplies shortly before the Martha 
had completed taking its cargo. Captain Dujay says 
that he cleared the wharves none too soon; on the after- 
noon that he weighed anchor a mob of more than a hun- 


_dred hungry looking ‘‘greasers’’ was gathered at the 
dock, muttering threats. He set sail and went along- 


side the steamship Herold, leaving for home the next 
morning, June 27. 

Captain Dujay relates that when he left Laguna del 
Carmen there was more than 50,000 tons of logwood of 
the finest quality on the docks there, the property of H. 
Markwidt & Co., of New York, owners of the cargo 
brought here by the Martha. A much larger item, how- 
ever, is the stock of mahogany that is on hand there 
awaiting shipment. Approximately 400,000 tons of the 
very highest grade of mahogany logs, belonging princip- 
ally to German and French interests, is rafted in the 
great Lake (Laguna) Carmen—all of these accumula- 
tiens are awaiting bottoms for movement. The scarcity 
of ships has virtually stagnated a great industry in the 
stoppage of mahogany movement, and he believes that 
most of this mahogany will stay where it is until after 
the European war. 


LUMBER UNDERWRITERS REPORT GOOD BUSINESS 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 1—The semiannual meeting 
of the lumber underwriters was recently held at the 
insurance headquarters, 66 Broadway. The. reports 
for the year’s business were very encouraging. This or- 
ganization is a pioneer in the lumber insurance business, 
writing lumber risks at less than board rates and the 
amount of business carried and the character of risks is 
considered of the very highest. The underwriters are: 
F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. H. Carleton, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; G. F. Craig, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lewis Dill, 
Baltimore, Md.; R. W. Higbie, New York; W. A. Holt, 
Oconto, Wis.; W. C. Laidlaw, Toronto, Can.; H. 8S. Lee, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; R. C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. B 
Montgomery, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. F. Perry, New York; 
C. H. Prescott, jr., Cleveland, Ohio; F. C. Rice, Spring- 
field, Mass.; H. F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y. 








AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 29.—Retail dealers in Los 
Angeles and surrounding territory are still marking time, 
as the volume of business is not very pressing. There 
has, however, been a slight improvement. The yards are 


; fairly well supplied with stock, notwithstanding the Coast 


longshoremen’s strike. 

Cargo prices on Oregon pine are quoted at about the same 
figure, that is, $15.50 base, for merchantable cutting specifi- 
cations. 

Redwood prices are strongly held by the mills at $8 off 
on common and $6 off on clears. 











WORDEN-WHITNEY.—Miss Florence A. Whitney, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Whitney, 27 Warren 
Street, Glens Falls, N. Y., and E. Carl Worden, of Wash- 
ington Grove, Md., were united in marriage recently at 
the Wellington Hotel in Albany, N. Y., by the Rev. a. AV. 
Moldenhawer. Mr. Worden is sales manager of the 
Worden Lumber Company, of Washington Grove, Md., 
with branch at Lake George, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Worden 
spent their honeymoon at Lake George and are now 
taking up their residence at Washington Grove, Md. 





JOYES-BINGHAM.—The engagement of Miss Nina 
Harlan Bingham, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. 
3ingham, to Preston P. Joyes, office manager of the 
W. PF. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
been announced. The wedding will take place in the fall. 
Miss Bingham is one of the most charming and attractive 
girls in Louisville and is prominent in amateur theat- 
ricals. Mr. Joyes is extremely popular in the local trade. 
He has been with the Brown concern for the last three 
vears, having formerly been connected with the National 
Bank of Kentucky. 


DONOVAN-PRIGMORE.—Phillip Lawrence Donovan. 
of Bellingham, Wash., and Miss Hazel Hart Prigmore, of 
Seattle, were united in marriage at_the home of the 
bride’s parents in Seattle July 25. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. Father McHugh of the Jesuit Church. 
After an informal reception the newly married couple 
left on a wedding trip to Alaska and will be home after 
August 5 in Bellingham. The bridegroom is a son of 
J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham, and the bride is a popular 
young Seattle lady. The groom is a graduate of Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Decatur— The Decatur Lumber Co.’s 
yards here have been acquired by J. P. Roush, of Gentry. 

Turrell—The Baker Lumber Co. has sold its hardwood 
mill here to the Lyon Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. The 
Baker company, however, remains intact with the pres- 
ent officers. 

Wabash—The Howe Lumber Co. has removed its head- 
quarters to Helena. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Bancroft Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Miller Lumber Co. 

Savannah—The Hilton: Dodge Sales Co. has changed 
its name to the Savannah River Sales Co. 


IDAHO. St. Maries—The Modern Box Manufacturing 





Co. has been succeeded by the St. Maries Modern Box - 


Co., with an authorized capital of $25,000. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—The Cottage Grove Manufactur- 
An Bg has increased its capital stock from $19,000 to 
$35,000. 

Walton—The Neola Elevator Co. has been succeeded 
by the Walton Equity Exchange. 

INDIANA. Lawrenceburg—The James & Mayer Buggy 
Co.’s plant has been sold by receiver. : 

Milford—The Parrott & Sons Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. has been succeeded by the Milford Lumber & Coal Co. 

IOWA. Linby—D. H. Mowery & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by S. F. Steigleder & Son, having headquarters 
at Packwood. 3 

KANSAS. Independence—The Hess Lumber Co.’s yard 
has been sold to A. L. Harrison, of Webb City, Mo. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—J. I*. Hillerich & Son Co. 
now Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 

Paducah—The Sherill-King Mill & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the King Mill & Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—The Bogalusa Mill & Supply 
Co. is out of business. 

New Orleans—The Red Gum Lumber Co. is out of 
business 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Henry Stephens & Co. are clos- 
ing out their business. 7 

Menominee—Sanford & Treadway have sold their plan- 
ing. mill and lumber yard to Walter C. Mansfield, who 
has been the firm’s agent here for eighteen years. 

MISSOURI. St. Joseph—The Mitchell Avenue Lumber 
& Coal Co. has been succeeded by H. H. Hutchinson, head 
of the H. H. Hutchinson Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Huntington—George E. Robertson has 
been succeeded by Albert Hughes. : 

New- York—The Arthur Bailey Lumber Co. is liqui- 
dating. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Velva—The Rogers Lumber Co. 
has sold out. 

OHIO. Nevada—Orwiler & Armstrong have been suc- 
ceeded by the Nevada Lumber Co., having headquarters 
with the Stephan-Shealy Lumber Co., Upper Sandusky. 

Upper Sandusky—The Shealy Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Stephan-Shealy Lumber Co. 

Upper Sandusky—The Stephan Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Stephan-Shealy Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Mosier—The Trm-A-Lum Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Jonestown—Gerhart & Kline have 
been succeeded by E. Gerhart & Son. 

Reading—The Penn Planing Mill Co. has increased its 
eapital stock to $80,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Announcement has been is- 
sued to the trade that James E. Stark & Co (Inc.) have 
succeeded the copartnership of James E. Stark & Co. 
The change is made to meet the requirements of the 
firm’s large and expanding business and it will in no 
wise change the personnel of its former organization. 
James E. Stark is president; M. C. Raymond, vice presi- 
dent; J. E. Walsh, treasurer and E. A. Okerbloom, sec- 
retary. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—The Sabine River Lumber & 
Logging Co. has moved to Oakdale, La. . 

UTAH. Ogden—The Weber Lumber Co.’s name has 
been changed to the Overland Lumber Co. There has 
been no change in ownership or management of the 
business, merely a change in name. The general offices 
of the Overland Lumber Co. are in Ogden, with yards 
in Garland, Kelton, Ogden and Portland, Utah; Idaho 
Falls and Malad, Idaho; Evanston and Green River, Wyo. 

VIRGINIA. Warrenton—The Warrenton Planing Mill 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $20,000. 

WASHINGTON. Bunker—The Bunker Shingle Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $6,000 to $18,000. 

Everson—The plant of the Campbell Lumber Co. will 
be removed to Glacier, where it has acquired timber 
enough to keep it in operation for years. 

Spokane—The Potlatch Lumber Co. has sold out here. 

Vancouver—The Harvey Mill Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock to $175,000. 

WISCONSIN. Arpin—The H. F. Roehrig Co. has sold 
its retail yard to the Booth-Campbell Retail Lumber Co., 
of Marshfield. 

Pittsville—D. A. McCoy & Co. have sold their retail 
ee to the Booth-Campbell Retail Lumber Co., of Marsh- 

eld. 

Racine—The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Mitchell Motors Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Bentley—The McPherson Bros. Lumber 
Co. has dissolved and James P. McPherson will continue 
the business. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Regina—The Webster Supply Co. 


(Ltd.) has changed its name to the MacKenzie Supply 
Co. (iitd,) 





INCORPORATIONS 


——_—eOoOoOoOoeorower 


_ ARKANSAS. Marked Tree—Pierce Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. _ 

Parkin—Empire Stave Co., authorized capital $10,000; 
W._J. Francis, Mrs. W. J. Francis, W. J. Francis jr. and 
J. H. Curtis. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington — Berwind Terminal Co., 
authorized capital $500,000. To buy, export, import and 
ay - com’. ore: Ps mage oil ete. 

’ mington—Lumber Sales & Development Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000. 2 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—South Atlantic Export Co. 
authorized capital $5,000. ” , 
_ INDIANA. Evansville—West Side Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; Charles A. Wolflin, Elmer D. Luh- 
ring and W. Paul Luhring. This company will be a 
separate corporation from the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber 
Co.+ of this city, 

Indianapolis—Woodcraft Manufacturing Co. (to manu- 
facture wooden novelties), authorized capital $10,000. 

South Bend—South Bend Lumber Co., authorized cap- 


ital $30,000; Granville W. Zeigler, J. W. Paxton, J. C. 
Paxton, Jesse I. Pavey and F. E. McDonald. 


MAINE. Old Town—Old Town Veneer Co. (to manu- 
facture veneer and other wood products), authorized 
capital $75,000; James W. Sewall, president; Ira D. East- 
man, treasurer; W. H. Waterhouse, clerk, and W. H. 
Powell, W. H. Waterhouse. Ira D. Eastman, Edgar B. 
Weeks, Fred T. Dow and James W. Sewall, directors. 

Portland—Casco Building Co. (to carry on all kinds of 
lumbering, real estate, manufacturing and mercantile 
business), authorized capital $10,000; Samuel G. Damren, 
president; Raymond S. Oakes, treasurer and clerk and 
Samuel G. Damren, Raymond S. Oakes, Marie M. Daw- 
son, directors. 

MINNESOTA. Lake Crystal—Turkey Red Lumber Co., 
authorized capitai $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Amory—Amory Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $19,000; L. F. Garrett, C. L. Ray and others. 

Moss Point—White Veneer & Manufacturing Co., auth- 
orized capital $10,000; W. M. White, president; H. L. 
White and Edwin B. Lang. 

MONTANA. Butte—Silver Bow Mill & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000. 

Great Falls—George E. Sipes Co. (to manufacture, 
handle, sell and install wooden screens, and lay, smooth 
and surface wooden floors in residences and other build- 
ings), authorized capital $40,000; George E. Sipes, Bessie 
May Sipes and James M. Anderson. 

NEBRASKA.  Bertrand—Park -Lumber & Coal Co., 
authorized capital $50.000; W. O. Eichelberger. 

E YORK. New York City—J. A. Horsey & Son 
(Inc.) (to deal in timber and lumber), authorized capital 


- $10,000; KX. H. Barnet, James P. Callender and A. W. 


Gray. 

NORTH CAROLINA. _ Charlotte— Bonner Furniture 
Co., authorized capital $20,000; J. E. Dye, Reece Ivey, 
W.. E. Parker and R. C. Bryce. 

Winston-Salem—Cram, Cantrell Furniture Co., author- 


ized capital $40,000; J. S. Cram, E. B. Cantrell and 
others. 


OREGON. Grants Pass—The Frank P. Doe Lumber 
Co., organized under the laws of California, has been 
SON to do business in Oregon; authorized capital 

Portland—North Portland Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000. 


_ TENNESSEE. Bristol—Cortrim Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $75,000. The company has closed a deal 
for the Peter-McCain Lumber Co. and will operate both, 
making such additions of new machinery as necessary. 

Johnson City—Ford Lumber Co., authorized capital 
= Charles F. Ford, H. E. Toney, J. E..Bradlin and 
others. 


WASHINGTON.  Seattle—Pacific Aero Products Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; W. E. Boeing, E. N. Gott and 
J. C. Foley. The object of the company is to manufac- 
ture aeroplanes and accessories. Mr. Boeing is a very 
extensive owner of timberland in Washington. 

Seattle—Washington Creosoting Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; Geoffrey Winslow and Talmage Hamilton. The 
new company will have offices in the Securities Building. 

Walla Walla—John A. Bailey Lumber & Fuel Co., 
authorized capital $25,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg — Sunlight Specialty 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $5,000; M. B. New- 
ion, John E. Skiffington, C. A. Butcher and others. 

Fairmont—Wheelwright Development Co. (to manu- 
facture and deal in lumber and other building materials), 
authorized capital $150,000; S. R. Nuzum, C. W. Watson, 
J. R. Buckingham, Charles Powell and Ernest McCoy. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $350,000; Walter Alexander, C. C. Yaw- 
key, W. H. Bissell and W. W. Gamble. The main office 
will be maintained at Wausau and a plant operated in 
Langsdale County. <A general logging, lumbering, manu- 
facturing and mercantile business will be done. The 
new concern is distinct from the Yawkey- Bissell Lumber 
Co. that dissolved several years ago. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Edmonton—Ellis Coal Co. (Ltd.), author- 
ized capital $20,000. ; . sy 





_ NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 





ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—The Wegman Mason Milling 
Co. is erecting a mill. 

Pine Bluff—The Twin City Hardwood Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., will build a hardwood plant. The company 
expects to ship 300 cars of hardwood the first year and 
double that amount the second year. 


FLORIDA. St. Cloud—O. J. Daniels will build a wood- 
working plant, 60 by 25 feet, two stories high. 

Tampa—The Bates-Hudnall-Jetton Co. will erect a 
planing mill 150 by €6 feet and will install machinery. 

INDIANA. New Albany—The new plant of the Hoosier 
Panel Co. was completed this week. 

Princeton—The Baldwin Tool Co., of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., will build a handle factory here to make handles 
for shovels, rakes, hoes, hammers, hatchets ete. 

_East Chicago—The Indiana Box Co. has bought a 
site for a plant between here and Whiting, Ind. The 
first building to be erected will be 400 by 500 feet. 

Fountain City—George Harris has announced plans for 
the erection of a furniture factory, which will be two 
stories high, 40 feet wide and 120 feet long. 

New Salisbury—Charles C. DeWeese has announced 
plans for erecting a sawmill here. 

Union City—C. C. Adelsperger, president of the Union 
City Body Co., has announced plans for erecting a two- 
story addition to the plant, which will add 30,000 feet 
in floor space, doubling the capacity of the plant and 
increasing the number of employees from 250 to 500. 

KENTUCKY. Winchester—George E. Tomlinson wi 
establish a hogshead factory. " i 

LOUISIANA. Bernice—The Bernice Lumber Co. will 
rebuild burned planing mill. 

McNary—The McNary Lumber Co. will rebuild sawmill 
= — oan age br 4 fire; loss $200,000. 

ew Orleans. e Pailet & Treigle Sash Factory wil 
erect an addition to cost $20,000. ” 4 : 

MISSISSIPPI. Amory—The Amory Lumber Co. will 
establish a planing mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 
feet of lumber. Machinery has been ordered. 

Belzoni—The’ Belzoni Hardwood Lumber Co. will erect 
a 7-foot band sawmill. 

Moss Point—The White Veneer & Manufacturing Co. 
will build a plant to manufacture box shooks of rotary 
cut veneer; capacity 20,000 feet box shooks. 

Gulfport—The Edward Hines Lumber Co. will erect 
a new mill and possibly a paper mill and box factory to 
utilize waste material from the sawmill. 


TENNESSEE. Bristol— The Cortrim Lumber Co., 


_ which has bought the Peter-McCain Lumber Co.’s prop- 


erties, including band mill, planing mill ete., will enlarge 
and improve plant; build dry kilns, remodel band mill, 





| HARDWOODS 





In the 
Early Days 


LUMBER was a word used to describe 
things that were useless or of little value. 
The Lombards were the money lenders of 
the Middle Ages. A Lombard-room was a 
room used by pawn brokers to store their 
pledges consisting of household goods and 
things of cumbrous or bulky nature. Later 
such space was termed “Lumber room”. 
Lumber, therefore, represented in those days 
nothing of consequence. 


Now 


eT 


l 






= 

= We know lumber as timber sawn into the 
= form of beams, joists, boards, planks, and 
= especially that which is smaller than heavy 
= timber. The word brings to mind boards of 
= even running thickness and width, clear, 
= straight, strong, durable, with grain or figure, 
= according to species, that will harmonize with 
= any setting. Lumber now occupies a place 
= in civilization that makes it indispensable to 
= mankind, keeping step with every progressive 
a move in manufacture, ours is the lumber of 
= the modern kind. 

= 

= 

= 

ES 

= 

= 


We know that we know lumber as it is now 
known. 


We want you to know that we not only know 
lumber but know how to make it. 


One little order will prove we can make good, 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. § 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
‘* The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World”’ 








Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 
Makers of 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade; Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 


cinidimine’ Siena 























i ’ Ask for our prices on R i 


2 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’? 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 
SHINGLES — LATH | 








WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. 5-4 He. 1 & 2 Common Maple 50 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Reck Elm 
50 M ft. 6-4 Ne. 3 Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 Ro. 3 Common Soft Ela 
50 M ft. 4x8 Sound Mapie Hearts 22 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 
100 M ft. 4-4 We. 1 & 2 Commen Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Deor Lumber 





Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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and 
“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
SAWED SAWED ‘ Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING Tips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








* ) 
Buyers of Oak Trim 


Find Us Well Equipped 


to supply their needs satisfactorily for we 
specialize in Hardwood and make the 
famous 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, ete. 


While the quality of our products is un- 
usually high, our prices are no higher 
than many lines much inferior—due to 
our methods of manufacture. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. as 











LONG LENGTHS 


Quality and Grade 


Band - Sawed 
and 16 foot. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK GOOD WIDTHS 
4/4 to 8/4 10% to 15% in Quartered 


PLAIN RED OAK White Oak guaranteed 10” 
4/4 to 8/4 andup. Plain Oak made as 
wide as is consistent with 

dame > vy 0 * GUM good manufacturing. 


MANUFACTURE 
Our manufacturing cost is 
% higher than it would be 
if we lowered our standard. 

INSPECTION 
National Inspection Guar- 
anteed. Experienced and 
carefulinspectors whoshipa 
straight, reliable even grade. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS. Secy-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


SAP GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 
ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 
CAR MATERIAL 


In the HEART of the 
Best Arkansas Timber 
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LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 
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docks, planing mills and other parts of plant, installing 
additional machinery. 

Dayton—The Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., has located its big mill here, a station on the main 
line of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railway. 


Dyer—The Dyer Fruit Box Manufacturing Co. will 
rebuild plant lately noted burned. The mill construction 
building will be 140 by 85 feet, to cost $2,500. The daily 


capacity will be 1 carload fruit boxes. 

Jacksboro—Lee Faulkner, of Jellico, has bought timber 
here and will build a mill. 

TEXAS. Elmina—The Walker County Lumber Co. will 
build a mill. 


WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—The Woodlawn Mill & 
Broom Co. is planning to start a new shingle mill, which 
will be entirely electrically operated and one of the 
largest in the Grays Harbor district. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Keyser—The William Hiser Co. 
will build a barrel factory here. 


WISCONSIN. Jefferson—The Fernholz Lumber Co., 
sash and door manufacturer, has completed its new 
plant. replacing the one destroyed by fire. 

Washburn—The Erskine Potash Co. has been formed 
by R. C. Erskine and a plant will be erected on the 
Omaha right-of-way. 

Wausau—The Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., which has 
been incorporated and is a different company from the 
one of same name which dissolved several years ago, will 
operate a plant in Langlade County. The sawmill will 
consist of a band mill supplemented by a resaw and 
planing mill. The plant will have an initial cutting 
capacity of 25,000,000 feet of lumber and will be operated 
by steam. 

Bloomer—The Bloomer Mill & Lumber Co. is preparing 
to erect a large lumber shed south of its mill here. 

Deerfield—The Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co. is 
erecting additional lumber shed to house lumber now 
carried exposed to the weather. 

Merrill—The Chamber of Commerce is negotiating with 
the Creston Hoop Co., an Ohio concern, to locate an 
elm hoop manufacturing plant here. J. M. Peel is presi- 
dent of the company. : 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—The Jonesboro Handle Co. 
recently began manufacturing handles etc. 

Kingsland—G. W. Sallee is erecting a hardwood mill 
on the Cotton Belt Railway, four miles west of here. 

Luxora—George Wunderlich, Sr., of St. Louis, Mo., 
general manager of a chain of stave mills in southeast 








Missouri and north Arkansas has begun operating a 
new stave mill here with a daily capacity of 50,000 
staves, making 100,000 staves turned out in Luxora 
every day. Mr. Wunderlich says he has raw material 


enough to furnish his mill here for 15 years. 

CALIFORNIA. Temecula—The Montgomery & Mullin 
Lumber Co.. wholesale lumber dealers of Los Angeles, 
with a number of yards throughout southern California, 
have put in a small stock of lumber here. 

IDAHO. Arco-Darlington—The Gem State Lumber Co. 
recenilv began business, with purchasing department at 
Pocatello. 

ILLINOIS. Pulaski—The Pulaski Mill & Lumber Co. 
recently began the sawmilling and lumber business. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The West Side Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated, will open a lumber supply yard at 
the corner of Virginia Street and St. Joseph Avenue and 
will be ready for business early in September. 

Huntertown—The Huntertown Grain Co. recently began 
the grain and lumber business. 

IOWA. Nora Svrings—C. E. Thompson has entered the 
retail lumber business. 

KANSAS. Clay Center—The Clay Center Mill & Ruild- 
ing Co. has entered the planing mill and _ builders’ 
business. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—H. J. Cowgill recently began 
the lumber business. ; 

McNary—The W. M. Cady Lumber Co. is arranging 
to replace mill recently destroyed hv fire. The new 
mill, it is estimated will cost about $300,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Coastwise Ship & Build- 
ing Co.. Wells and Richard Streets, recently began the 
shipbuilding business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Flynn-Bertsch Lum- 
ber Co. (not ine.), recently ‘began the retail lumber 
business. 

Boston—Herhbert F. Hunter, 70 Kilby 
began the wholesale lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Nisswa—The Mahlum Tiumber Co. re- 
rently began the retail business, having headquarters at 
Brainerd. 

St. Pavli—The Park Lumber Co. is opening a vard. 

Tracy—The Citizens Coal & Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

Watertown—Emil Palmer & Sons are opening a yard. 

MISSOURI. Levasy—The Levasy Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the retail business. 

MONTANA. Vananda—The Yellowstone Lumber Co. 
recently hegan business with headquarters at Miles City. 

NEW YORK. Madrid—Thomas Bradley & Son recently 
beran the lumber business. 

Tannersville—The Tannersville 
began the lumber business. 


Street, recently 


Supply Co. recently 


NORTH DAKOTA. SBucvrus—The Farmers’ Equity 
Exchange has entered the lumber business. 
OH'O. Brilliant—Steele Bros. have opened a lumber 


yard here. 

Toledo-—J. Alexander Navarre recently 
saling poles. cross arms ete. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lock Haven—A. F. 
recently began manufacturing millwork. 

Pittsburgh—Samuel P. Arnold recently 
wholesale lumber business. 

TEXAS. San Saha—The W. F. Barnes & J. F. Lumber 
Co. has opened offices here, having a branch office at 
Lampasas. 

UTAH. Lewiston-Smithfield—The Anderson & Sons 
Co. recently began the lumber business with headquar- 
ters at Logan. 

VIRGINIA. Fayerdale—The McClellan 
Co. recently began 


began whole- 


Stouck & Co. 





entered the 


West Lumber 
manufacturing oak lumber. 

WISCONSIN. New Diggings—George F. Meyer, of 
Plateville, and Scott W. Chambers, will open a retail 
lumber yard here. 


CASUALTIES. 


GEORGIA. Dalton—The plant of the Duane Chair Co. 
was destroved by fire July 17; loss $130,000; insurance 
about $75,000. 

INDIANA. Feamer’s Station—A sawmill owned by 
William Beamer, four miles east of Bowling Green, was 
destroved by fire Jast week, causing a loss to the mill 
of $2.000, in addition to a large quantity of yard stock 
that burned. 

KENTUCKY. Newport—The planing mill and lumher 
vard of Fred Miller was almost totally destroyed by fire 
July 30. which started in the shavings chute. The mill 
was a three-story structure and is a total loss together 








with the stored lumber. Mr. Miller estimates his loss 
at $75,000, including the machinery of the mill. 
MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Nearly 200,000 feet of lum- 
ber, valued at more than $50,000, was destroyed. by fire 
at the plant of the Imperial Furniture Co., July 30. 
Mahogany, quarter sawed oak and. black gum filled the 
dry shed, which was almost entirely destroyed. The shea 
was approximately 110 feet square and was valued at 


$15,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Swift Current—A very disastrous 
fire occurred at the lumber yards of the Revelstoke Lum- 
ber Co. July 27, when the lumber yards and contents 
were completely destroyed. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 














BLUEFIELD, W. VA., Aug. 1.-—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy against the Bluefield Hardwood Manufacturing 
Co. was filed in the Federal court here, the petitioning 
creditors being the Burgess Electric Co. and the Crozier- 
Pocahontas Coal Co., of this city, and the Craig County 
Lumber Corporation, of Waiteville, W. Va. It is alleged 
$104,000 in liabilities are held against the concern, and that 
the assets will amount to about $80,000. The company was 
organized in 1914, and January 1 of this year the interests 
of the Galax Furniture & Lumber Co., whose plant at Galax 
had burned down, were merged with the local concern. The 
company manufactured furniture, hardwood flooring and in- 
terior trimmings. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 31.—United States Judge Alex. 
3oarman for the western district of Louisiana has appointed 
William Winter, of this city, receiver for the Hardwood 
Manufacturing Company, of Louisville, Ky., and Monroe, La., 
with large timber holdings in Ouachita, Union and More 
house Parishes and mill and equipment at Monroe, La. The 
receivership followed the filing of involuntary bankruptcy 
proceedings and an acknowledgment of insolvency. The mill 
is at present under lease to the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., 
which arrangements will probably not be interfered with, as 
both parties to the receivership proceedings desire that the 
lease remain in effect. Receiver Winter’s bond is $5,000. 





MILWAUKER, WIs., Aug. 1.—Voluntary petitions in bank- 
ruptcy have been filed in the Federal court here by Fred 
Koebn, president of the defunct American Manufacturing 
Co., and Henry G. Koehn, secretary of the same concern, 
Sheboygan, Wis. Fred Koehn lists liabilities at $306,593 
and assets of $325, with $275 exempt. The petition of Henry 
Koehn lists liabilities at $267,207 and assets of $795, with 
exemptions of $717. Much of the liabilities resulted from 
having endorsed notes executed by the American Manufac- 
turing Co. 

GRANTWOOD, N. J., July 25.—Milton L. Drake has been ap 
pointed receiver for the Grantwood Lumber & Supply Co. 


Norwoop, OHIO, July 25.—A receiver has been appointed 
for the Lobnitz Co. 


bankruptey. 





OBITUARY 


JOHN MILLEN.—A well known northern lumberman, 
John Millen, passed away at Duluth, Minn., July 27, 
death being due to heart trouble. Mr. Millen was vice 
president and general manager of Alger, Smith & Co., 
wholesale lumber dealers of Duluth, Minn., with branch 
office at Detroit, Mich. He was also president of the 
Duluth & Northern Minnesota Railroad. In 1907 Mr. 
Millen succeeded the late Gen. Russell A. Alger, of 
Detroit, as president of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in Century, Fla. Russell A. Alger, of 
Detroit, son of the late General Alger, succeeded to the 
rresidency of the firm, Alger, Smith & Co., and John 
Millen was reélected vice president and general manager. 
At the annual meeting in 1907 of the Manistique Railway 
Co. John Millen was elected president to succeed the 
late General Alger. He was reélected president of the 
Marais Lumber Co. at that time. General Alger relied 
much upon John Millen, who was recognized as one of 
the best lumbermen in the United States. 

Of John Millen the Duluth News-Tribune says editorially : 

“One by one those pioneers who made this State and this 
Northwest country great with their own inherent greatness, 
strong with their native strength, who*have tamed its wilder- 
nesses and wrung wealth from its rugged resources are pass- 
ing from the scene of their struggles and successes. 

“John Millen was but a name to most of our residents, 
yet this city had no more loyal citizen, no wiser adviser, no 
more generous promoter of its interests. He was personally 
unknown to the many because it was not in him to obtrude 
himself anywhere. It was not because he was unsocial, for 
no man more enjoyed his friends nor was more democratic 
in his friendships. 

“Big of frame, massive in physical proportions, of power- 
ful body, with a face that matched, he was the picture of 
quiet, but alert, powerful. His force of will and keenness 
of mind were evident in his face where they mingled with an 
equally evident kindliness, genuine sense of humor and 
breadth of understanding. 

“All his life he had worked. His was the gospel of work. 
He never got too much. He never shirked the overload. 
Iie worked with his hands and his brain. His work always 
expressed his mental activity whether as a boy in a lumber 
mill, a young man on the log boom, with the lumberjacks 
in the woods, or as manager of a great timber industry and 
head of a railroad. 

“He was educated by doing and through the hard school 
of cobrdinated manual and mental achievement, he became a 
cultured, educated gentleman; but one who never forgot the 
human side of life, the common human obligation, and that 
wealth was but a surface distinction with the common cur- 
rent of human worth beneath which marked the real man. 

“Tt is hard to realize that such a rugged, seemingly un- 
tiring shell should break so instantly. It is hard to realize 
that such an indomitable will, such driving force could so 
quickly break without warning. Probably if Mr. Millen had 
had the chance to learn to play as weil as work, to be a 
part in the fun and sport he loved to watch and so thor- 
oughly enjoyed, he would have lived more years, if not so 
many. 

“But it was his part to live much in the years given 
him; to accomplish much and to leave with a record of 
achievement that greater legacy of never having forgotten 
the rights of others or his own obligation in success, to 
them, so that those who will mourn him most deeply and 
genuinely will be those who worked with him and for him. 


RANDOLPH STARK.—Indiana lost one of its pioneer 
lumbermen last week in the death of Randolph Stark, of 
New Point, who was 79 years old. During a long and 
honorable business career he created lasting friendships 
with scores of men who were associated with him in the 
lumber industry. Mr. Stark underwent an operation at 
an Indianapolis hospital several weeks ago, but was un- 
able to withstand the shock. He was associated in busi- 
ness and operated a mill at New Point with his brother, 
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Leander Stark. Mr. Stark was born in Ohio and went to 
Decatur County, Indiana, in 1850. At the age of 18 years 
he began his career as a lumberman. He contributed 
greatly to the growth of New Point and for that reason 
always had been known as “the father of New Point.” 
He enlisted in the One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Indi- 
ana Infantry during the Civil War and served for 100 
days. He enlisted for service a second time to assist in 
repelling John Morgan, when he made his famous raid 
through Indiana. Mr. Stark was a man of excellent char- 
acter, a friend declaring of him recently, ‘‘never uttering 
an oath, an abstainer from tobacco and liquor and unac- 
quainted even with tea and coffee, this man by his 
upright life and vigorous physical discipline occupies in 
the minds of his acquaintances a position of trust held 
by but few men.” He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter, Miss Cora Stark, and two sisters, Mrs. Sarah 
Hollensbe, of Clarksburg, Ind., and Mrs. Harriet Mor- 
row, of Hidalgo, Ill. 





GEORGE W. GALE.—President of the George W. Gale 
Lumber Co., of Boston, Mass., and a leading citizen of 
eastern Massachusetts, George W. Gale died July 29 at 
his home in 30 Williston Road, Brookline. He was 79 
years old and had been in poor health for several months, 
but the news of his death will come as a shock to many. 
Mr. Gale was one of the oldest active lumbermen in the 
East. Born in Cambridge, Mass., he was educated In 
the public schools and began his business career as a 
carpenter. He quickly mastered his trade and soon was 
bidding on contracts in his own behalf. More than fifty 
years ago he launched into the lumber business, founding 
the concern that bears his name today, one of the largest 
retail lumber organizations in New England, owning a 
plant in Cambridge second to none in the East. He had 
many opportunities to enter public life, but he contented 
himself with giving generously of his time and business 
acumen in an advisory capacity as an officer of a num- 
ber of organizations. He was a director of the National 
City Bank of Cambridge, Mass., a member of the Boston 
Art Club, president and director of the American Shade 
Machine Co., of the Boston Musical Instrument Co., of 
the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and of the Unitea 
Mattress Machinery Co. He was the first president of 
the Citizens’ Trade Association of Cambridge. He leaves 
a widow, one son and two daughters. 








DAVID L. CONREY.—The rounder of the lumber and 
furniture industry at Shelbyville, Ind., David L. Conrey, 
head of the D. L. Conrey Furniture Co., and interested in 
the Conrey-Davis Manufacturing Co., died at his summer 
home on Walloon Lake, Mich., July 26, bringing to a close 
a business career which had attracted wonderment and 
respect wherever Mr. Conrey had been known. He was 
86 years old and continued in active management of his 
furniture factory until the time of his death. He suf- 
fered from _a sunstroke from which he could not recover. 
At three different times during his career Mr. Conrey 
was penniless, the last time being when he was 65 years 
old, when he lost everything he possessed in a financial 
panic. However, he started life anew and when he died 
he owned a substantial business and was considered 
wealthy. He was a native of Franklin County, Indiana, 
and when 17 years old went to Cincinnati, where he 
learned the trade of a cabinetmaker as a “bound boy.” 
He told his friends on many occasions how he worekd for 
two years as an apprentice from sunrise to sunset and 
how at the end of his apprenticeship he was thrown on 
the world with a trade and two or three dollars as pay- 
ment for his services in his pocket. After leaving Cin- 
cinnati he wandered to Shelbyville, Ind., where he estab- 
lished a shop in an old grist mill which was supplied 
with power by an old horse. By thrifty habits and hard 
work he established a furniture manufacturing business. 
Between the years of 1860 and 1873 he had acquired much 
wealth. In the latter year he lost all of his property in 
a fire which destroyed his property. He built up “the 
business again, losing his property and earnings in the 
panic of 1893. He leaves two daughters, Mary and Carrie 
Conrey, of Shelbyville, and two sons, Jacob A. Conrey, of 
Shelbyville, and Nat E. Conrey, a judge in the Los 
Angeles (Cal.) superior court. 





Cc. N. WHITING.—A prominent lumberman of Duluth 
Minn., and well known throughout the Northwest, C. N 
Whiting, head of C. N. Whiting & Co., Duluth, died July 
20 from asphyxiation. Several days before he died he 
retired early one evening and was founa by his wife 
unconscious upon his bed in the fume filled room. All 
efforts to revive him were futile and he passed away 
several days later without regaining consciousness. He 
was a resident of Duluth for ten years, going there from 
Saginaw, Mich. He leaves a widow and one daughter, 
Mrs. D. H. Nichols, of Chicago. 





JOSEPH M. O’HARA.—President of Bergen and Co., 
lumber exporters, wholesalers and retailers at 82 Beaver 
Street, New York City, Joseph M. O’Hara died July 22 
of pneumonia, following a long illness of heart disease. 
Mr. O’Hara was 66 years old and entered the lumber 
business forty-six years ago as junior clerk of Bergen & 
Co., from which position he rose to head of the business. 
He is survived by_his widow, two sons, Kenneth A., of 
Los Angeles, and Edward J., a soldier in a Chicago regi- 
ment on the Mexican border, and four daughters, Ada 
eh — M., Mildred J. O’Hara and Mrs. Thomas E 

’Brien. 





WILLIAM BURTON FERGUSON.—Suffering with ery- 
sipelas of the face, William Burton Ferguson, 52 years 
old, died in Little Rock, Ark., July 28. Mr. Ferguson 
was one of the best known of Arkansas lumbermen and 
among the first to join the order of Hoo-Hoo, his number 
being 98. He was born in Detroit, Mich., and went to 
Little Rock thirty-two years ago to engage in the lumber 
business. He conducted lumber concerns for himself 
for many years, both at Little Rock and at other places 
in Arkansas. Later he traveled for a Memphis company. 
Recently he was associated with his brother, C. E. Fer- 
guson, in the C. BE. Ferguson Saw Mill Co. Mr. Ferguson 
is survived by his widow and two daughters, the Misses 
Rowena and Mary Louise Ferguson, and his brother. 





OSCAR H. HAUENSTEIN.—A brother of the late 
Alfred G. Hauenstein and associated with him in the 
lumber business, the Hauenstein Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oscar H. Hauenstein, died at Buffalo 
July 28, aged 61. He was the founder of the linseed 
oil concern of Hauenstein & Co., but for the last eight 
years had been engaged in farming at Snyder, near the 
city. Death was due to meningitis. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Gayoso Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., has bought a 
tract of timber near Philipp, Miss., on which there are more 
than 25,000,000 feet of hardwood timber. The timber will 
be brought to the mill of the firm at Memphis. It will be 
necessary to-construct a railroad about four miles long to 
reach the timber. 

















Bush Bros., of Brookhaven, Miss., have bought 400 acres 
of timberland from J. W. Ashley. The consideration is given 
as $18,000. It is estimated the tract contains about 3,000,- 
000 feet of timber. 


NEWS FROM THE NEBRASKA METROPOLIS 


OmAHA, Nes., July 31.—It is now nearly forty days 
since Omaha has had a rain. The rest of the State has 
suffered likewise with the exception of last Sunday after- 
noon, when local showers refreshed the corn in a dozen 
localities in the State. It is generally believed here that 
this is the beginning of the breaking up of the long spell 
of extreme heat which has seriously threatened the corn crop 
of late. Business men generally are greatly pleased today 
over the prospect that the spell may now be broken in time 
to save the crop. 

The wheat crop is now known to be unquestionably the 
greatest in many years in Nebraska. More wheat was offered 
on the Omaha market today than in any one day in the 
thirteen years since the grain exchange has been in exist- 
ence here. The offering this morning was 676 carloads, 
which was sold within a few hours, bringing something over 
$800,000. 





THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 











Although the local trade is enjoying a seasonable 
demand, which is quiet, there are many indications of 
improvement, especially with the southern pine and 
hardwood people. The Southern Pine Association 
barometer, which shows a much improved state rela- 
tive to orders, is having its effect upon this market and 
local yellow pine people are enthusiastic, due not so 
much to the present demand as to expectations of an 
improved demand. However, yellow pine is going 
much better in this market than it did, the demand 
coming from the country yards and the corporation 
trade, and some business prevails with the railroads 
for new car construction and repair work. There is 
also a better feeling with the hardwood people, both 
yard and wholesalers, and indications are that the 
trade is going to shape up for a healthy business the 
latter part of this month or the first of next. 

Naturally the extremely hot temperatures in Chi- 
cago during most of last week, which did not let up 
until Monday, had a detrimental effect upon the state 
of business. With the arrival of cooler temperatures, 
however, there ought to be a natural improvement. 
Birch, poplar and maple continue the features of the 
hardwood trade, while the fancy hardwoods still move 
at good prices. Aside from yellow pine and hard- 
woods the situation with other woods in Chicago is 
about the same as it has been for some time, although 
the improved yellow pine situation is expected to put 
a better tone into trade generally. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
July 29 aggregated 54,335,000 feet, against 42,881,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to July 29, 1916, amounted to 1,656,339,- 
000 feet, an increase of 478,716,000 feet compared with 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended July 29 were 23,917,000 feet, an increase of 
1,453,000 feet compared with the corresponding week in 
1915. Total shipments from January 1 to July 29, 1916, 
were 829,215,000 feet, 203,198,000 feet more than was 
shipped from Chicago during the same period of 1915. 
Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 1,285,- 
000 as compared with the corresponding week in 1915, 
while total receipts from January 1 to July 29, 1916, 
were 93,234,000 more than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week 
decreased 398,000 as compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to July 29, 
1916, were 25,562,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
a ata by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of 
e. 
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Lumber Shingles 
MEM de cog sp ratckta ts areiaes oto ota: Ueork, ahs 54,335,000 9,698,000 
AMER erat eno ee eX wee rea enrenn 42,881,000 8,413,000 
Increase .............00% 11,454,000 ——«:1,285,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 29 

Lumber Shingles 

OREM Sar oie Sanction dara clei arcraers 1,656,339,000 368,460,000 
RMR afc ofa) ers wie acdirotal Oke he gl ote 1,177,623,000 275,226,000 
PREVONGIN Toe occa ees 478,716,000 93,234,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 29 
Lumber Shingles 
aBRNEME Moreh te-c Srevirisie Lieig' a) os. wrve Coote 23,917,000 6,099,000 
EMSS cee aaee woh orcscer aly iclecera nt eooce 22,464,000 6,497,000 
BEMOMNCN s sioicieis 4 dtc era eee EMGGOOO” CS ches ees 
ENMEMM a vier biatise £6. ee ea ee ete 398,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 29 

Lumber Shingles 

MN essa o stead eo ee one eco care rete ate 829,215,000 232,334,000 
MEM eerccerasere safe ole wowlite gi u's/oe's 626,017,000 206,772,000 
BRCRORAO 8 550ip- saiclels wees 203,198,000 25,562,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER 
For the week ended July 29, 1916............ 2,125,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended August 2 were: 


Crlass— No. Value 
PUR Re 9 Se 6 aiaie Slee wee ne wierd oe 6 $ 4,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 67 192,000 

5,000 and under ., See 32 207,100 

10,000 and under ON s -3's a c'ateees 12 176,500 

25,000 and under Lol, eee mee 8 252,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 2 135,000 
A. G. Spalding & Bro., 4-story ware- 

house and 2-story boiler house....... 5 | 100,000 

T. Ross, 3-story apartment building..... 1 100,000 





NS i crear Waclcee nies N S'u ae) 000 129 $ 1,166,800 








LOUISIANA 











Your Trade wna maintaines 
Virgin Long Leaf Timbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 


Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization 
is at your service. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 








HAMMOND, LA. 








We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness”’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 
Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress’’ 











‘YELLOW PINE 








Long Leaf ‘ 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" = Main Office and Mill 





Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., 328%. 


— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Shotlet Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 





as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 














Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
HvuGu CorRY, Pres, 


D. LURRY, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


HUGH CorRY, JR., Treas. 








I. Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fab es never was in the lumber busi- 

ness. He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH eacteaa about wh 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book ‘ra collection of 
the funniest prose writings of ““The Lumberman Poet.”’ in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy* Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“Kaney Kreek Klears”’ 





'( SOUTHERN PINE) 








Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. : 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 











Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 


With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


e 1 So. Dearbo: St. 
American Lumberman,*”’ @icaco. 
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Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed 
By either Rail or Water. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


HELEN, FLORIDA 


Tell us your needs. 


NTU. ENIAC ETT AENATTA 





SSHUMMUNOUUU UCIT RAL 


tt Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 
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Flooring, aca 
Ceiling, Lath, mestic 
Car Material, and Export 


Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co. FrsriBe: 











( 7 ~ 7 
FOX HENDERSON, G. O. WAITS, J. D. HENDERSON, 1 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. Sec.-Treas. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 
L Caryville, Florida 
is 
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Average valuation for week...........- sees 9:04 

Totals previous week.......e-s.seee+% 155 1,530,500 
Average valuation previous week....... sane 9,87 

Totals corresponding week 1915.,...... _ 208 1,657,255 
Totals January 1 to August 2, 1916.... 5,511 71,724,055 

Totals corresponding period 1915....... 4,137 47,213,372 
Totals corresponding period 7,133 55,368,020 
Totals corresponding period 6 281 55,883,130 
Totals corresponding period 5,208 53,552,7 60 
Totals corresponding period 5,644 56,549,900 
Totals corresponding period 6,621 5 029,900 
Totals corresponding period 5,967 56,514,045 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 5,443 35,221,045 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 5,208 42,502,265 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Demand has been better during the last few 
davs than in the earlier part of July. Despite the time 
of year there is a fair demand for all items, especially 
pattern stock and crating. Box factories are taking 
a considerable amount of low grade stock. The situa- 
tion for norway and spruce remains about the same as 
it has been. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Hot weather damage to wheat 
crops has not been so marked as seriously to be re- 
flected in fall business. Inquiry for white pine has stead- 
ily been growing among country yard dealers. This in- 
dicates that they are preparing for heavy demands 
from farmers as soon as the crops are harvested. City 
building operations never before were so big. The city 
eall for yard stocks keeps up. Prices have remained 
at a high level, and additional advances are expected. 
Most of the pine mills look forward to a fall trade equally 
as good as was the spring business. All manufacturers 
are urging that orders be placed in time to avoid a 
possible car shortage. 


New York.—Orders from manufacturing sources come 
along a little better, but prices move up slowly. Yards 
buy a little more freely but continue to hold off as long as 
possible. Prospects for fall building are good. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in white pine has been light for 
the last week or two, though some yards report having 
had a fairly good trade for the last few months, with 
sales running considerably ahead of last year. Pattern 
stock is in good inquiry, though naturally at this ‘se- 
son buyers are keeping their purchases down to a mini- 
mum, expecting to see a good improvement in their 
own business within the next month, making additional 
purchases necessary. The low grades move well and 
prices are firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A gain is reported in the general 
demand for white pine. The fact that very small stocks 
have been carried by regular consumers has enlivened 
the call for new material... Prices are unchanged. Slow 
arrival of shipments from mills is causing much incon- 
venience, as cars are reported scarce in that section 
of the country. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 





New York.—Wholesalers find an improved condition 
among the yards, which are beginning to do a good 
business, and stocks that were purchased at higher 
prices during the spring are moving slowly but in- 
quiries are due for replenishing orders. - Business is 
not brisk, but the outlook is more satisfactory. 


Boston, Mass.—-With the curtailment by the manufac- 
turers of the production of spruce has come an improved 
demand which has strengthened the market here mate- 
rially. The base quotation’ on frames, rail delivery at 
Boston, has been advanced to $26. The random mar- 
ket is steady, and would be firmer than it is were it 
not that some producers have been trying to work off 
surplus stocks of certain sizes, hence the rather wide 
range in the following quotations: 2x3-inch, $20.50 to 
$21; 2x4-inch, $21 to $22; 2x5-inch, $20.50 to $21; 2x6 
and 2x7-inch, $20.50 to $21; 2x8-inch, $23.50 to $25; 2x10- 
inch, $25.50 to $27; 2x12-inch, $26.50 to $28. Improve- 
ment in demand for eastern spruce boards comes slowly, 
while the quotations are very low because of the mod- 
est prices taken here for southern roofers offered in 
competition. Good covering boards, 5 inches and up 
wide, 8 feet and up long, are offered at $20.50 to $21. 
Matched boards, stock lengths, are offered at $24. 





Baltimore, Md.—Demand for high grade spruce from 
foreign sources keeps up, and the shipments for the 
month just closed are likely to run ahead of the previ- 
ous month in point of volume. And there is every in- 
dication that the movement will continue as long as 
the present conditions remain operative. In this trade 
it is mainly a case of getting stocks of a certain kind, 
price being a secondary consideration. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—So far as West Virginia spruce is 
concerned there is reported to be much more active in- 
terest and a greater demand than for a long time, and 
prices are being well maintained. The car shortage, 
added to general scarcity of labor, has prevented ac- 
cumulation of stock at the mills. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—While white cedar products remain quiet the 
trade confidently expects considerable activity a little 
later on. During the close of the present month the 
demand for poles and posts ought to pick up in no 
small degree. White cedar shingles in this market are 
enjoying a fair movement. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Greater activity is indicated. There 
has been a reasonably active trade in poles. Posts, how- 
ever, have been slow. The railroads are expected to 
make heavy demands for cedar ties when their rail laying 
crews get to work. Prices have not exhibited much 
firmness. Country yards are coming into the market 
and prices may be expected to stiffen rather than decline. 


Toledo, Ohio.—White cedar posts are a little quiet at 
present, but poles are in fairly good- demand. Cedar 
products have been extremely good throughout the season 
and prices are firm. 


-moving as fast as offerings will allow. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—The situation with hardwoods is some bet- 
ter. Both wholesale and the yard trade people report 
it on the mend and are confident of a good healthy 
state of the trade shortly. Poplar continues the feature 
of the southern hardwoods, while birch has the call with 
the northern items. Ash is in fairly good request and 
both northern and southern maple are enjoying a fair 
business. Oak remains quiet. The interior finish people are 
taking a lot of birch. Judging from quotations reaching 
this territory from mill points, better prices are asked for 
gum than have ruled for a long time. Apparently the 
mill people are not so eager to sell this wood as they 
have been. Trade as a whole believes that the first of 
September will find things going nicely with hardwoods. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A reasonably interested inquiry 
from all lines of trade is directed toward the hardwood 
situation. Local furniture factories have followed their 
inquiries by orders for considerable quantities of stocks. 
Birch leads in local demand, city building making heavy 
calls for it. Both birch and maple are in the shortage 
list and manufacturers look for better prices when fall 
trade makes renewed demands. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Oak flooring moved better last 
week, and there is a little stiffer tone to prices. Stocks 
at the mills have been very light and in many cases 
oversold for some time and the result of the improved 
demand, if sustained for any time, certainly will be an 
improvement in prices. Some manufacturers already 
ask a little more for flooring. Factory demand has not 
shown the improvement that flooring has enjoyed, but 
there is a little better call from that source also. As 
a rule, however, the factory men are not caring to buy 
anything they do not actually need and they are in- 
clined to look for the lowest possible prices on every- 
thing they take. There also is a little more activity 
in the upper grades of gum and the mills still report 
low supplies of gum. Many of the hardwood mills are 
complaining of delays in operating as a result of the 
heavy rains in the lower Mississippi and any consider- 
able demand at this time will have a very strengthen- 
ing effect on the market. There is a light call for tim- 
bers and posts. High grade ash and hickory are in 
light supply and there is a pretty good call for them. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood trade, in the main, is 
brisker than it was last week. Demand for oak is bet- 
ter than it was and prices remain firm. Especially is 
the demand for car timbers looking up. The significant 
feature of the trade recentiy has been the extraordinary 
demand for cottonwood. Demand for red gum is about 


what it was, although the demand for sap is a little 
brisker. a 





Memphis, Tenn.—Demand continues good, as indicated 
by the fact that a number of prominent manufacturers, 
most of whom are working full time, report that they 
are shipping more than they are putting on sticks. This 
is rather unusual at this time of year and is accepted 
by hardwood men as reflecting the inherent strength of 
the position occupied by hardwood lumber. There is a 
splendid demand for gum in all grades and prices thereon 
are well maintained. Furniture manufacturers are good 
buyers of the higher grades, and considerable quantities 
are going into interior trim. The lower grades are pass- 
ing readily into box manufacture. Offerings are not large, 
and ihe demand is unusually good. A stong call has like- 
wise developed for elm in 2, 2% and 83-inch stock. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are good buyers, and dry stock is 
Hickory and 
ash are both in good call, while low-grade cottonwood 
is in the same position as gum. Oak is moving fairly 
well in both the higher and lower grades and, owing to 
the excellent outlook for the furniture trade, an increase 
in call for high-grade plain and quartered oak is ex- 
pected. No particular change is noted in cypress, which 
is enjoying a seasonable movenient. 





Louisville, Ky.—Business is better, according to hard- 
wood lumbermen, who find that consumers are more in- 
clined to buy than they have been. The _ furniture 
shows have ended auspiciously, buying being much 
heavier than formerly, and prospects for retail sales 
this fall are pronounced exceptionally fine. While the 
fore part of July was quiet, orders have been coming 
in freely during the last week or so and the prospect 
is that trade during the current month will be satis- 
factory. The demand for oak has improved somewhat, 
though prices are about steady. Somewhat larger ship- 
ments of both plain and quartered oak have been noted, 
and users are beginning to stock up for fall consump- 
tion. Gum continues to sell at advances. Ash is strong 
and steady. Walnut continues to sell in good quantity, 
though low grade lumber is slow. Sound wormy chest- 
nut is an active mover, especially to the panel plants. 





New Orleans, La.—The southern hardwoods seem to be 
reflecting in greater or less degree the improvement in- 
dicated by the other southern woods. Resumption of 
occasional parcel shipments abroad is considered an 
encouraging symptom, and domestic demand is expand- 
ing along some lines. Staves continue in fairly active 
request. Demand for ash is better, the-oaks are main- 
taining their position, and by some reports cottonwood 
is in more active call. .Oak crossties are active in some 
districts, on the strength of the foreign Government con- 
tracts placed some time ago. Prices are firmer, and on 
a few items are said to be higher, though reports under 
this head conflict to some extent. 





New York.—The hardwood market maintains. the 
prices held during the month. There have been some 
recessions here and there but stocks have not been 
reached for ready sale, because wholesalers have felt 
that hardwood prices had not reached their highest. 
Up state business is in good shape and the character of 
inquiries from all classes of manufacturers indicates a 
good fall demand. There seem to be a few weak 
spots in the hardwood market but higher prices are 
looked for. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand shows a falling off, due to 
the hot weather and to the vacation season, but the 
tone of the market is reported good and prices have not 
lately shown any change. The highest priced woods, 
like mahogany and walnut, are strong in price and fur- 
niture factories are quite busy. Thick stock, including 
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maple and ash, is inquired for regularly in fairly large 
quantity. Maple flooring holds firm, though sales are 
not as active as a month ago. 





Boston, Mass.—Pronounced features of the lumber 
market here are the continued firmness of quotations on 
hardwoods and the well sustained demand. The move- 
ment of hardwood lumber in Boston and the immediate 
vicinity has been curtailed somewhat recently by the 
labor troubles ‘at the finish mills, but this may be re- 
garded as business postponed and not latent orders 
actually lést forever. Current quotations on the best 
sellers on the hardwood list, firsts and seconds, inch, 
are: Basswood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; maple, 
$41 to $43; plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, $89 to 
$91; red birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49; white 
ash, $56 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men still admit that the 
volume of business is not up to normal proportions 
and they also concede that the range of prices is lower 
than it ruled in the spring. For the present returns 
are less attractive than they were, with buyers in- 
clined to hold back on orders until they can see how 
they are likely to come out. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a prevailing sentiment that 
general conditions in the hardwood market have im- 
proved during the last two weeks, and that more im- 
provement may be expected soon. While stocks of some 
kinds of lumber increased during June the orders on 
books declined; it is asserted that during July there 
has been a decided change in these statistical features. 
There has been great increase in the consumption of 
box boards, particularly of gum, cottonwood and pop- 
lar. There also is a good demand for flooring lumber, 
particularly oak. All the furniture woods are in steady 
call, most of the factories reporting the greatest activity 
in a number of years. The price situation has not im- 
proved, and while there has not been any reduction 
in the quotations, it is said there have been frequent 
concessions on sales, some of the overstocked mills be- 
ing willing to sacrifice $1 or $2 a thousand in order 
to reduce stocks. But as inquiries are increasing, it is 
expected more firmness will work into the market before 
long. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hardwood has been fairly 
brisk during the last week. Buying is gradually improv- 
ing and prices are well maintained. Quartered oak is in 
good demand and prices are firm. Firsts and seconds 
are quoted at $82 at the Ohio River and No. 1 common 
at $55. Plain oak is also strong and prices are: Firsts 
and seconds, white, $57; red, $59; No. 1 common, both 
varieties, $36; No. 2 common, $26; No. 3 common, $16. 
Chestnut is also strong, as are ash and basswood. 





Ashland, Ky.—The demand for oak, aside from first 
and seconds, runs to ties and construction timbers, the 
latter in big demand. Very little stock is going on 
sticks. Log supplies are about exhausted for the season. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The hardwood situation shows a Sat- 
isfactory degree of firmness and dealers are of the 
opinion that a decided improvement will be noted in the 
early fall. Prices have held up well and there is a 
tendency toward a stiffening of the demand that is 
most pleasing. Automobile and other vehicle factories 
use large quantities of hardwoods, and the same is true 
of the building trades. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Oak bill stuff is strong and prices 
are firmer than at any time during the summer months. 
The general run of hardwoods seems to be steadying 
down to a fair demand. Poplar, chestnut and maple 
are moderately active. Most of the mills report a stiff 
call for shipments on contract sales for low grade hard- 
woods from industrial centers. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock despite the warm weather has con- 
tinued to enjoy a little bit better demand. Both inquiries 
and buying from the country yards are better. Demand 
is mostly for No. 1. Prices have undergone no change. 
The improved condition with yellow pine is no doubt 
having a beneficial effect upon hemlock here. 





Boston, Mass.—The movement of hemlock in this mar- 
ket is of moderate proportions only and quotations do 
not show much strength. There is not much inquiry for 
hemlock dimension at this time, southern yellow pine and 
eastern spruce getting the lion’s share of the call. In- 
quiries for hemlock plank are fairly sizeable, however, 
and sellers have been successful in holding their quo- 
tations stiff enough to permit a reasonable margin of 
profit. Hemlock boards are quiet and the price quota- 
tions on them are comparatively modest. The appar- 
ently modest views of southern manufacturers who are 
offering North Carolina pine roofers and yellow pine No. 
2 common boards here at very low prices supply the 
particular fly in the ointment for the eastern hemlock 
manufacturers. While some of the eastern hemlock men 
hold their quotation on clipped boards, 10, 12, 14 and 16- 
feet, at $22, they admit this price is seldom taken ex- 
cept when a sale is made of a few thousand in with 
a spruce frame. The bulk of the business is at $21.50, 
with a few sales of lots, possibly not of the very best 
quality, at $21. 








New York.—Yard stocks still are in good supply and 
the demand from buyers has not been sufficient to 
cause much depletion. Indications point to an active 
fall building trade, but retailers hold off on everything 
except what they need urgently. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is about normal for the 
season. Retailers are not disposed to add largely to 
their stocks until the hot weather is over and the 
grain crops are gathered, but they look for a good fall 
business. Prices maintain their firmness and the ad- 
ditional strength of yellow pine has been a sustaining 
influence. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for hemlock holds up 
well, and there is quite an active demand, with prices 
steady. Stocks are kept well in line with the demand. 
Timbers and plank lead in activity, but there also is a 
good movement’ of boards, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—No further complaints are heard from 
the hemlock men as to uncertain prices. Demand con- 
tinues more steady and is fully normal for this season 
of the year. 


Toledo, Ohlo.—Hemlock is in fair demand, showing 
a decided tendency toward strength as to price. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock holds up re- 
markably well. Prices are firm. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Demand still continues good. Poplar trade 
has been a marked feature of the hardwood trade for 
several weeks and the movement is a healthy one at 
good prices. 











Boston, Mass.—Quotations are maintained firmly. There 
is a fair volume of orders for the hot weather sedson, 
but not many large individual transactions are spoken 
of this week. The higher grades of poplar are moving 
rather better than the lower grades, although some 
really worth while business is being done in No. 2 and 
No. 3 common, wanted by the manufacturers of box 
shooks. The best yellow poplar, inch, remains firm at 
$63. No poplar grading firsts and seconds, in inch thick- 
ness, is offered here at less than $60. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair demand exists for poplar, though 
business is less active than some weeks ago. This wood 
is doing about as well as most others at this time and 
prices are holding steady. The greatest activity is in 
the lower grades, as the box factories that use a good 
share of this stock are doing a satisfactory business. 
The best grades are not moving very well just now. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The stock report of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States sup- 
ports the claim of the poplar interests in this market 
during June that the movement of that wood was heavy. 
It shows stocks decreased that month more than 1,500,- 
000 feet, or about 7 percent more than any other item 
shown in the report. Mills report that the demand 
continues good and that the movement during July 
quite likely will be found to have exceeded that in 
June, and that August is opening most favorably. De- 
mand is for all grades in about equal amounts. The 
situation as to stocks makes for firm prices, with a 
tendency to advance them on some lines. 


Baltimore, Md.—A check has been experienced, and 
the business reflects with a fair degree of accuracy the 
general tone of the lumber trade. Stocks of good dry 
lumber at the mills do not exceed moderate proportions, 
but production appears to be gaining on the distribution, 
and a less buoyant feeling prevails. 


Columbus, Ohlo.—There is a good steady demand for 
poplar stocks and prices are firm. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Poplar is sadly neglected on this mar- 
ket, cypress largely being substituted for poplar boards, 
while western spruce, red cedar and fir are being used 
in place of poplar siding. Factory buying is fair. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for all grades of poplar is re- 
ported fair with first and seconds, especially in thick 
stock, good. Stocks are below normal, with very little 
going on sticks. Prices are firm. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—There is a slight improvement in the local 
fir market, demand being for timbers and yard stock. 
The threatened railroad strike is no doubt having its 
effect in holding up some car orders and naturally the 
fir market is a sufferer on this account. The situation 
with spruce shows little change and red cedar shingles 
are moving at a little bit high quotations. There is a 
fair demand for red cedar siding. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market shows very little 
change. There are some soft spots, and values have 
also stiffened on some items, including car material. 
Among some of the mills an increase in the volume of 
rail business is reported. Curtailment is still in effect 
and widening. Stocks have been accumulating and have 
had an effect on price concessions. Offshore lumber 
charter rates have stiffened, $32 being paid for a small 
schooner from the north to the west coast of South 
America. Wumber is moving to California in better vol- 
nme. June foreign shipments show a gain in volume of 
7.000,000 feet over May. 


Seattle, Wash.—There is no change in market condi- 
tions. Prices remain the same as last week with a little 
less volume of new business coming in. The rail business 
is good, but the strike situation at the cargo mills is 
unchanged and shipments consequently are very light. 
Logging camps on Puget Sound remain closed and the 
majority will continue to do so until August 15. 


Portland, Ore.—Dimensions were a little weaker this 
week, but this was believed due to the fact that one 
Washington mill had decided to move a large stock on 
hand and hence quoted 5 off instead of 4.50, it is revorted 
here. No great amount of yard trade is expected here 
nntil fuller crop returns come in from the middle States. 
The log market is unchanged. Most camps in the Colum- 
bia River districts are still idle. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for fir was a little lighter 
last week than it was the preceding week. The ex- 
tended dry weather is given as the cause for the fall- 
ing off in the call, as the retailers are not anxious 
to replenish their stocks until the crop prospects are 
improved by a general rain. The fir mills. however. 
are getting a very good volume of orders from other 
sections and there has not been any intimation of a 
weakness in price on the part of the manufacturers 
Orders and shipments are reported to be well above 
the production. The dearth of demand in this section 
is only temnorarv and dealers say that a few good 
showers would bring back the snan that was apparent 
ten days ago. Mills comvlain of their inability to get 
ears for fir shipments. The call for spruce is light. but 
vrices are especially firm because of the continued 
foreign demand. Red cedar siding is unchanged in 
price, although there is a rather light demand for it. 









Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,560,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 


: 80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 











Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








FRANCIS |, JOHNSON JR. 


1231 : LUMBER 
Lumbermen’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. \ 
Unexcelled facilities for peovtation ocean freight contracts and effecting 


Pas 5 dispatch from seaboa e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


vi N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. ~ 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman § 
431 So. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 
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HOTELS 


Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 
RATES: $ er am 

yi bath . ...- $2, -50, 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 


One person 


Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath .. . » $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


otel fa Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 


























| Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


» paakates 
“+! Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 
ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 
its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 








If a prominent lumberman isin town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 






































A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 


LEAS VAL ERY da 
HE eek Fock Fock Woud So. 


traveler. 





Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Boston, Mass.—There is no change in the fir situation 
here. Business is light and will so continue until ship- 
pers on the west coast are able to make regular deliv- 
eries at reasonable freight rates, by way of the Panama 
Canal. Only a few special orders are being taken here 
now, where the buyer is not very fussy about the cost. 
Rail business is confined to fancy grades of west coast 
spruce wanted in the piano trade, aeroplane manufac- 
ture, etc., and to very long timbers wanted by the ship- 
builders. News that two new steamers, especially de- 
signed for the lumber trade between the Douglas fir re- 
gion of the west coast and this market, are now on 
their maiden voyage, although carrying another com- 
modity, encourages local wholesalers interested in the 
distribution of fir to believe that regular deliveries of 
lumber from the other side of the country will be made 
here before long. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Shop and selects of all kinds of interior 
lumber are enjoying a good demand. Reports from the 
West indicate that western pine stocks are low and 
perhaps in years the mills have never had so light 
stocks as now. Prices are fair. 





Kansas City, Mo.—A falling off in demand is reported 
by the wholesalers of both California and Idaho pine. 
The light demand tends to help the mills get their 
stocks into shape so that the business that comes later 
ean be handled in better shape. Orders now are com- 
ing through pretty promptly, although the California 
mills complain of their inability to get cars as quickly 
as needed. Prices throughout the California and Idaho 
lists are very firm. Sven the items that are not so 
hard to get as they were for a time—lath, for instance-— 
are not showing any easing up in price. 


-Boston, Mass.—Demand for western white pine in me- 
dium and small lots is well sustained, but few if any 
orders for large lots are being placed. The comparative 
steadiness of quotations on this wood and its high cost 
are not inducements for retail yardmen and manufac- 
turing consumers here to stock up on western white 
pine ahead of actual requirements. Current quotatiors 
on well-graded western white pine are as follows: Up- 
pers, 4/4 to 8/4,-$100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 
16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$105.50: 16/4, $110.50; fine common, 4/4, $70.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $73.50; 8/4, $75.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $88.50; No. 1 cuts, 
4/4, $56.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, 
d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $33.50; 6-inch to 9-inch, $34.50; 
19-inch, $35.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for the Pacific Coast woods is 
on a moderate scale on account of the season, but prices 
show little change and are fairly steady. Buyers are 
not carrying any extensive stocks and are not interested 
except in meeting their day to day wants, but the 
outlook is for improvement within the next few weeks. 
Idaho pine is doing fairly well and no overstock is re- 
ported at the mills. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Redwood is quiet, the trade undergoing the 
natural midsummer lull. However, a revival in demand 
is expected shortly. 


San Francisco.—The redwood market continues firm with 
practically all the mills in steady operation. Prices are 
well maintained on both domestic shipments and clears 
for export. The export lumber trade continues to he 
hampered by lack of tonnage, but steamers are being 
secured for moving redwood ties to England and allied 
countries. The eastern rail trade continues to be fair, 
with prospects of improvement later in the season. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is no improvement in the 
demand for redwood. The siding demand generally has 
been light this year and the redwood product appears 
to have suffered especially, as it cannot be shipped in 
mixed cars as red cedar is shipped with shingles. 
Prices, so far as the Coast. quotations are concerned, 
are very firm, but some concessions are being made 
im an effort to stimulate business. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week aggregated about 
the same as the week previous. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold 
at $24 to $25.25; No. 2, $21.50 to $23.25; No. 3, $18.25 to 
$19.50; 4/4 edge box, $15.50 to $16; 4/4 edge culls, $13.50 
to $14.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $13 to $13.50; 4/4 cull 
red heart, $9. Six-inch box rough, $16. No. 1, 8-inch 
rough, $2% to $28.50; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; box, $17; 
culls and red heart, $14 to $15.25. No. 1, 10-inch rough, 
$29 to $29.50; No. 3, $20.50 to $22; box, $18 to $18.50; 
culls and red heart, $15.25 to $16.25. No. 1, 12-inch 
rough, $31.50 to $33.50; No. 3, $24 to $25; box, $19.50 to 
$20.50; culls and red heart, $16.50 to $17.50. No. 1, 5/4 
edge, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 2, $23.50 to $24.50; box, $16 
to $16.50. No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28 to $28.50; box, $16.50 
to $17; No. 1, 8-4 edge, $32 to $34; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $18.50 to $19.50; bomw bark strips, $9.50 to $10.50. 
No. 1, 13-16-inch rift flooring, $38 to $40; No. 2, $33 
to $85. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $25 to $26; No. 2, 
$23.75 to $24.75; No. 3, $19 to $20.50; No. 4, $14.75; to 
$16. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16; No. 2, $14.50 
to $15; No. 3, $12.50 to $13; No. 4, $9.25 to $9.50. No. 1, 
7/16-inch ceiling, $17 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.50 to $16.50; 
No. 3, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 4, $10.50 to $11. No. 1, 13/16- 
inch partition, $26 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; 
No. 3, $19.50 to $22. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$21 to $22. Six-inch roofers, $15 to $16.50; 8-inch, $16 
to $17; 10-inch, $17.50 to $18; $12-inch, $19 to $19.50. 
Factory flooring, $16.75 to $19; lath, $3; North Carolina 
pine sizes, $17.50 to $19.50. 


Boston, Mass.—Trade has been rather quiet this week, 
but prices seem to have steadied a little. The embargo 
against southern lumber shipments, announced for one 
week by the New Haven Railroad last Wednesday, prob- 
ably has somewhat restricted the buying, since retailers 
see no inducement in piacing orders until they know the 
lumber can be delivered. Some orders were placed, of 
course, on the understanding that they would be shipped 
at the termination of the embargo, provided it did not 
last more than the week announced. There have been 


no new price lists received within the last few days 
from North Carolina pine mills, revising quotations down- 
ward or offering ‘‘bargain lots,’’- and this is the most 
hopeful sign in the view of the wholesale trade. While 
some wholesalers are still willing to consider bids of 
$18 on 6-inech roofers and $19 on $8-inch, this week there 
are several who insist that their bottom figure is 50 
cents higher. The call for rough edge is barely season- 
able just now, the closing of some of the house finish 
mills by strikes being responsible. The quotation on 
4/4 rough edge rem:iins at $29 to $30. Buyers are little 
interested in partition this week. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand for North Carolina pine in 
this market continues to present contradictions, one di- 
vision of the trade being fairly active, while another 
leaves more or less cause for complaint. Box grades still 
command much attention. All the factories appear to 
have plenty of orders and the receipts of box grades 
here are taken up about as fast as they arrive, though, 
of course, the general trend of the market has caused 
recessions in the quotations. The building lumber, how- 
ever, is decidedly easy, in consequence of the earlier ex- 
pectations with regard to construction work being dis- 
appointed. 





New York.—A good demand continues to come from 
box manufacturers. Yard trade develops slowly, and 
building has not yet weakened. Stocks among yards 
are beginning to get low and inquiries and quotations 
indicate that higher prices are under way. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A strengthening tendency has occurred 
in shortleaf pine during the last month and roofers 
are said to be up about 50 cents to $1 a thousand at 
the mill. At the same time business has not shown much 
improvement during the last two or three weeks. The 
definite curtailment of output by all the large mills no 
doubt will -result in putting stocks in such shape as to 
eliminate transit shipments to a large extent. Indica- 
tions point to good improvement within a month. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The improved condition shown by the South- 
ern Pine Agsociation barometer affects the local market 
and has put a lot of pep in the trade situation. Consid- 
erable business is being done, demand coming chiefly 
from the country yards. The larger local yards are also 
placing some business and orders for ten, fifteen or 
twenty cars are now not infrequent. The corporation 
trade shows some improvement, some car business being 
noted, but not so much as if no railroad strike were 
threatening. Reports reaching this market indicate that 
higher prices are maintained in some territories for some 
of the chief yellow pine items. These indicate that 
quotations are better by $1 on dimension and 50 cents 
to 75 cents on boards, although these price conditions 
are not general as yet. 


St. Louis, Mo.—An ever increasing tide of lumber move- 
ment is reported in the yellow pine trade despite scarcity 
of cars. The increase is not rapid but it is believed to 
be certain and the dealers are preparing to meet it. 
Prices have advanced from 50 ‘cents to $1 a thousand. 
This advance seems to have been made by the southern 
mills and the dealers here have to make a similar ad- 
vance. The cutting down of output by many of the 
mills has had its effect but the chief cause is asserted 
to be the car shortage in the yellow pine district. Some 
dealers are getting apprehensive and though a little 
late, perhaps, are trying to get under cover by stock- 
ing up. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The big Kansas City manufactur- 
ing concerns report that they have had a large volume 
of business during the last week. Prices are a little 
stronger than they were a week or ten days ago, even 
though the big manufacturers are taking a little less 
stock. The left hand side of the list has been very 
strong right along and within the last ten days sev- 
eral of the mills have advanced flooring in readjusting 
their lists. Unless there is a general rain in the corn 
territory within a few days the yellow pine men fear 
that the prospects for fall business will be materially 
damaged. 


New Orleans, La.—The Southern Pine Association bul- 
letin today shows another healthy increase of bookings, 
bringing the balance of unfilled orders on hand back to 
where they were when the summer slump took place. 
Shipments also registered a gain, approximating 5,000 
ears for the -week. Both orders and shipments ranged 
substantially above production, and individual market 
comment reveals a quite general belief that the bottom 
was hit during the recent slump and that the reaction 
indicated during the last fortnight will prove permanent. 
Production, while slightly increased for the week, is still 
considerably below normal. Mill and logging interrup- 
tions due to the recent storm are by way of being over- 
come, but the curtailment policy, it appears, will be 
continued as a general thing until further and more pro- 
nounced developments. Railroads, as well as line yards, 
seem to be buying more freely, and it is reported that 
prices on quite a number of items are stiffening. There 


are occasional reports of car troubles, but it is not yet, 


clear whether these are due to purely local and tem- 
porary causes or are symptoms of approaching car short- 
age. 





New York.—Demand from yards is more satisfactory 
and the availability of a larger number of vessels at 
lower rates gives some snap to the yellow pine situation 
that has been lacking for some time. Some large con- 
tracts that require vessel delivery have been held up on 
account of higher rates and with a betterment in this 
condition some desirable business is expected to develop 
and be well under way by early fall. Prices are a 
little above what they were last month and plenty of 
stock at shipping points is available. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The tone of the market for longleaf 
pine continues stronger than a few weeks ago and prices 
are up about 50 cents a thousand. The curtailment of 
production is expected to have a further benefit upon 
the market during the next few weeks. A larger amount 
of inquiry is being received by wholesalers, but orders 
are not yet being plentifully placed. It is believed that 
trade will continue on a reduced basis for most of the 
month, with improvement in September. 
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Boston, Mass.—As in the case of other southern lum- 
ber lines this week, the New Haven Railroad embargo is 
ai annoyance to the southern yellow pine’ men, but 
hardly a serious handicap to business, assuming that it 
is permanently lifted Wednesday of this week, as the 
railroad officials announced would be done at the time 
of enforcement July 26. Business in dimension is not 
affected at all, as practically all of the longleaf yellow 
pine timbers used here are delivered by water. Both 
cargo and yard orders for dimension aggregate a very 
fair volume of business, with quotations showing a ten- 
deney to stiffen up a little from the recent weakness. 
Although partition is still offered here at rather modest 
prices, flooring quotations continue to be rather erratic 
and the demand only moderate. The full range of cur- 
rent quotations follows: Quarter sawn A, $38 to $40; 
quarter sawn B, $33.25 to $36; quarter sawn C, $26.25 to 
$30; plain sawn B and better, $26.50 to $28.50. Manufac- 
turers’ opinions of the value of No. 2 common appear to 
have strengthened lately, as nearly all members of the 
wholesale trade here have been declining bids that prob- 
ably would have been accepted not many days ago. 
Some of the new lists quote 6-inch No. 2 common as 
high as $21, but for the present $19 appears to be about 
the top figure when an order is seriously sought. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine, along with other south- 
ern woods, is in moderate request only. Longleaf pine 
being called for chiefly in construction work, it follows 
that with some abatement of activity among the build- 
ers the demand here should have eased off, prices let- 
ting down in sympathy with other markets. The larger 
producers at least continue to deem curtailment ex- 
pedient, and there has been more or less holding down 
on the output, without so far stiffening the market to an 
appreciable extent. There seems to be a prospect of 
the demand picking up later on, but for the present the 
trade is uneventful, ‘with the yards and other buyers in- 
disposed to increase their holdings. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The southern yellow pine situation 
continues to show betterment, and the market is stand- 
ing up well to the advance of prices made recently of 
50 cents to $1. Enforcement of the policy of curtail- 
ment of output is putting the market where many of 
the yellow pine interests wished to see it weeks ago. 


There are reports that the country trade is taking more , 


interest in the market now that the crops are far 
enough along toward maturity to show that they are 
much better than many represented they would be, 
which is putting confidence into the portion of the 
trade that caters to the farmers. Retail demand from 
the city trade, too, is growing, there being a good call 
for dimension, siding and ceiling, as well as for parti- 
tion and flooring. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A decided improvement is shown in 
many sections. Some of the larger southern mills are 
recalling their lists and others are refusing concessions 
from former or recent quotations. Prices are not uni- 
form, but are nearer so than for several months. Severe 
car shortage is having a strengthening effect on prices. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Demand shows a decided improvement, 
while the prices have a tendency toward stiffness. Future 
business is being taken on a better basis. The con- 
tinuing bad feature of the market is the heavy transit 
list. Some car shortage is complained of. Buying still 
is for immediate delivery for the most part, although an 
occasional order for future delivery on a good basis is 
reported. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is reported slightly im- 
proved for the week, with a pick-up also in the volume 
of inquiries. Mixed-car orders continue to make up the 
bulk of the business, but orders for straight cars are 
said to be more numerous. The current gain of activity 
is believed to be the fore runner of brisk buying for the 
fall trade. Factory stock is also moving better, and 
several railroads have placed orders for cypress material 
recently. Prices are reported steady all round. Car 
service appears to be reasonably satisfactory, although 
one or two complaints were heard today. 


Chicago.—Business continues quiet, although the trade 
is good or better than usual at this time of year. Prices 
continue firm. The existing demand is for interior and 
factory stock, and inquiries are beginning to arrive from 
the country trade. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress trade is reported as rather 
slow. There are plenty of inquiries, but the difficulty 
seems to be in closing the sale. There continues to be 
a demand for red cypress for finish work, but the trade 
as a whole has not yet opened up fully. Demand is 
somewhat better for the Missouri and Arkansas variety, 
in the cheaper lines suitable for boxes. The prices in 
red cypress especially remain firm, thus indicating a 
feeling that it will only be a matter of time until the 
proper demand will come. The market here does not 
show much demand for cypress shingles. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Considerable activity is reported in 
the cypress market. Yards find a very fair demand, 
and as their stocks are low they must buy right along. 
Cypress has shown less effect of the dry weather lull 
than other woods offered on this market. Factory call 
for cypress is comparatively light, but is showing slight 
improvement. The prices of all cypress items are very 
strong and the feeling is that an advance is to be ex- 
pected soon. Cypress lath are in a little better supply 
than they have been, but there is not enough of them 
in stock to cause any easing of the strong market. 

New York.—Inquiry is a little better than last month. 
The yards are not well supplied but continue to buy in 
small lots. Prices are irregular, but labor difficulties 
are beginning to get cleared away and some of the 
mills that have been closed are gradually reopening and 
another couple of weeks will see’'a decided improve- 
thent. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The sale of cypress is on a smaller 
scale than a few weeks ago and buyers are not taking 
anything just now unless they need it for immediate 
use. The influence of the midsummer season is expected 
to be felt during this month, but the fall outlook is 
gsvod. Prices are steady, 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesalers of cypress are success- 
ful in maintaining their price lists firmly. Inquiries are 
coming along steadily from the retail trade, and while 
large orders are the exception this week, there is enough 
modest sized business offered to keep sellers contented 
in this hot weather. In contrast to the policy which 
has been followed by retailers in securing their supplies 
of some other lines of lumber, there has been little 
tendency to procrastinate when the cypress piles got low. 
The comparative steadiness of quotations has not made 
such a policy of delay seem wise, while the activity of 
building operations has made continual replenishment 
necessary. Current quotations on ones and twos are: 
4/4, $47.50 to $49; 5/4 and 6/4, $48.50 to $50.75; 8/4, 
$50.75 to $52.75; 10/4 and 12/4, $63 to $66. No. 1 shop is 
quoted this week: 4/4, $29 ta $30.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $35.50 
to $87; 8/4, $38.75 to $39.75. 

Baltimore, Md.--Demand for this wood attains no im- 
pressive proportions, and the yards manifest distinct 
conservatism about entering into further commitments. 
Cypress has an advantage over some of the other woods 
in that the sellers manage to maintain the price list 
well. No important recessions are to be noted, at least 
in Gulf stocks, while the South Carolina variety is sub- 
ject to the usual fiuctuations. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market holds strong, with a 
good demand and a large volume of movement without 
concession. of prices. Inquiries point to a oentinuation 
of the present encouraging conditions for some time. 
There is no serious complaint of car shortage in this 
territory, and manufacturers are keeping the retail dis- 
tributors well stocked on most lines. 


Toledo, Ohio.—-The cypress market does not show much 
life. Demand is slow and many of the southern mills 
are inclined to allow lower prices in order to secure im- 
mediate sales. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress stocks is rather 
active. Prices are firm. 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Red cedar quotations are up this week on 
both clears and stars. The quotation on clears is $3.11 
and on stars $2.67, Chicago basis. No change is re-, 
ported in the quotation on white cedars, the figures being 
$2.85 on extras and $2.40 for stars, Chicago basis. Lath 
continue scarce at strong prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for red cedar shingles 
now takes care of the transit cars. Local dealers con- 
sider that the market is improved, although prices have 
not undergone any change for several weeks. Produc- 
tion is being limited, and this makes the thoughtful 
buyer look into the future. 


Seattle, Wash.--The red cedar shingle market is gain- 
ing strength. Particular activity is shown in the extra 
star A star grade, which is 5 cents higher than last 
week and 10 cents higher than week before last. Clears 
are firm at prices prevailing for the last few weeks. 
Quotations are about $1.60 for stars and $1.90 for clears. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is little change reported in 
red cedar shingle quotations, but with prices stronger 
and tending upward. There is a fair demand on pres- 
ent basis of output. Demand for clears is better than for 
stars. Shingle logs are firm and unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has not been much ginger in 
the market for red cedar shingles during the last week 
because demand from the country yards has been light. 
There still is a decided dearth of ordinary stars. Coast 
mills have advised their connections here that there will 
be a further advance of 5 cents within a few days. The 
price still is $1.60,-Coast basis. Clears are being quoted 
at $1.90, Coast basis. They are in better supply at 
the mills than stars. There continues to be a good 
demand in Texas, but the corn belt trade is feeling 
the effects of the dry weather to a considerable degree, 
shingle salesmen say. 


New Orleans, La.—While demand for cypress shingles 
is slightly improved, the call is still rated quiet, though 
the mills have made as yet no very heavy accumulation 
of supplies for the fall. Demand for cypress lath re- 
mains brisk, and most mills are shipping on mixed car 
orders only. Prices reported unchanged, but firm all 
round. 


Boston, Mass.—Business in shingles is steady, as also 
are quotations. While there are not many important 
inquiries, buying of moderate quantities is sufficiently 
active to supply a seasonable volume of business. White 
cedar extras, when really good, are bringing $3.55, and 
$3.50 is about the least that sellers will take. Clears are 








Just the thing for Timber Cruisers 


or for woodsmen in the lumber camps. 
bination tent, bed and pack sack and weighs but 14 
pounds; is easy to carry and gives complete protection 
in all kinds of weather. Let us tell you more about it. 
Write today for particulars and prices. 


It is a com- 


PIPER & TAFT : SEATTLE, WASH. 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 444 x$'e inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Go. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES eae Wright Building, 


OFFICE 2 ST. LOUIS, MO. GIDEON, MO. 
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PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patented July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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fairly firm at $3.20, with some white cedars possibly not 
of the best in this grade offered at 10 cents less. The 
inquiry for red cedars is less active than for the whites, 
but quotations are just as well maintained. As much 
as $4 is asked for some of the fancy brands, and there 
are satisfactory makes obtainable all the way down to 
$3.75. The lath market is getting a little firmer and 
sellers are not so urgent for business as they were not 
long ago. For 1%-inch the bottom quotation is now $4 
and some merchants ask $4.10. Demand for 1%-inch 
lath lacks snap, and the regular quotation this week is 
$3.60. There is not more than a moderate demand for 
furring, but prices look fairly firm. For 2-inch, $21 is 
paid. Wholesale merchants who have spruce clapboards 
to sell have found no reason to modify their optimistic 
views, as the supply continues to be very light. Orders 
are running mostly to part cars, however, but quotations 
remain firm at $54 for extras and $52 for clears. Red 
cedars are getting some call all the time, and $20 to $21 
a thousand feet is paid for good makes, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market for shingles is fairly active, 
though building work has been restricted to some ex- 
tent by the hot weather. Prices have shown little 
change during the last two or three weeks. An im- 
provement in the delivery of shingles is noted by sellers, 
who say that lake-and-rail shingles are now coming 
through from the Pacific coast in about four weeks’ time, 
which is much better than during the early part of the 
lake season. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—Some dealers report a quieter mar- 
ket for shingles and lath, but also that there have been 
enough inquiries to give encouragement for a renewal of 
the movement. The great amount of surburban building 
under way is of itself assurance that there will be a 
steady market for both these items. Cedar shingles 
continue scarce, cypress lines are somewhat broken under 
the very strong demand, byt pine seems to be ample. 
Prices are steady. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is a better tone to the shingle 
market and red cedar shingles show improvement with 
each week. Prices run from $3.21 to $3.29. Hemlock 
lath are in good demand, as the call for lath goes, being 
quoted at $4.80. White pine and spruce lath are in very 
little demand and yellow pine are not sold on this mar- 
ket at all. There is some call for cypress lath at the 
quotation of $4.80. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Shingle trade is fairly active, as 
building operations are still brisk. Prices are firm. The 
lath trade is rather active and prices are firm. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Increased offerings of shooks and box 
boards have not weakened quotations. Some big orders 
have been taken from Connecticut cities, where muni- 
tions factories are rushing work night and day, and a 
number of the Maine manufacturers of box boards are 
shipping directly to buyers there by schooner. The 
canning season is now coming on, when Maine in par- 
ticular will require enormous quantities of shooks for 
packing the cans for shipment. Really good pine shook, 
13/16-inch, are costing $28, and spruce and fir mixed $1 
to $1.50 less. Pine box boards, round edge, inch, are 
quoted at $21. For spruce box boards, round edge, inch, 
even when generously mixed with fir, $19.50 is about 
rock bottom. 





COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Contentment seems to prevail among both 
buyers and sellers of tight barrel staves; sellers refuse 
to accept lower prices and buyers refuse to pay more. 
Unusual weather conditions in the South are delaying 
the manufacture and drying of staves. The moderate 
demand for barrels causes coopers to be careless regard- 
ing future supplies. Some complaint of labor shortage 
at the mills, besides a growing demand for dimension 
oak for furniture at good prices, encouraged many stave 
mills to cut it in place of staves. Nominal prices for 
white and red oak oil staves are $38 to $39 for the for- 
mer and $33 to $34 for the latter. The kraut and pickle 
season is approaching and many calls arg received for 
30-inch staves, also 18 and 24-inch cut-offs of white oaks, 
A fair demand exists for whisky staves and heading. 
Circled oil heading is steady, with little change in price. 
Gum circled syrup heading is scarce and firm in price. 
Slack staves and heading continue steady, with demand 
for all that is offered. The rise in wheat prices in- 
clines the flour mills to greater use of sacks. Ash but- 
ter tub staves are lower, with demand lessened with 
the approach of the close of the season. Apple barrel 
staves and heading are in good demand, with prices 
unchanged. Hoops of all kinds are in good demand. 
Ash butter tubs have been well worked off and ship- 
pers are inclined to raise prices. Coiled elm of all 
lengths is firm, with steady prices, say A. & H. Gates 
in their report on market conditions. 


Southern elm flour stavesm........scccceccees 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........... 4.75 to 5.25 
Ne. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

ing, 8 are Ce 07 to 07% 
No 17% 1l-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

+ pe Ses eh ees ecw p bees bee eee view Sabin 'si6% 06% te 07 
White @eak lard tlerces..........eee. cooee 3D Ot COULD 
Circled white oak, oil re per set. ieee oe -26 to oat 
Red oak tierces.......... 005000 0000ss008 1.35 to 1.40 
Ne. 1, 28%-inch gum DANEEL. cco ca ceo esc - 8.00 to 9.00 
Circled eil headin RE. cccvesenececcqgesesovess 25 te +27 
I NN ss ine +b 6:00 b's 00 0'0s'6404ss0s'eeseupe No demand 
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icy PN UND BEBVER. occ cvcscveccecsees 7.5 3 
Patent ceiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, ee M 10. oo to 10.50 
Patent ceiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M. 
Patent ceiled elm hoops, 6 foet, per M 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........ 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set. 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M ° 
EE ES ET vecvsscccccecccscccevecccs ‘ 55 to -60 


se 


5.25 
10.00 to 10.50 
450 to 4.75 








Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 to 385 
Ten-round hoop barrels..........cceeeee oe 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............eeee0; .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Twe patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
ee Se eee ee 87 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 13.00 to 18.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M..........e0.- 5.50 
Dt ML, <4 205665650090 600 seeneosce : to 60.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M.... to 84.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M to 40.00 
Pork barrels ...... ecccccee ° 95 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

—, words of ordinary length make one 
ne 
Heading counts as two lines 
No a except the heading can be ad- 
ed. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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FOR SALE—OR TRADE 
Good level 120 acres, general purpose farm, 100 acres till- 
able, 20 acres timber. You'll like it. Want good lumber 
yard or stock of lumber in eastern Indiana or western Ohio. 
Will pay difference. ar? t want much real estate. 
ddress RKVIEW REALTY COMPANY, 
Box No. 194, Richmond, Ind. 


WANTED-—TO BUY FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Six second hand standard make. Three gallon capacity. 
Address THE BANNER LUMBER YARD, 

Greenville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—FIVE RETAIL LUMBER YARDS 
In the Okanogan Valley, Washington, located on the only 
railway in the Colville Reservation, which is just being 
opened to settlement. Yards have been in operation for 
three years and have an established trade. 
Address “M. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











$1.50—-1000 BOND LETTERHEADS 
5,000, $6. Bills, Statements, Cards, or Envelopes. Samples 
and better grades mailed on request. Parcel post orders in- 
telligently handled. A. W. BEVERIDGE & CO., 
Printers, 101 Mercer St., Baltimore, Md. 
Add 30% to above prices due to war. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as a 
substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full ig er oa 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WHITE OAK TIMBER WANTED. 
ee buy white oak timber in large or small quan- 
J. HERBERT KING, 


Dee of King Stave Co., P. 0. Box 364, New Orleans, La. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING. 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you bave 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale ee When in need of an 
employee or employment write 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, iauhatinn Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 














RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For yard in thriving community; splendid opoprtunity ; pre- 


fer a manager who will make small investment. Address 
A. L. P., 308 Columbia Building, Spokane, Wash. 


SASH AND DOOR MAN. 
Wanted, manager for sash, door and trim factory, working 
mostly from architects’ plans, who can make business pay. 
Attractive possibilities for right man. Address 
PWRKINS, BOX 572, Richmond, Va. 


LARGE WHOLESALE LUMBER CONCERN SOUTH 
Wants man to take charge of auditing and credits. Must 
have thorough lumber bookkeeping experience. Must be effi- 
cient. State tai” 3 education and salaries earned. 
Address . 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LUMBER STENOGRAPHER. 
Must be ambitious young man, good at figures; southern city. 
State experience and. education. Submit photo. Salary $90. 

ddress “M. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANT—YOUNG DRAFTSMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
With some experience in: the construction of industrial 
buildings and aie 2 

ddress . 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILL WORK ESTIMATOR—WANTED 
One who can take trim from plans, and wno uas had retail 
yard experience, and, knows something about lumber grades. 
Address “LL. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For Chicago sash and door factory; working 30 to 40 men 
and doing a varied class of building millwork. Steady posi- 
tion. Good salary. 
Address 








“M. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everybody interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, 
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WANTED 
Experienced detail man for sash and door factory who can 
handle special work from plans. Give references, age and 
salary expected. 
Address “K, 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT RETAIL 
Line Yard managers, second men, clerical ne, Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming territory. Opportunity for good men 

Address “LL. 103,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HARDWOOD OPERATOR WHO CAN HANDLE 
from stump to car to take charge of 25,000 sanectty mill 
for well established southern concern. Must furnish satis- 
factory references and invest from fifteen hundred to twenty- 
five hundred dollars. QB iS $200.00 per month. 

ddress 2,’ care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RELIABLE LUMBER MAN 
One who is thoroughly familiar with Yellow Poplar, its loca- 
tion, availability, stumpage values, logging costs, ete. All 
correspondence treated in the strictest confidence. 
ddress “LL. 129,” care AMERICAN LOUMBEEMAN. 














WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
A man who understands and is capable of manufacturing 
millwork, sash, doors a aaa Must have executive ability, 
and be able to show resu 
THE PERKINS MANUACTURING CO., Augusta, Ga. 


A GOOD SALARY 
To the right man who is competent to take charge of a lum- 
bering operation including logging, manufacturing and ship- 
3 gy —- in vicinity of Vancouver, B. C., has ca- 
city of 15,000 feet per day. Although this is small coern. 
en we are willing to a Pay for a good man. 
ddress . 100,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR ON SASH 
Doors, ee etc. None but practical experienced Esti- 
mator need a 

NOBLE ELYON 1 MANUFACTURING CO., Burlington, Iowa. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 

If you will advertise, others will reads yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very beneficial 
to you. There is no better time than = present to adver- 
tise. Send in your advertisement to t 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. , St., Chicago. 








WANTED-—IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced General Manager and Superintendent for Oak 
Flooring and Sawmill Plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able 2, become interested financially. 

Address . 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





RED CEDAR SALESMEN WANTED. 

Large cedar lumber and shingle mill on Pacific coast wants 
commission salesmen. We carry the accounts. Give refer- 
ences and experience, 

ddress “M, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HELP WANTED. 

Trustworthy and Energetic Millwork Estimator and Sales- 
man to sell Chicago builders and contractors. Must be ac- 
curate and willing to work for results. Reply, stating age 
and experience with | minimum salary to start. 

Address . 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
To sell for a well known wholesale Yellow Pine Company 
doing business in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Michigan. 
Want a reliable man who knows the "territory and can get 
prices. State age and experience. References required. 
ddress “K, 114,” care AMDRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
One acquainted with the trade in Iowa and Northern IIli- 
nois. State age, experience and salary expected and give 
references. 

ddress “M. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMEN FOR 
White = and fir lumber, familiar with western Pennsyl- 
vania, a and Ohio territories. 

THE EASTERN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 


WANTED-—BY A LARGE MANUFACTURER 
Of cypress several high-class salesmen for the following terri- 
tories: Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, western Pennsylva- 
nia. Give list of former employment, salary expected and how 
soon you could report, for duty. 
dress “G. 102, a care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and eg ~i traveled. 
ddress . 100,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac- 
ings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive terri- 
tory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN would be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, 

















